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| Having gone thro' the care of the crop in 
the uſual way: of ſowing, it may now be pro- 
per to mention this new method of drilling; 


both as uſed alone, and in conjunction with the 


horſe-hoeing. The drill huſbandry * conſiſts- 
in.a regular manner of ſowing. 
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is ſown in rows, one, two, three, or mote . 
gether; with ſuch intervals as the farmer 
pleaſes. There is the convenience of going to 
weed, and there is a part of the ground left 5 
unoccupied, and conſequently unexhauſted, and 
fit for receiving the crop next year. A field of 
drilled wheat has a prettier aſpect than one 
ſown in the common way; and it is much ea- 
ſier managed. The queſtion remains whether an 


equal piece of ground produces this way a 4 


crop. The friends of the new method ſay it 


does greatly : 1 have tried, and think it does 


not: and I believe any other unprejudiced per- 
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Ing intervals, puts the ground in the beſt co . 
dition for the next year: but why ſhould we 
want to do without it? lime is cheap; we muſt 
have dung becauſe our work cannot be done 
vithout cattle; and in many places marle is to 

e had for digging. Therefore we are ſuffi 

iently provided for the common method; an 

do not ſee the advantage of the other. is 
ſaid leſs ſeed. will do in'drillivg : but this is at 
the moſt no great conſideration. Leſs ſeed, than 
was heretofore uſed, will alſo do in the way * 
ſteeping and ſowing here recommended: per- 
haps it will require a little more than by 8 
drill; I uſually allow ſomewhat more, but _ 
difference i is of very ſmall conſequence, 0 
When Mr. Tull's method of horſes 
ned together withthedrill,thewheatisto baſing 8 
in double or treble rows, and ſpaces are to beleft 
between every three and three, to admit the horſes = 
hoe, which is a kind of light plow, made for 
the ſervice of turning up the ground and rooting 
up weeds. In this way a great deal of the 
ground is left vacant; yet the corn in the rows be- 
ing very well nouriſhed, the erop will be nearly 
large as if the whole field - had been covered 
. with it in the uſual. way. They, who favour 
this method, fay much larger; but 1 have 
not found it ſo. There is a conſiderable ex- 
pence in the horſe-hoeing, but it prepares. that 
part of the ground for another crop: and upon 
the whole, to ſpeak as becomes an impartial 


an ina Ron wy _ importance, I "he 


4 * 
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end of this chapter. The wheat ſhould — drilled 
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Well 1 in cle 5 and che other aſſertion 18 ab- 
ſurd. Tot eee 


no other care till harveſt. TI 
the corn is one of thoſe articles v 


. \ 
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the curious may amuſe Adee with dis 


kind, of tillage without loſs; and that where: 


there is a ſcarcity of manure, it may be 


beneficial. As to the common courſe of ching L 
believe the farmer would ſeldontbe gainer by it: 
Thave heard of two or three who ruined them- 


ſelves this ways but I never heard yet of — 


body's profits. As to thoſe who have hurt 
themſelves by it, I believe it was their own 
fault in not doing the whole properly: for there 
does not ſeem any reaſon to fear its commonly | 
ſucceeding near as well as the other; and for 
the ſake of thoſe who may be inclined to raiſe 
wheat this way, I. hall add the method at the 


in double or treble rows, and 
be ſeven inches aſunder: then every ſe 
of rows, there ſhould be an imerval: of te foot: 
Mr. Tull has adviſed in many caſes much larger 
intervals than theſe; and has gone ſo far as to 


ſay, that the larger che intervals are, the greater 
the crop will be: but larger than theſe are not 


neceſſary, for the hoe plow may work 2 4 : 


eee this fair Fer im pardal os of K 
che drill and horſe-hoeing huſbandry, we ſhall 


return to our crop in the common way; which, 


after the management here directed, will need 
e time of cutting 


hich are 


n and not ſufficiently underſtood. The 
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fer will fay he can ſee when his corn is ; 
but it never is ripe all together : and if it 
ibs: the beſt way is to cut it a little before, 
Corn ſhould always lie ſome time upon the 
ground, and in all this time it continues ripe- 
ning. While the weeds fade, the ear fills : the 
new-cut ſtalk receives ſome nouriſhment, and 


for a certain time the dews get into the ear and 


ſwell the grain. When the corn is ſuffered to 
ſand till full ripe upon the ground, the chaff 
and the ſtraw will be dried up till they are 
worth nothing, and in the fine wheats theſe: 
are articles of conſequence. If the grain itfelf 
got any advantage the while, this would be of 


the leſs conſequence 3 but it really ſuffers as 


well as they. We can never be ſure of the 
weather in this uncertain climate; and for that 
reaſon, if there were na other, we ſhould: be- 
ware of letting wheat ſtand too long: for when. 
it is cut be fore full ripe, wet will do it no 
harm ; but when full ripe a great deal. If 
the Wheat crop: be blighted, it ſhould be cut 
ſtill earlier; for the grain will in that caſe get 
no good while the corn is ſtanding; but it will 
be ſwelled and improved conſiderably while it 
lies upon the ground. In the ſame manner, 
when a crop is full of weeds it ſhould be cut 
early, that there may be time for their wither- 
ing without the corn getting damage. Theſe 
are articles of conſequence and were early 
known, but they are now too little minded: 


. N condition of the corn often depends 
; > "OA 


th 


gponcthem as nch as on all the former cats 
together. When the corn is cut it ſhould be 
let to lie ſome time upon the ground, for it 
will get nothing but advantage. The hotter the 
ſeaſon is thè more damage there is in letting 
the corn ſtand to be too ripe on the round 
for it the eaſier gets damage. L 

When the corn is fit for carry ying in, the © 
oy care muſt be to lay it ſo as to be 
ſecure from vermin. The cuſtom was to put 
it up in great barns, buy experience has ſhewn _ 
us now, that it keeps ſweeteſt and moſt ſecure 
in large ſtacks out of doors. The beſt way of 
ſecuring it is by raiſing the ſtack upon cap d 
ſtones; the capſtone being conſiderably broad, 
ſo that nothing can creep up the other and get 
over it. It is an error tp make theſe ſtacks 
ſſquare, for the wind and wet have power upon 
the corners: it is as eaſy to carry up the ſtack 
round, and then nothing hurts it, Corn will 
be ſafe thus n youy: oy? vermin and 
from weather. 


As ſoon as the n * Racked: let it be = 


5 thatched; or if there are not hands to ſpare for 

that work, it muſt be ſecured from the weather 
by a moveable cover. The damage, which is 
found ; in a ſtack of wheat long after, is uſually 
n to this neglect at firſt. 

All that remains now, is the thinking of 

che wheat, and this the labourer ſufficiently 

5 underſtands : but tis the farmer who is to 

Five the time; ; and his buſineſs will ſucceed 

D4 1 
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much the Py, 1. 5 never at 


eſt, the next to this is a clear froſt: the grain 


comes out of the huſk eaſier and better. All 
that remains is the cleaning of the corn, and no 


care ſhould be ſpared to do this effectually. The 
farmer will have credit in his profeſſion; and 


the wheat will bring a better price at market. 
The beginning of the cleaning ſhould always 
be by a long caſt, from one end to the othet 
of che barn, and it ſhould be finiſhed. by the. 


fan. 


hoe, or what is called the new huſbandry, z 
with the advantages that have been found tp 


riſe from it in- France, under the care of Mon, 

Duhamel and othets: That the farmer who 

cannot command manure, or or ho chuſes 40 - 
actiy know 

1 eircu m- 


follow this new practiſe, may exe 
bow to perform it; and what, if al 
ſtances favour, he may expect from it. The 


old huſbandry prepares the ground thoroughly | 
before the ſeed is ſown, and can do nothing 
more for the crop, or at beſt very little more:; 
the horſe-hocing method prepares the land as 


well in reſpect of tillage before the ſeed is ſown, 


but without manure; and it continues to dreſs 
the ſoil after wards, while the! e is groW- 


; ing: a it in e enen he e purpe 4 


t in wet weather. Warm dry weather i is the : 


top, hp, $3 1 > .S0 


Having thus delivered the —— and moſt | 
profitable manner of; cultivating wag AT from 
the ſeed to the barn... I ſhall, add in @ſuccin& 
method, the raiſing I it by the drill and horſe- 


„ K . K „ hy 


. manure: . The lon HR ain 85 : 
the ground, the more good it will receive; by ff 0 
this aſſiſtance; and tis, therefore, we 5 85 
adviſe it to all perſons for the — af faint 


| certain caſes, and with. a due choice of ground, + 


larger crop than one of the ſame kind, and 
bigneſs manured in the uſual way. This from 
80 wals, K e 2 ot eee g . "Ye ms 5 
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| ſhall 


foin, lucerne, and the like permanent plants: 
for the ſame; reaſon it is more ſuited to the 
railing of wheat than any other of the corn 
kinds, wheat lying by far, long er in the ground 
than the reſt, Yet I cannot univerſally re- 
commend the practiſe even for that ſpeeies. 
More has been ſaid in favour of this huſbandry, 
than is true; and he will deceive himſelf, pe 
haps to his ruin, who adopts it entitely: yet in 


it will be. ſometimes preferable to the other. 
To cultivate Wheat in this way, accord - 

ing to the beſt method, the land having been 

got into a good tilth, muſt, be laid up in beds 


of fifteen inches broad, with a clear ſpace of 


four foot and a half between one of the beds 
and another. The beds muſt be raiſed as hi gh 
as the mould will well allow, and they muſt Al 
run at equal diſtances one from another. On theſe 
beds the wheat muſt be ſown in two or three 
rows upon each bed; and the interval muſt be 
at ines plow d deep, with the hoe-plow or 
horſe-hoe as it is called. Tis affirmed, that a 
field thus managed without dung g, will yield a 
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1 believe” that this culture | with a very little 


dung, will produce as large crops as the com- 


mon huſbandry with more: and that for this f 


reaſdn,; it may be in ſome caſes uſeful. * 
When the harveſt is over in ſuch a field as 


mediately in it, by plowing up the middles of 


the intervals into new beds, ' ſuch as the firſt: 


and it is affirmed by thoſe who are fond of this 


method, that it will be equal to a crop of the 


ame grain upon land which has lain fallow: but 

neither do I think this will fully anſwer upon ex- 
erience. However, the tillage in this method, 

will ſupply the place of manure in ſome deg 

and the Loi, with a little dung, will be fit to 


plow into beds for another ſeaſon, This me- 


thod with the help of change of crops, and the 


other advantages of common huſbandry,” it 
will be ſerviceable in ſome inſtances; and eres . 


fore ſhould: be underſtood by every huſband- 


man. In preparing the land, the firſt ſtep is 


to plow a deep furrow in the middle of each 
alley, and afterwards the whole is to be levelled 


and harrowed fine; than the beds are ta be 


raiſed where the firſt furrows were plowed; 


and the intervals to be left as in the firſt diſ- 


poſition, -- The ſandy ſoils ſhould be ſown ſoon 


after harveſt, the clayey ſomewhat later : but. 


the latter end of October is the lateſt any ſhould 


be ſown, for whatever is ſaid in favour of this 
method, it muſt be allowed the corn grows 


Lower than where there | is dung z and conſe: 


% 
* 


2 this, a new crop of wheat may be raiſed im- 
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quently. che harveſt will: be late) ahl 


tunity of weeding between tem. 


very clean, rich, deep 


hoe muſt come in again, and in this working 
« DIM: ground the = gk which has been 


(4) 


got in very good time into the ground. The 


Fighter the land is, che more ſeed" muſt be al» 


lowed to an acre ; and the deeper it muſt be 
ſown. The drill plow will ſow the wheat in 
a regular manner, and the beſt way is to let in 


three rows upon every bed. The rows may be 
eloſer when there are fon: weeds in the g | 


and the farmer always knows the ſtate. of his 
land in this reſpect: yet, perhaps; even in 
this caſe, eight inches is a better diſtance than 
Jeſs. When the ground is foul, the rows 
ſhould be a foot aſunder to give a goot 


ſubject to weeds, there ſhould be but two rows 
of wheat upon each bed: and in ſuch as is 


the beds 


andin g 
may be four rows on each bed. giving 


more breadth in proportion, The -ſeaſon of 
ſowing ſhould be when the earth: is a little 
moiſt; the plowing always when it is d. 


The ground is to be thus left till the wheat 


is up, and has four or five leaves from each 


root. This is the direction for the firſt horſe- 
hoeing. The hoe-plow is then to be brought 
into all the intervals, but it muſt not come too 
near the beds, for fear of expoſing the roots to 
the cold. This hoeing leaves a ridge in the 
middle of every alley; 5 thus the ground is 
to be left all winter. Early in ſpring the horſe- 


mellowed 


; \ 


| tu 
thcllowed-all winter, = 5 be levelled Ns 


after this hoeing, there is again a furrow in the 
middle of each alley, as there was in the firſt 


preparation of the ground. Care muſt be 


taken an this hoeing, not to bury any part of 
op; and in any place the ea 


5 1 4 wt '* 3 


this the prone ws is again to be 


the crop ſeems to want nouri 


appear; or as 


the land will require: -hoeing ; the tougher the 
fail is, the more hoei 

tha leſs the 
the m 


ound vad prepared before ſowings 
theſe hoeings it will require after- 


wards; and in fine, whenever the ſurface of 
the earth appears hard and ſolid in the intervals, 


it requires to be hoed again, chuſing al ways a 


dry day for the purpoſe; and rather delaying 


it a conſiderable time, than doing it in wet 
weather. When the crop is young, the hoe 


plo wis: to go deepeſt near the beds; but when 


the plants are more grown, it is to be deepeſt 1 in 
the centre of the alleys. The field ſhould always 
have one horſe- hoein Ein the corn riſes to 
er and certainly A 
form d, and the grain begins to all. In land 
| — was before in order, theſe tvro ſummer 
hoeings, with the winter and ſ 
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thrown. toward the bed on each fide; therefore 


= crop th falls over : 

| mn plants, they mult. be cleared by n al : 
; 1 in, as often as large quantities of weeds 
ment, The more weeds there are, the of ener 


git will alſo require; 


jonas of wh e 


ing hoeing 
n — e found * that 


— 


. 
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k &. four to the growth of one Spiele 

"2 tough, poor and weedy grounds, there will pe : 
7 required one or two more during the'courſe of 

- WM the fummer. Thus a very confiderable quan- 

f tity. of wheat may be produced upon indiffe- 

1 rent land, without the help of manure; and 

"RS this at firſt fight pleaſes: the imagination ex- 


tremely: but there is a ant Piu draw backs 
for the expence ef tillage is much r in 

this way than the other: theſe two articles are 
to be counted up together, before we form 
any judgment upon that head. There are alſe 

many other ſpecious arguments of # like kind, 
which come to nothing, or at the beſt to 
little, when ballanced againſt others. I pros 
poſe to warn the farmer againſt being deluded 

y falſe ſhews, and at the ſame time t ſet be. 

2 him what is the real advantage, where 
circumſtances concur to favour the uſe of this 
method. It is certain, that wheat raiſed" b 
the horſe-hoeing Huſbandry in good land, will 
grow ſo oa that each root ſhall ſend ug 
thirty or five and thirty ſtalks, whereas jk 
would but have ſent up three or four: in "th 
common way: and all theſe ſtalks, or near 
all, ſhall be crowned: with fine and lens  - - 
whereas it is plain that in the common Huf 5 
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| bandry, —_—_ of the ftalks are ina” manner 

d | 

5 barren. This would ſeem to give a vaſt pre- 

g ferance 0 the new method, but we are to 

4 count r. this, how mall Aber e 7} 
8 Plants ey ate upon an aere in the new way — 
19 | 44 5 
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many ſtalks from 492 4 root in the new way, as 


tus) 


und Boxy wat a number in the wel, > 


Will reduce the firſt ſeeming advantage wt no- 
ring, or perhaps the ballance will be on the 


other ſide; for TO h there are ten times as 


In the old, There are at leaſt ten times as 
many plants raiſed upon an acre in the old, as 
in the new method: therefore the advantage is 


2 to be ſought in this number of ſtalks from 
a root, but in the quantity of corn in each ear. 


In this point, it is certain, the horſe-hoeing 
huſbandry has the advantage: for the ears are 
longer, larger, and better filled, than in the 
common way of growing. But then we are to 


examine by how much the number of ears, 


ſuch as hey are, in a common crop, exceeds 


that of the new method. The farmer will ſee 
by this,. that many articles are to be brought 


into the account, and that tis eaſy to be de- 


ceived, when they favour. the ſubject, Who 
make the repreſentations. | If we counted the 


number of grains produced by each grain, in 


the new and old huſbandry, the anſwer would 
be vaſtly in favour of 2 Dow 2 but this is fal- 


lacy ; "A a much ſmaller.number of grains are 


ſown: the other fallacy, in regard to the num-, 
ber of ſtalks from one root, which: is of the 


fame nature we have explained before: and 
upon the whole I am perſuaded, that an acre 
of ground will produce about as much corn in 
the common way of management, as it will in 


the other. Bren Duhamel himſelf, however 
Git "2 highly 


highly he 1s inclined. _ b Adis this RTE 
allows, that there is not any great difference in 
favour of the horſe-hoeing nethod, a peo: 
duce of equal quantities of ground. a 
theſe reaſons I have faid, us. in e 5 the 
farmer will do beſt to raiſe his wheat as his an- 
ceſtors did before him; only adopting the turnepy 
and clover: but there are ſtill ſome real advan- 
tages in favour of the horſe- hoeing method; 
though theſe which have been ſo — boaſted, + 
are but imaginary. In the firſt place, wheat may 
by this method be raiſed, if not every year, 48 
is "laid, at leaſt much oftener in a courſe of years, - 
than it can in the common method upon ons = 
piece of land; and ſecondly, it may be raiſec = 
without manure. Therefore where labour is 
cheap, where wheat bears a price, and where 
manure is ſcarce, if the land be of a favourable 
kind, this will be the moſt beneficial kind, -of 
huſbandry. . The fitneſs. of the ſoil. is a very 
conſiderable. article, for where it is unfit, it re- 
quires more. labour. f Therefore the ſame corn 
will coſt more on one kind of ground than on 
another, and this is to be entered as an article 
of the account. In light, deep, and cle 
ground, where four hoeings are ſufficient, —_ | 
method may be. profitable, which will be diſ- 4 
advantageous when ſeven are required, as t 5 MY 
will be on ſome coarſe, tou 15 and foul lands. 
All fallowing i is ſaved by is method; but 
that is not to be reckoned into the preſent ac- 
E count, f for the loving * allo be ſaved, 92 
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change of crops. But as the 4 piece of 
land will bear wheat oftener this way than any 
other, the advantage will be found by PIE, 
the real number of crops, and computing thi 
expence. It is ſaid the fame land will yield 
Wheat every year, and the crop be larger every 
year than the laſt: but the farmer muſt make 
Bis computation from what he ſees in nature; 
not in books; for if T may judge by a few ex. 
ients, this aſſertion, ugs made roundly, 
and repeated boldly, is not exactly true. 
"It has been ſaid, that the culture of ground 
by the borſe-hoeing method, is eheaper than 
in the old way; but there is alſo a Fancy ba 
this. Tis true, that an acre cultivated by the 
horſe-hoe, and an acre in full culture the other 
way, are nearly of equal expence; but the 
lan land is is in full culture always in the horſe- hoe 
ing method, whereas in the common way, there 
is little or nothing done to the land all the time 
the wheat is growing. Therefore we are to 
eount whether the frequent raiſing of wheat 
erops, will or will not anſwer the extraordi- 
nary expence of this continual tillage. Thus 
is the Whole boaſted advantage of the horſe= 
hoeing husbandry, | reduced to this plain ac* 
count: the expence is really more, and the 
_enly benefit is the having more crops of wheat 
from the fame ground, than could be obtained 
wiſe. It is certain, that many more crops 
of this yaloabl gran __ be obtained Hor - 
4 orſe⸗ 


3 


botſe-hoeing } 110 7 > comniont > 
ond that hs Le of cx; "will be: nearly 
equal, perhaps wholly equal, or ſomething 
more than equal to a ee in the com 
mon way. Nom computing the ſuperior value 
of theſe wheat crops to thoſe of any other kind, 
the frequeneF.of 3 will; under the 
| Favourablexircumftances I hahe named, make 
the farmer gbd amends for the expenc of las 
|  bour; and ſome manure into che bargain. But 
there will/require 4 conſe of vers for him tb 
reap the advantap ge end if he raſhly ſets about. 
this fray «with improper land; where ma- 
wiful and n x ears er Pp os 
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huſbandry; will N to 
the Cri bad in the places where. the 
corn is to bei on The firſt practice was only | 
10 drilÞanithe-wheat upon .the level ſurface in 
diſtant:rows;'i but this does not ſucceed nearly 
| ſowelbas' the ralſing that part of the ground 
| into abſolute beds. "This js eaſily done in mak- 
ing up the ground j and the only direction 
needful to thoſe who are not accuſtomed: to 
this method, is, that they may make the 
beds higheſt, which ate to have the feweſt ; 
row upon them. Thus when the ground is 
excellent, that four rows of heat may be 
. upon each bed, tele beds can pet e 
bur to final n the common ſur- 
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face; and then amends-muſt: be; made. by deep 
owing. In lands, where only three rows of 
1 are to be ſowed . the bed may 
be ſo much the hig her; and higher ſtill where 

there are only Pen Finally, in a field | 
| Pau for turneps, where only ſingle rows are 
io be ſown, the beds may be raiſed in a high 
ridge; and as the baking up of beds is found 
dt be greatly preferable to the flat ſowing, {ſo 
the Haghor the beds:are made, the more will 
be the advantage. This depends upon a vety 
is and certain principle in huſband. „ v | 
Gates the more any ſoil is expoſed to the ain, | 
| the greater will be its fertility: to which we may 
add one article farther drawn from the vegeta- 
ble exconomy, which is, that plants never 
thrive ſo well as n the head of the root is 
eee eee 3 Noir 
a e . are anſwer the raifing 
the — beds. The abſolote head. of the 
root has ſome communication with the air, tho 
ĩt de at a certain depth from the ſurface of the 
bed; and from this place it can ſend fibres up- 
ward or downward 2 nature requires. An re. 5 
ſpect of the fertility that is obtainedoby laying 
land in ridges, we ſee it every 
tr enched in gardening; and fall lo 12 
g plow: The advantage is always greater in both 
_ theſe caſes, in proportion as the midges 
higher. The farmers in this  neigbourhood 
ND is a hig 


et 
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ee rich Adios the 
to the vapouts from the bodies of the 
but I have ſeem from ex 


theepy - 
perience, that any ban 
of mould which is placed to the caſt 4 - 
becomes rich manure; Whether eattle are Rept 
within the plate or not: and 1 have this yer | 
found that 'even'the'ſatface-of banks of ola | 
when they ſtand to the South becomes a rich — 
manure. 155 ſuffer Sr ies. e. deen into 4 
dhe dische, wits * 

diicher: pared! Rolf 1 Und) and fr Fri 
the bank; And what was thus'pared off was uſet 
for man ure ''Phe deptk of the furrow, Which 
is made in the firſt plowing of the land for tis 
purpoſe; is alſd a "yreav article 3 for this ins 
Te wing the pants 
a great deal of fine, looſes}. he welt ion 
mould for their growth: Ek is always Flle 
up carefully and the bed raiſed over it; 4 
though this fettles #little with the weather, the 
only effect is feing the thould better about the 

roots, while! there is ſtin fee ſoil enough ior 
dhe firſt fibres to ſptead im a direction. 
In the Rorſe-hoeing usb nary for wheat, 
dhe deeper the plow goes]: provided it does not 


JFF AA Asriel 


reach beyond the depth of the foil, the greater 
Will be the erops; hut this muſt be underſtood 


with proper regulations, The careful farmer 
| den not * it at on n flow 5 
E e r | 


* 44 * * - * * 
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them, if performed in the wet, The 


a ta 
If be ende ds grountchas 


| 2 89 N of good ſoil, beyond vba at the 
_ plow: had uſed to reach, he muſt begin by ſet⸗ 


ing the plow ſo as to cut up one inch of it; 


and the next year an inch more and ſu on till 
he has got into the full depth of the. ſoil, By 


this means every year s crop weill have the ad- 
vantage of a certain moderate mixture of this 
neiy mould, which Will ſerve as a manure to 
the reſt, and will aſſiſt ay: eluate In pee ducing 
large er 


vhole body of ne eatth to the ſur 
having lain 1 — beyond tlie in 
the ſun and air, Would not be yeæt fert 
had all the principles of fertility: 
fluence of tl 
labour of the plo, to mellow: U break it 


de, Which 
zence bf 


* 
N : 
Pz 


before it can feed plants. This has been found 


of late in France; where farm 


s turning up 


an unſun'd load of neu earth, ſoynd very poor ; 


crops, though they, followed i the; new hu 


but a ſew ſcaſons more with leſs! help of 


bour, would raiſe crops from the fre rbund. . 
In all the horſe-horings, the weather ſhould 


be conſulted, for Jittle, good would be got by 


the intent is to break the f 


the whole en TBE. e 4 


10 * ; 
e ſeiſobs muſt conſpire with the 


bandry with all; poſſible exactneſd agd care; 


e heat of 
the weather will aſſiſt in the improvement; for 

ie; ſoil; as fine. as poſ- 
"table, - and the bot fun, coming upon a new 
2757820 ·8 4 turned 


E > 
* 1 * 
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turned 
a moderate fire; 


fire can do to abſolute clay, the ſun's heat 


wp! and diy hind;% Holes th 1 £6 
which is of all ways of breaking it 
perfect. We know that clay keel, caldited | by: 


earth, and is not only rich in it if, but. is ca- 
pable of ſerving as a manure to others. Wbat 


very well effect upon common mould, whi "> 


having leſs Fe 15-40 0 is the eaſier” broken! 
e pfinciples is eſtabliſhed that culꝰ 
ture, which by means of the'horſe- 


Upon th 


7 


hoe uſed;: 


rp is g owing, propoſes to raiſe heat 
mapure? and we have judged it pro- 


while the. 
without 


per to ſay thus much on the nature of cths tub | 


jet, becauſe it will be recommended abſo⸗ 


lutely for ſome of the ſucceeding 


he will be the maſt likely to ſacred in it whe a 


beſt underſtands it. The more ca 


is in any place the greater will be t tue advan | 
tage of this method; 'becanſe this is alwhys att 


ers command: in ahy degree that he 
pleaſes. They have el arr 


manures entirely. 


Tis certain t lat what is 
required, for the 


the good growth of crops, is}. 


that the earth be free and lobſe wherever my. 


would extend their tender fibres. . 
makes it thus > light and-looſe by a mecha 


operation, breaking the parts and throwing 
them together: 


4 01 


a kind of brittſe ; 


ried/the matter too far: 
who would, up the 'meays of tillage, bani = 


o: manures take the ſame 
ä elles 8 195 a different Dr a inward 
i © 3 fermentation. ' 
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. 
mentation. The effect is equal at leaſt from 
manute: this thei warmeſt, advouates for this p 
new method wilt hot deny; and it is more laſts, 
ing: This ih a conſideration of ſome conſe - 
quence. It is for this teaſon that manure pre- 
the. field for a ycar or more, and tillage 
only for a few months; and this ſhe ws the fal. 
175 of another reaſoning of the friends of the 
new huſbandry; who name it as an advantage 


of that method, rhat the ground cat eee 


means be improved, while the voor! rows! 
iog, and not by the other; for they Thould- 
alſo add that after the very beſt prepar aration 
that can be given the ground by tillage, ite will 
much ſooner ant tefreſhment, than after but 
a moderate dreſſing of manure. Thi effect of 
tillage is inſtantanedus: crops, that were decay» 
ing, revive upon it immediately but it is ſoon 
over. The opetation hy manure is ſiwer, but 
more laſting by far: Therefore we may af- 
fum, that, in the ſoils moſt ſuited to improve 
ment by tillage, it ſnould never be uſed alone; 
and this inchoſe leſs proper for that kind of de- 
pendance, the tillage ſhould be conſdered oni 
as an affiſtant to manure. In light ground 
a little manure will go a great way when it is 
oined with the effect of tillage rr vr rad | 
ground being in its own nature ; 1 
tible-of the influence of theſe: famedting mate- 
rials, and being alſo by: the tillage prepared to 
receive A g e time * 
Nin 3 | ect 


a — Vene 9 
. — lem 


7 — | kinds: of manures nd: Alone wal 6 
without effect on theſe ſoils; and tillage alon 
breaks them but for a ſmall time, for they gr b 
heavy again preſently afterwards; - I Bee 
whenever tillage would do alone, its effect in 
the manures will be doubled; and theſe will | 
have the e mane, _ epeated tillag 


to wheat 1 berley, 
+ roqultew ths und to be in very. g 
x dior for its ſupport. * The change of crops 
| eres eat advantage to farmers in this 
reſpeR, for they uſed 00 -obliged- to lay the 
land Fl * 7 ned? it at — 5 
they — tg upon i, with au pro 
e& of ſucceſs: but now they find it will fol: 

| ſeveral of the other crops without any otts 


| by-groding upon it. 

"Of all crops, the turnep prepares gro 

del for barley. When the farmer has a clean 
"WY ſield 


ANY. 
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bruary to giye it ang F. 
the firſt and deeper: and upon that to ſow the 

| turneps. Tho“ "ty are th beſt of all. 
to ſow barley, there ars 


fer aer. for. the —— 1 upon 


ow "ns lo apiwhr fully ns EXpEGatioNs) 1. 


—.— and theſe. Mut be done With care, 
and 'S: dry ſeaſon ch 161 for them. The be * 


way in this caſe, is to get the turneps eaten off 
II gediately to give the land a | 


in January, and im 
T ALLOW pq ing: 11 


on in the latter end of Fes 
er plowing; eroſſing of 


crops after hic 
others after, which with 


pe management it 


may come very well, but it ine require? mare... 


XE. NEE of, plowing... a 2.1 243 4 


wheat, as peaſe, beans, or oats; bu 
of, 2 — e the wt 


755 c 15 No 
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and, one p lowing is ſutficient, and the e E 


; among, thei 2 neps,: it . vill r — — 7 
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It is cuſtomary to ſow a hielte, — 3 . . 
— 


puble ron or nly chat he _ ma a A 
l \ after it bath, which Sill 


— je 8 off the others 5/and in 1 
back bout de 
finiſhes the ꝓle 
ome Sine it a ah fing 
ung, :fow. brow. ran 4 
This method was firſt pra 
ſhire, and has ſince 


a ballance. ih 
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ſown craps: | aback brow: om aH bio 


— dry foils the ſbed ſhould — 1 „ 


due ſs ada borer dir. Phe latter vnd of 
-y-ii82the | hart e eee 


9 * ithe beginnin 


_ pur pak: urneps with à prof- 
| good crop; and even in the beginning 
if the turneps ate not eaten off ſooner, 
2 800 may be raĩſed chuſing a right kind. 
1 cp end of February ay ary 
ning/bf March may be eſteemed the beſt time. 
The farmer is not limited to a day vr two, but 
"= &iwerk:/in-February, and the three firſt 
arch will be generally very proper, allow. 


The choice of the barley fur ſeed: en b 
very well conſidered. There are ſeveral kinds, of 
which: vrerl are about to treat; but there is one 
general rule which holds equally of alla it is 
n it muſt he brought 
| and rom a ſoil different 


er lb wen iovitly us ork 
| — which ig marred name 
4 Wn! ede. :In'the Northern counties t the fow 


better time for the — April is not too 


ing the lateſt ſowing to the moiſteſt lands. 


kind, and 1 ſucceeds in ere ; \Thi 
85 where | 


% | 


4 


> * 1 FY * * 


land 855 alſo cultivate the naked-baoley!' fo: 
named; becauſe" there/ar6moauwns at the ear ; 
mon kind; 


four we | 
BARLEY; and by: ſome che battle door bully, 


ed a * K * * * 2 * 


_ earlie 


0 45 5 1 


and beſide theſe we have a very valuable: kind, 
the PATNEY/BARLEY; Of NA TWRIPE/BAREZY; 
which is of excellent ſervice ts.thpſe Nh 
not get their lac tesdy in time for the com-i 7 

cauſe; it ay be ſown very late, 
and eee requiringbat: _ 
ten or eleven weeks for its wn, Te ls Bo 
add a fifih kind ealled the 


which in many p ns 20 a very EZ 

cdbunt. F136. 920 et 911 21.34 ohe * 
Which ever of theſe kinds the kane fads: | 

his land moſt fit to bear, he muſt chuſe 


ſeed corn, clean, found, fem, and heavy The 


ſquate barley requires moſt time in the 4, 

and muſt be, therefore, *fownearliefticofoall 2: 
the Putney barley: needy not be got inte e 
ground till April, and will even bear to be 


ſown as late ng" May. The beſt ſeaſon for the 
ſowing of common berg, 


is the middle of 
March: the b 


„and the naked Wr Mouldbe about 
the ſame time with the eee | 
circumſtances of his land may lead thefarmer 
to one or othe hy e e eee Kinds, 
but in general the fine long- ear d barley is t de 
fort he 3 z becauſe it anſwers: 


_ cellently: for all purpoſes: and * one, be 


need think of beſide fs d. Pei 


1 9 12 cl Watte Olla Loch 1 | 
- Execs TEBRING::of the Baer., comes 

| next; into onhderation;:: and no article de- 
_ mare regard: The effects L have ſeen of 

a propet ſterping here been ſo great; that L. 

amperſuaded none, who have exper ; | 

omitiche due care lin this eln Tha later: | 


the:barleyias ſovyn, the more it muſt be ſtoepel; 
and therefore the Patney barley will require 


maſt ſteeping of all, Barley is in leſs; danger 
of being eaten by e ſwelling in - Vas 
Dr its goats iſpread 
very ſhallow, it is the more eaſily hurt by any 
5 e may de in the com 
poſition. This directs a particular method in 
the ſtcepipgi and Lithink 7 have reaſon to de- 
clare againſt one: ingredient which yet. is very 
ſeryictable in the {keeping for wheat, this is 
0opperas. % The barley does not want it, for 
there is leſs danger of inſects; and I have ſeon 
ſeverel times when Lofed this ingredient, that 
the blades grew brown ſoon. e Im wy; 
WA ;the crop Da racovered ien n 
wich barley, as have found der wor „ 
It is upon ele principles that] — 8 
a meth a 1 ne eoping, of ae e- 5 
it is thus. cht 78; CRISSY TW 12/6 
iflolve,.in ſoft, ver water as much kalt a& 
vill make an egg ſwim, and then add ons = 
weight more. Toa tub of this th row. . 


6 6 1 1 | 
lwa,cand-Riectic aDOnt ty 
the lime is;welbſlaked, Then put the; ſsccd ern 
into a large. veſich-of water; ſtint it 'abane;ahd 
ſkim off all the light grains þ put: the gd che = 
into. Wie tabs und let it Rand four and ent 
hours; then put in allum at the ait ene 
ounce tore gallon of-the+ liquor er Were | 
abouts;:\3*Þ: ig muſt he firſt diſſol ed in der 
and ſtand tobe cold, andi ãt muſt be; then PL 
to the reſt s after this the whole: mutofiand 
twelve hours more, and then! the:Jiquori being 
wore off by the tap, the corn muſt pdp gad 
pon the flo, and ſome ſlaked lime m/] 
2 er Gifted over it, till + 


16 pelt of. ſtone 


bergrains are all well o- 
vered. In this conditiam it will c hecready for 
ſowingz; and it jotrue of this as well aerwheet, 
that if the ground be juſt got ready foriitiatithe 
time it ds ready: for ſowing the crop» Wil be 
the greater. The time! of ſtesping a muſt be 
varied a little, according; to the eatly tardlate 
ſeaſon! 3; the-Patney; harley, Which is net aas | 
5 till the. end, of April, ſhould have fullidize and = 
thirty hours, ;four-hourscJeſs will do fon 
msn! or if tho! Faun ney be noten 
longer ſul in "the ebph n pili 216448 td 
The beſt. ſoil for barleyre a good ich loam, 
not too ſandy: it will alſo. grow very 8 
grayelly lend; he ere d a; good. | => 
mould, and.|npon-:: chalky* fails, wi — 
dreſſing- Sandy ground haſtens up 5 
ripe barley,” but! it 8 n 1 of r ma- 


(3) 


a6 grain ie are full or fie when : 


lifts till de ſecod 88 
ano; the land may be e eee 
for thus kind of barley; and; with due Keepi 
it will anſwer very well, and be ripe ing. 
time for harveſt" The me ig ane 
gredient in the 
lobt chat the barley: aun er up 
ſo quick and this is very eres for thof 
ED. crops 3 which, ifthey be 


8 of ſowing parle dap WY 5 " 
meaſure upon the nature f he” land. 
hen it is of this ght kind, nothing is bet 
than the; ſowing by broad eaſt al over the 


de 2 the ba after d N 
Nerrow it in: When there 
Aiſtotice in a ſandy 'foil; "thatthe drill p 
work conveniently, this is a very good in 
- becauſe by this meads all the corn, balken | 
a an eqn depth, will ſpreut 
a be ripe together; the contrary © 
often ho ppene- in date 0 
| H Way; and 1d 


* . 255 ee 3 1 9 8 Ani FE fy 
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ping for this þutpoſs,' fince {ice 


f X covered 
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unc e p ene itn; A U yore 


W eee : 
ſuch a con- 


ugs of barley whe 
at the 


The < uſbatrhs ie tacks „bed aun 
the dom kind is fit for moderate wir well. 
tilled; and for a middle ſeaſon of St 
others have their particular 'uſes; which U 
are now Wee 5 U i te vy 


Bae 80 : 
crop, A. rept ger as k 
can by the beginning of Ar wht — 4 
ſow: ſprat bacley upon it. The moiſtare m 
ſuch à ſol wills feed a large ſtalè and ge, 
ear; and 3 nature of the kind wi ug. 
t ſuch a large growth which would falt and 
lodge on ny other” qa bs Finally, if the 
See barley," be dlayey and iff, 
yet by its tuation is dry, the: Ki of Batley 
 houd:be'the- NAKED/ and this" age 
the laſt in Februar 8 2 
Upon the eng of the kind Will de 
the denen of ice crap fer theſe ſeveraÞ urn 
are not fo different: value; but ae e 5 
a poor one of the beſt⸗ 
filled gtain of one Leer than A 4 
| of the bei e un ee en 
The ſeed? bang 18 the grount , rolling 
comes ity as. an excellent help te ie, The del | 
Wow require this moſt} arid always —— the 
_ W b and ne 


-4 dome up 4 10 k A <5 
ain; + oor no — rl of 1 8 itz tho 
it ſnould be ſomewhat grown, for the ear lies 
vet in the ground, and all the hurt being to 
"& e bla: 85 it will be ſoon recovered. Doi 
Weeds are very troubleſome in harley crops 1 
 andearly.care muſt be taken to prevent them. 
; — wx the leſs dung there has been uſed | 
] eſe lands the better: and this · is a rea- 
2 fon, why drill ſowing is very uſeful in barley, | 
the . weeds can be got at Fab | 
Three. kinds of veeds ate 1 moſt dangeioud to 1 
Darley, theſe are charlock,. corn: mary-gold,: ang 
Marx weed... They are all annuals, and riſe | 
| iithe: corn, and. very often choak and ſtarve 
| i., Being annuals and ſlight rooted; they are 
#he,cafier deſtroyed, and if once cut up they 
Never xiſe again z yet their mn ee uantity 
often render this a difficult taſlæ Dry ſummers 
moſt favour the charlock and corn imarygold 3 
ſome rain on the contrary feeds the may Weed. 
The farmer. therefore, may direct his cure ge. 
| cordin "3 þ in a Wet ſum UNer the | 
do him leis harm; and in Aa; Sie Gomes] in 
a manner neglect the other. Charlock com mes 
up earlieſt = all, and therefore may be de- 
| iroyed early, when there is leaſt” 2 ge: hurt». 
| 4 corn: when it i threatens tobe abun- 
| „Ahe ſooner a the beter. The 
and:tho' chere ng 


6.65.) | 
bs this t. i worth while to. allow 3 it, _becauſe if 


8 ſuffered to ripen. its N it w vill p. 

itſelf in the ur to the great Put jo wer 3 80 

wy crops... ; C arl OTH riſes like -muſtard;; SRI 

, may-weel { 15 a Jeaf like chamomile. 5. 1 5 
will coſt, = Fahy oy this, in. time, 40 15 0 

| Fh o n en will 1 ole, ſe half 5 bp 4 


The c har 20 be + lt e 6 Play 
: ſoils, an the ma y. weed in uch as are more _ 
: tough and n the Connery, the e lig =. 


looſe warm, 3 . 4 80 birth io the corn | 
.. marygold ;; the, leaves this : are Jong and of a 
blue green, 10 that it is eaſily known. It 
riſes rely PET, tis the, more difficult to 


be mangged,, = no re, LY too (great | to. — 


* it. $ 
fide ; the nature, of tie. Feral ler | 
vouring or not favouring | the growth. of tt cle 
F,, farmer will fü When he 920 8 
he yantities, or in r 
1 rag che former er of the OTC ind A | : 1 
and he, nuſt prop on his care accofdingl 7p. 
The ſwing g by Hood I have found Hee, beſt 
in clean; lands; b te a e is altogether 
on the ſide of th 0 low, when che Blg is 
. known to be lia de  over-run by weeds, 
om the ſeed 5 ade crops < of them,” There- 
NEVE! ; theſe fields Are of a Yoſt that. will 
ht > X Hap we of the drill ; plow, 
the, whole ſurface ce_very 
ri 0g. d take care of t the 
55 * are clean, aud kee: 
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che ſow the barley by the drill in treble rows, 
With intervals Jul enough for a weeder to 
Walk along. The weeds, be they eyer fo abuh- 
dant, may be then eafily pulled yp, without 
_ damaging the plants, and the erpence will be 
well repaid by the good crop at Harveſt? there 
will alſo be the farther great advantage of the 
ground being clear for another ſeaſon. "Thoſe, 
Who chuſe the horſe-hoeinę method. muſt 
leave five foot intervals for that purpoſe: : but 
without leaving ſo large a, quantity of the 
ground unoccupied, the Datch' hoe which a | 
man puſhes before him will dome into uſe in 
the common intervals, and clear away fo much 
of this miſchievous growth, that the hand- 
work neceſſary in the rows will, 8 much 
the eaſier. This. hoe i in a tolerable free ſoil 
does a vaſt deal in a, little time, and the ground 
being thus well prepared. for the fan? it will 

rid as quickly. The beſt feat for” weeding, 
where charlock is moſt deſtructive, is the be: 
: ginning of June: where the" may weed and 
corn marygold are moſt rife, it ſhould be let 
alone to the end of that month. If the due 
eie has been taken to chuſe the {ce 4.5 to ſteep 
"Mt, and ſo ſuit the kind to the nature of the 
land, there is little reaſon to fear but the ctop 
4 will, at. the weeding ſeaſon, be tigh and f in a 
good condition. 1 if it is other wiſe, let the 
farmer help it. "Tis eaſily done at that time; 
5 and the 5 between allowing : a little re- 
frelhment then, and omitting it, may be, per- 


8 bars 


0 


1 | 
| haps, half the crop at t hatveſt. Some pi igeotis 


e adung mixed With Gor did malt Buſt, fflde 

Fa be ſtrewed over ſuch a poor crop in a. Calin 

as day, just after tlie weeding? and it vill be beſt 

be of all if there be ſome proſpect of rain. In this 

Ws — the grund being new Broke by the weed- 

the | this lipht'and rich mantre will be waſhed . 

Te in u ende 57 the next ſhowers, and ie“ crop 

<1 © will flouriſh to the end for the effect of ſuch 

1 a dreſſing laſts till harveſt.? When the Dutch 

a i WH tie is ufed, che crop always revives after It, 

h 4 Ks nothing iſe be done; püt the addition of 

* ſuch a top dreſſing, after this peration, F Have 

ity ſeen turn 4 ofice 2 poor crop into 4 very g 

41 | one. When barley follows turneps, Which is = 
Ne a the very beſt courſe of All, the: hocing* of the 5 
pots former crop. generally \eltats? the ground in 
584 a great meaſure; and if che türneps be be eat off 

55 early, and the ground can Ve fturned up but a 

a little to the Weather" HEE Sirſng SN will 

ah | be fill let fear! e TURED FE as ens 

ka f One method 6f: raiſing à barle y crop'upon 

2 bew broke up "graſs ound luft not be 

ge omitted, / becauſe it has been practifeck unh 

es very great ſuccefs. Ik the grafs ground be 

Fug broke up early, and the tuff buri A deep} a 

0 ctop of barley being ſown in'the* common Way _— 
top upon the ſurface will ſuceeet ' excellently, and 3 
— while this is taking its growth, the turf will 5 
5 5 rot; ſo that the harveſt being ober, the b. arley 

or | ſtubble may be at once plowed up for wheat ; 

"al 7 __ thee will be a vaſt . of that alfo; after 
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yo the EE; will be in- an excellent ſta 
of tillage. 401 100 2 2 merry 12 * PH 27 5 EY 


tothe 6! 
and the next ns Wy las 
; way here is to mo barley, 9 Th 
days upon the. ground z 1 4 hs and 
e 0. it one, day more, the x | 'iand | 
the. barley, may be cocked and; Joaded. it, As | 
barley i . not apt to; fall Out. of dhe car, ay i. 
NY anſwer, but jt, is, a lovely and. il cop- 
practice, In ſome places thi 1 
x. as 1 as wheat; ; ſheering it and putting 


<6 Bra 1 a ſtacks, 2 0 110 * 300 £15: 4 * 3110 g 
4 arley S oben er than wheat be· 
: T e or Gl . _— | 
e or, mne g ge den 88 
when, cut a little befare, full ripeng(s, is ten- 
fold, What it would have from, the root. A 
e rain on it, while it lies on the ground, is 
nM advantage to the grain; and, thoſe,who.cock 
„it early, while, it is wet with dex, find the 
Horn ſwell from that gackies, and the grein is 


wes e ov oS twa 


FA ”» 


2 4 by A. all purpoſes. \ 

- barley i is.cut at. the time. hers. directed, there 
. be care, in, the putting it together in Lo 
; 6 he any damꝑ and it be trod 

| cloſe, it will grow red on. the. jnfide a be 

Fditter: this chey call being mow. burot; and it 

: ſpoils the grain. The gare myſt. be to let jt lie 


1 out till well har dened 4.5 or if there be a neg 
_fity ranging * it in earlier, it muſt be laid 


2 light, 


. We 


＋ 


5 . 1 5 the firmer may ind it uſeful 


her of ar 3 of this accident in 
the common way letii the barley fand 
tilt Tull ripe” before cutting; Fon the advantage 
of che cutting it a Hats ſooner 8 ſo great, thee 
it is worth the curt "which will be afterwatty 
needful tc, prevent this Accident. 4 T7 10, ee 
obſerved at; of all corn, wheat is the © 
we digg few raifig by the hotſe-hoting - 
ry; but 4 che may be particular de- 


to'einploy't che ſume for his BARLEY; 
it will be uleful to p ive Kitt, in a few words: 
the UireQiong"rieetful on that head.” And Att 
wich regard to tlie 1 of the 5 
The raifing thar part into a kind of bets, dn 
which the born 1705 be ſowyn we have ſeen is 
ver " ſervigeable' with regard: to wheat, but it is 
Toy more to barley; for this' plain reaſon ! 
batl&y;” being a lels tinte in the ground, re- 
el un Able afſiſtance'duting that period; 
and what # may rective from the adVantige6 | 
2 raiſed beds; is not little, Experience has 
do ſhewii ahother p 
en E, that it f 


od it; asd w 


5 . ehr a free eg of 4ir | 


A than is abſplutely neceflary to wheat] 
cat will t 8 re in three rows upon 
each bed; 'Barley ſhi never be-fown in 
woche than 1 for 'whi have been 


ine mile eas bid s 
- obſervation ef this Was 

e of F and fue 
* Y ng. 


Keren ace plant, N 


( 
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. cceding e abundantly * * 
it. This gives the more opportunity for raiſing, 


the beds, becauſe, always the ofewer - rows art 
wn, the higher. the, beds may be. 
 ticle of raiſing the earth for the plants brings 
the culture of the field nearer to.that of the 
garden . and the, nęarer it 116, broyght to that I 
| certainly. the better it will ſucceed; . .-.;...; ad 
Thus far, therefpre,.the farmer; 8 8 
raiſe barley according to the horſerhocing. me, 
thod may proceed with certainty; that he 1s.to 
raiſe the beds as high as he conveniently can 
and to ſow only two;rows, on each bed, leay- 
ing an interval between every. two and 11 
beds, that will Joſt 2 the 7 4 plow. The 
GE, this Ty 
| poſe. e drill. they hay we 
been extremely e go accounted it, 
one of the great advantages of this inſtrument, 
that it ſcattered the ſeeds diſtant from one ano- 
ther ; and who thought it one of the: e 
 Inconveniences of the old huſbandry, tha t. in 
ſowing from the hand upon uneyen ground, 
ſeveral of the grains fell in cluſtersin the hollow 
| places 3 for Mr. Dubamel has. found i in Wheat, 
and others, yet more evidently in barley, that 
no plants ſucceed ſo well as thoſe which ariſe 
four, fiye, or ſix together; proyided there i is a 
ſpace | between one ſuch. cluſter and another. 
| The two rows of barley on each bed, ſhould 
be nine inches aſunder, and if the farmer could 


Spes that the N ſhould riſe i in alternate 
225 little 


127 


end | 
little — 4457 TY cluſter from 
| cluſter, he would ee means obtain the 

richeſt of all crops. Th e conſtruction of the 
drill box is now very well; underſtood.;. and I. 
think it would not be difficult to make ſuch 
an alteration in it, as would; occaſion i it to de- 
liver the ſeed. in parcels of about ſix grains each 

at thoſe, diſtances of ſix inches. I have ordered 

one to be thus contrived for my own. uſe, and 5 
ſhall not fail to publiſh it if it ſucceeds. In 5 
this manner, every little parcel of ſeed in one 8 
row being dropped oppoſite to the vacant ſpace. - 
in the middle between, two parcels in the, 

other row, theſe ſeveral cluſters, would have a 

tance: from one another, and would riſe < 
like fo many ſingle plants with multitudes of -- 
\ ſtalks to each. There is another great ee 
tage would ariſe from this, which is, that if 
ſome of the ſeeds fail ceither,thro' badneſs, by 
inſects, or other accidents, as ſome always do; 
till, there would be no ſpot of the field intended 
for the plants left vacant. Ihe uſual method in 
the horſe- hoeing huſbandry, istoleave only ſingle 
plants at theſe 1 and where one fails, 
it makes a conſiderable gap; but this would = 
avoid that danger entirely. The aſe. ofthe | 
horſe-hoe in the intervals would. keep theſe 
cluſters of plants i in full nouriſhment ; and the 
ſpace between row and row will admit weed- 
ing when the erop Is newly. come up; after 

which it will not want it any more. If. the 


(74 "Mn | 
ol PEN of bailey' ate planted pine Uher 
aahder the, bed'onghtt 60 be a yard broad'f 
wn if it will be better tg make esch bed four foot 
1 jak to ſow the two ros of barley a 
- foot aſundet, leaving four foot intervals bets a 
ween bell and bed. The ground of this in- 
terval will be ſo well dreſſed during the growth | 
of the barley, that it will be in excellent con- 
tion * o receive any other crop.” 1 
Barley ſown in ſprivg in this riethios will 
reg vire to have three horſe-hoeings. One of 
theſe ſhould be when the plants h ve about 
five blades apiece above the ground; a ſecond = 
Juſt wh en they begi in to ſhoot up into ſtalk; | 
and the third whkh the grain begitis td frell 
in the ear Theſe will follow 5 ſuch cons 
venient diſtances one from the other, that. 
the ground will be kept very clean from weeds 
alt the time, and will be in excellent heart for 
whatever follows: The great care required 
Gait he in the horſe-hoeings in ſummer; chat 
the plow does not go ſo neat as to tear up 
of the plants, or to ity ther with the Would 
it throws up; for in either of theſe caſes the 
crop. will be lefſened in proportion, and 
re ſhould be avoided when the 
' afterwards meaſured, to Spe 55 
Andere between that ind the common pro- 
duce. The farmet will underſtind that we 
Ve the methbd of doing this culture in the 
eſt manner, {SO underſtind it if 
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dint crop in a very light to the. arne 
And one thing has been found by all late PaCy. 
; which is, that though oats. will prom, 
with little in manure . 3 
2 will heine e W, Mes 


upon oats nd Thee remind mor l | : 5 


* 


uch more be : 
1 — 3 3 


more than by wheat iclelf. This is 4 great 
conſideration for the huſbandman, and 1 LY 
endeavour to explain it accordingly. 

Every farmer may cultivate oats, for * 
wildgrow upon ſoil: buthethatallowsthem 
the richeſt ground will get moſt profit. A little 


4 


* 


— 
* 


o- plowing ing will be. ſufficient 3 will , 
Ve produce vaſtly upon paſture ground new broken 
= up for tillage; and they ſerve excellently-to 

if PO RI Ire wheat, which would be 


(« 74 ” - 
100 Tank and run into ſtraw, if ſown firſt upon 
it. A piece of ground, where wood has been 
ſubbed up, will alſo produce abundance. f 
them : and if oats be ſown inſtead of barley 
upon a turnep-field thathas been eaten off, the 
dung of the ſheep will be ſufficient manure, and 
it will yield a vaſt crop with one plowing. I 
have tried ſome, years whether barley or oats 
were a me per table crop after turneps, and 
F find they 1 very much upon an equality: 
but as the oat will do very well in ſome ſoils 
5 which are not fit for Barley, as heavy and damp 
clayey grbu ds, they ſhould be fſown upon 
theſe in all caſes. That farmer will make the 
moſt of this ground, ho conſiders barley and 
coats as neatly upon a level, in reſpect of profit; 
and therefore ſows one or the other after tur- 
nes according to the nature of the ground. 
8 +" Oats will ſucceed very well upen a'wheat or 
we | batley ſtubble, and the ground muſt be thus 
prepared for them. In November throw it up 5 
in broad land to have the benefit of the ſnow 
___ -_ and froſts: in January following, give: it 
very good, deep, and careful Slowing, FA, This | 
will prepare it excellently for the ſeed the next 
— Where a very light ground is intended 
for oats, it will do with one plowing. But 
when' the: loamy or heavier ſoils have two 
plowings for oats, the crop is always the bet- 
ter; andthe ground is left in a better condition. 
We 1 en England five kinds of oats; of 
which 
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Tv none but the t 


beſt; and of. whatever nature the land'is, which | 
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3 Loa cipalars tyg, the WHITE r. 


which is the tha elf © Kal, and the BLACK OAT, 
ert 225. other kinds 


Se OAT, and the 


HE 


are. the 122 6 and. 


SABER OS Eel 1 becauſe 'thers are no 
bean 


. e e Es. The Scotch, the Duich, 
d oat, are only ſlig ht varieties of 
TN The. farmer r need 


e W ite oat fix nam 5 
ki ; 1 be ud r kinds, the black 


d the White gat, ng! th ths he. is. bg chuſe in 
e another, according, o the na- 

1nd. The white oat is apt togrow 
n in the _ and blage; the black much 
> ;; ther high where ground. is very rank, 


gat is to be preferred; and where 


the ſoil is free from this 9 the white. 
In either; ; caſe; the ſeed; ſhould be choſen care- 


fully: 20 t e largeſt, heavieſt, and firmeſt is the 


is to be. for wn with them, they ſhould, if poſ- 
ſible, be obtained. from one of a quite! Son 
trary quality be oat will grow on any, dry or 
moiſt, tough or light Wl ag we have obſerved. 
But it will ſucceed beſt if brought from a light 
to a firm land, ar from a moiſt toa dry; of this | 


1 have had repeated experience. Phe white 


oats yield. better than, the black Ne 


8 5 the ſoil and management be et ht; but an 
ill 


error in either of theſe articles W 
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them he- 
neath the other. 
A ſlight Reeping of the bas 50 5 DF * 7 
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Aer Tings 1 0 er Ms crop tha 2 
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to ſow a crop of cats ats and | beans upon the 
ground, but the e 6 


Cauſe Hey take long : 5 Ss” My Fen. How ; 


. cl he; 


1 55 0 broad 


pare it to receive th 


cut, and they may bem 


neſs the 0 Thom be u 
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31 y be done; 
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ever, One arrowin ſery erye N 
. therefore, the addi 1 iflin ng, the 
_ methgd is t n 888 be ſow the bean by. 
. and plow them ſhallow in. 
s after round, to pre- 


Go w them 2 2 9 


Three weeks after Harrow, 
cats; and iow 


lame 80 785 hs 


"hack ow e EE h | 
will be near ripe when the oats 1 115 to 
0 Foto 5 er, fort 
beans. will Abra rc ly well with 1) 
In foils that are light, but have Tom KM 


wk 


be no Way grea greater yy were 


= no the cp ty for the intervals to de large 


h for horſe hoei 
"noogh for grourld i 


9210 he heart, the " artific 11 


gras ſeeds, may very. properly, be Con with 
_ cats, and will thriy 
. the firſt growth 1 


mely eing .duri 
Id eg” and EG Ts 
tbaded'than : amony a crop of barley. 


The 


Ry The oats, . bein in . ground, will. require 
no more care till the beginning of April, when 
it will be a great benefit to the crop to. roll tie 
4 Held, eſpecially if it be of a light loofe Toil; this 
_ may | "be x rep Tl after ſome time, but before the 
| talks Nile to be ſo hard as to ſuffer by breaking. | 
This fixes the mould to theit roots, and they 
_ grow after it with Freſh Sour. 5 WOL 03 
ceds are the next onkel; 1 ad 
1 . againſt this n iſchief” c care ſhould be taken at 
the time of ſowi ng. If the ground be clean 
and "tolerably free from them, the” common 
method of ſowing is as 175 at 
dat will do beſt 2108 here the f 
reaſon to expect rabre-vieeds, i It OA bẽ proper 
to ſow the bean and bat op toy gether; which 
With a little. help will ſtaf e 1; And when 
_ there is moſt dang er of 3 om a great! quan- 
tity; © of, 5 it is © adviſeable fo ſow the Cats by 
the drilf, becauſe it will then be eaſß to cut the 
. Weeds up,” which otherwiſe is ſcarce pothible. | 
The oat ſhould be ct little before it is 
fully ripe ; for it will improve with Jying on 
_ the Stound. But if the White pat be the ind, 
this caution of cutting them Generel Viksre 
full ripeneſs, is yet the more eſſential; be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary upon all accounts, chat this 
a muſt. lie A lee ior BE ound After 
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not ſwell, herbe on e 
The richt time is about | 
fore the ſtate of ripeneſs. Oats are-a-nice; crap 
to manage in many reſpects, but in none Mae e. 
than this, and whe difference is vety grejti( 
tween the value of a cropcthat has'been ju 
_ cioufly managed in all ee 3 
has not. This is the reaſon why ſome; are 
ſo fond of their oat crops, and others c egard 
them ſo little. Very little is to be got by this 
ſpecies, unleſs ſomething is h 
and the farmer will ſeldom 
but it will very well return the expence. 
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y it will ſhrink. 
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If any one ſhould chuſe to raiſe OR by the 1 
new method of drill and horſe-hoeing huüſ- 
bandry, he muſt plant them in double rows, 
with ſix feet ee, ground muſt be 
and, and, the 
bed on which the rows are raiſed, muſt be car- 
ried up as high as it will well ſtand ahove the 
level of the i of the ground. 'Thediftanceof 
the two rows one Low another ſhould be fif- 
teen inches. This will admit of eaſy, weeding, 
Which is a very eſſential article in the culture, of 
oats, for bringing them to large produce: 
the intervals here directed ate alſo veryſwide, 
but there is n conteſting fair experience. They 
have been tried in vatious: diſpoſitions, as 
ſingle; double, or treble rows, but none have i 
ſucceeded ſo well as theſe: The French who 
are intent upon the improvement of huſbandry, 
haue carefully examined a the pro- 


deep plowed where the rows f 


duce. 


four 2 ui fave days he- 


ſtowed upon it; 
allow ſo mech, . 
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hery-to raiſe them with a: very ſine mould, | 
The ſeeds ſhould- be det in by che drill, and, if 
- they: ſhould be made to fall in _ 4 
logins recommended for the bar 
"then as'-foon as che plants are above 
28 =—_— j they ſhould be perfectly * 
1 een the rows, and Ae s will, be 
troubleſome there. After: ten days more, the 
Horſe: hoe ſhould be brought into the broad in- 
'tervals;-and they ſhould be thoroughly well 
broke : this will: give a freſh growth to the 
young plants, eee, ren not to 
domi ſo near the beds as to injure them. After 
this the whole is to . till the | 
5-Ralksiare found;:and- have grown five. or, fix / 
--thehes above the ground; then there mult. be ö 
er-horſe-heeing, and in the ſame man- 
nner.“ As for the other grains, there will be 4 
third regeited juſt when the oata have paſſed the 
-:floweri Gel amd ave! ſwelling in the hnfks. 
This laſt ſhould be mediwith a particular 
erte becauſe on this will depend the great ful · 
2 grain, which may reaſonably be ex- 
| from this laborious:and expenſive,cul- 
ike After this the crop-muſt be managed ex- 
actly as thoſe ruiſed in the common methods, 
and the vats will be very fine. I we _ 
"\Ctedit-what hasbeen-written-off theſe crops, it 
*\ ivild-ſeem that no enethod of culture. was ſo 
4 JE 


the farmer 
is while for more than one r | 
as. the ſame land would. Have vie ded 


yield.confide * bel Where he ould. expect 8 
dude of gh e There ache _. :: 7 


'F eing. w 


edel ach 


the plants or fills the ear 3 but howerer tat be, 2, 
Ay ſometimes. find this ſort 125 
culture convenient g and he will 5 worth 


is no doubt but the produce will b 


common Way, probably it will be better; but 
certainly the ground will be, — 1855 | 
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is ſcatce known: in ſome. — 5 — 
IN 3 is, nat much culzivatecd 
any where 3 ꝓet it i a crop that has its parti. 
cular adva 8. People, who. ate accuſtomed 

tothe taſte and qualities af it, will eat ye bad 
entire; and in general a certain quantity of. at 

mixed with ;houſchold- bread eis not dif: ag res- | 
able, and keeps it moiſt, Rut the great thing 
which ſhould recommepdiit ie be farmer, it, 
that it will grow upon his worſt grounds and 


of this corn, which. may oftan ;be. of Conſe- | 
quence: it is an excellent: cock tar ne n 2 
theleaf :: and be ie 
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it down in the plain growth on certain ocea -· 
ſions, it may be ſown with turneps to great 
profit; for there will be room for its ſmall 
roots between; and the turnep grounds are ge- 
| HR in much better heart than thoſe allowed 
for the rye. There is no food hogs will fatten 
ſo well upon as a paſture of rye, nor does at 
give their fat a better flavour; but it will re- 
quire a fety beans at the end of the ane to 
| harden, as all other foods do. 

The preparation of the ground for rye 1 
very eaſy. It may be ſown in autumn or in 
ſpring, and this males all the difference in the 
work; which for either kind is very little. 
Rye, thou gh it will grow upon poor ground, 
requires ſome manure: in the countries 
where it is in uſe for bread, they make it 2 
part of their regular courſe of culture; but in 
all other places it may alſo be rendered uſeful 
by a proper management. It may be fown-in 
autumn upon wheat ſtubbles once plowed, and 
will be up in excellent: time for the ewes, which 
have lambs in ſpring. The ſpring ſowing 
will come in very wel Reben better « Crops have 
miſcarried; for it is a very faſt ſhooting plant. 
If a wheat erop has failed in ſpring, or a turnep 
erop in autumn, rye may come in the place of 
either, and will anſwer very effectually. It is 
alſo on ſome occaſions worth while to ſow rye 
in order to plow it in, by way of N the 
e a e N of 3 Is N 4 


Pp 


dents... 


e moon ORs thi more than 


665 5% 3 
The choice of the ſeed muſt be 1 6 
* ſeveral ſervices for which it is intended for- 


there are two kinds, the large 3 


fitteſt for winter ſowing; and the; ſmall rye for 
ſpring. The large, or winter rye, is che ſtrongeſt 
and hardieſt ; tis the fitteſt for feeding ewes im 
the blade, and alſo for food of Thogho in the 
grain. This is alſo the kind that ſhould always 
be ſown for the uſe of plowing into the groumd. 
On tlie contrary, if the crops have miſcarried, 
and rye is tõ be ſovyn in their place; the ſmall 


or ſpring kind i is beſt. This will be ripe in 


good time fot hatveſt; and it makes better 


| bread than the other; being not ſo heavy of 
dark coloured. When a crop of ry 


eis ſown 

oſely for feeding of ſheep, it is no matter 
whit the ſoil is, for this dan ige on/any 3 
but when a winter ſowinguof rye is deſign 
for harveſt; there muſt he ſome care in the 
feeding it off in ſpring; for there is a degree df 


tenderneſs in this grain and though it willlive 


in any ground, it will not bear certain aeti- 
hus if the deſign be to feed ewes upon 
the blade in ſpring, and to have a crop at har» 
veſt, the rye muſt be ſown upon a dry and 
light ſoil, for when the a ane a hedrycand 
tough, the feet af the ſheep mae holes, in 


Which the wet 1588 0 and elde then 


comes to little. 11 2411 711 s 33 A 1277205 


When a barveſt crop is expected: it i an 
excellent cuſtom to ſteep the rye. The final 
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the alum to be put in, an ounce to e 
df the liquor. 
twelve hours! longer, the liquor ſhould 'be 


When the farmer omits this care of ſteeping 
e ſeed, he muſt not wonder if the crop run 
up to ſtraw rather than fill in the car; it is 


. 
to both: and is eſpesially neceſfiry ; 


docs god 


_ when the rye is ſown late; upon the miſcar- 4 
nage of another crop. ; 


The Want of this care 
has prevented all the advantage in ſome ext | 
the rye never ripening in the ear for want of 


time for the growth. The ſteeping gives the 1 


eſſoct of more time, becauſe it puſhes tha 
growth 'as much in three weeks, as * Would 
otherwiſe: make in fou. * 3 
The ingredients I have found. 0 beſt 
or g; are only common ſalt and alum, 
The falt to be put into the water till it makes 
an egg ſwim; and than half ſo much more to 
be added ; and after twelve hours: ſteeping, ö 
lon 
Aſter the whole 12 Rood | 


drawn off, and the ſeed ſpread on a floor and 
covered-thick with ſlacked lime, ſifted over it, 
after which it is immediately to be ſown. 


conſtant fact, that the ſtrength this liquor gives 


i110 the firſt ſhoot makes the rye 459385 break 
into the ear; as we fee in many garden 


. flowers; che double kinds of which are ſhorter 
in the ſtalk than the fingle, though. o much 
better furniſhed in the flower. 
Whentheſpring rycisfownwithout fleepin g, if 
! wetweather.tollow; it always runs up into ſtalk, 
vanes, very Mw. nor will any thing 


prevent 


= 


en 


The quantity 'of ſeed uſual 


buſhels to an acre; but when it is 4 
buſhel and half not only is ſufficient,” * 99111 
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| Sroweh ; and tho' the farmers feldom allo, 


* A w 50 


Care of ſteeping. 
17 allowed is two 


yield a better crop. When ſown tod thick, 


the ee eee and grow tall 
in the ſtraw for that very reaſen: this has 


been a great and Denen ee I have ob- 


ſerved alſo that rye does not ſucceed fo well i in 


{mall eneloſures, as where there is more 
for the free air; and probably it is for the very 
fame reaſons; the yo 1 0 * oy? wank 
of room. f 
d8Some Far wheat and rye b jether,! anf all 
the grain'Mais.en. A bread is made of this 
in * — parts of England: bat it is ill buſs 
: for the rye never ripens well _ 1 
is > lg with that ſtronger grain. 
Rolling is always ſerviceable to zye in th 


the expence of weeding to a crop of rye, yet nt 


is an ill ſaving to refuſe it. This is a grain 
eaſily hurt in its ſhoot, and none ſuffers more 


by weeds; eſpecially ſuch as will be large at 
the time of cutting. This i is one inſtance, that 
an indifferent ſpecies will bear the expence of 
good management, for the encreaſe and good. 
neſs of the crop will over . many times "the 
charge: and in in al other caſes within any de · 
gree of moderation, the farmer that — 
moſt upon * A e oy 15 7 1 7 
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Rye is an exception to the general rule of 
cutting corn before it is thoroughly, ripe; for 
this kind will be fubject to many accidents, un- 
leſs it ripen fully upon the ground: and it muſt 
have time to lie aides upon the field fory 
the air to ſweeten it, or it will, grow ily 
A fair ſeaſon» more neceſſary Jon the cutting: 
this than any other grain, for rain makes the 
corn ſhoot in the ear. If the weeds be not) 
ſuffered to wither very well before it is put up, 
they will produce the ſame effect, and fo wilh 
any kind of wet: therefore the ſoaner it ig 
diſpoſed of, the better. And though the market 
of it for bread is going off, there w/ajnew-de- 
mand riſen among the diſtillers, fot it anſwers 
their purpoſe as well: as other grain. The 
ſpirit hey make fram it is nat egarſer than 
that from barley; z and when the legiſlature 
ſhall think proper to let that branch of buſineſs 
g90o on again, the farmer will find a call for this 
= Laos will anche) it N Wort 4s re · 
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> HE trod the . 4 . ' 
into the farmers: buſineſs, was one of 
the firſt, ſteps to the modern improvements of 
huſbapdry; nor is any one greater, We are 
fond of newer things, becauſe wo are new; 
A | * + J but 


| C 


* 


put ds anti tur Ras Me | 
ſo great, that no crop — bs, | 
eſteemed before them. 
Turneps being ſerviceable for the.« nging 
the crop, and for the feeding of cattle, muſt. 
come frequently into uſe in the farmer 8c 
of tillage; and he will: be obliged o ſow, 
upon various kinds of ſoilz but chat Which 
ſuits them beſt of all, is a black mellow carth 
with ſome fant among ĩt 3 or a rich fine loan 
When it happens that there is a piece of gr 
of this kind for them, they will come to N 
greateſt perfection. Turneps neyer will ſucceed 
well in wet heavy lande; nor will they arrive 

at their natural perfection in ſuch as are light 
without a degree of- x ichneſs t to feed | them. 4 As 
this root may be raiſed either in the common - 
| Way” of ſo VAI g, or by the drill and-; LOTiIC-NQC- 8 | 
ing huſbandry, the defect of a. ſoil may be al. 
fiſted by better culture. In good land, ſuch ag 
was juſt deſcribed; the turnep will grow to its 
full perfection in the common method of oul- 
ture; but when the ground is poorer, thoſs 
7 methods- will be more advantageaus, which 
can —— 65e to the crop while growr 
ing. Thoſe, Who are fond of the horſerhoeing 
huſbandry, have beſtowed the moſt 2 
* Praiſes upon it on all {ub} ects i but 

real uſe is on occaſions, when t e ſoil is — 
rich enough to feed a crop in the uſual way. I 
have ſeen turneps, on the pooreſt and moſt im- 


you groundy. that could. be c conceived, grow 
G 4 t 


0 1 
FS 4 great quantity and excellence in this me- 
thod — The lighter the ſoil is, 
the better this method of. culture will ſuccee 3 
and though che number of roots be much 4 
than upon an equal ſpace in the common way, 
the quantity will be greater, and they will be 
_ of a finer taſte and quality. No turneps are fo | 
ſweet as thoſe which grow on the light foils; 
but as theſe have ſeldom much richneſs, they 
are ſmall and apt to grow ſticky: yet thoſe 
very ſoils by the help of the horſe-hocing huſ- 
| 2 will make them grown 60 2 — to 7 

175 ren weight. 
| Turnepe will folloxw oncious-0 { 


; FC i 
vantage. The / ſowiag upon fubble-land. is a 
very good method, the ſeed need only be har. 
rowed in and rolled; and unlefs the winter be 
very ſevere, there will be an excellent feeding 
_ | _- for the ewes and lambs late in ſpring, when 
= | bther food is ſearceſt. Beans and peaſe alſo | 
ig are very properly followed by turneps, and che 
gronnd after all theſe is in a due condition, 
Without requiring any more preparation than 
3 up; and in many caſes even that i 
required. The feed of the turnep will ber 
— upon without damage; indeed it 
will gain ac eg from the preſſure which 
kde ground gets about it by the ſame means. 
This has given tiſe to the practice of ſeattering 
ou turn —— upon crops before __— Are cut. 
practiſed upon barley, and upon 
crea og poſe ith fgets The method 
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| better — leaf t 


— — the ground 


much 


| fort of earth, — we rn ff 


0 *) 
tle before. —— — — 


is to ſtre vy ihe tu 


round and ſmooth it is not liable to 1er beg 


ſtalks of the plants, but gets to the ground; and 
there lies till the 3 come in, and their 
treading 3 des it imo ä by 
is well off, the turnep ſeed 
is ready toi ſhoot, and the 2 were = et 


greater * 


ought to be tender, and fiee from ſtones: 8ome 
have venture this method upon wenn ; 
and have ſound themſelves diſappointed: for the = 
feet of the work-people treading the — 


re upon the ſtones, Hare | 


cruſhed iu be pieces. Whereas when he mould | 
Z is ſoft and tnellowy this is only of the — 
the gardenete of treading tho ſeeds of 


many kinds imo the ground 
In the choice of ſoed, the firmer- i io of · 
ſider the mature of hie fel 8 for if it be very 
good, the common will yield him the 
moſt advantage. It will grow in indi to 48 
erfection as in a garden when the 
ground is of this fine kind, and it has carefu 
management. I the field be of an interior 


bs) 
It might — ſpeak 


of Brunſwick in particular, — 


ſot the communitation between England and 
that part of Germany is eaſy, and there are nd 
where ſofine roots of this kind. A malt you 
Adore befininkd be the ende A 
to the other kinds; the ſeed may be had at 
home, but the farmer ſhould always get i It from 
ſome other perſon who lives at a diſtance, aud 
ſhould take care it be the ſeed of a crop 
| has/grownupon a land of — 
] tron that where he is to! ſoe it. K 
ground be ſomewhat heavy, he ſhauld get 
ce km che Hybib and une and ſo in all 
other caſes. ADR e 1336 168+" 
Th ſeaſons of the eee ing be 
choſen according to the uſe for which 
neps are intended): thoſe for e $63 be 
ſovyn in ; but this is the ſmalleſ} quantity, 
Thoſe, intended for food of cattle, are to be 


ſown either at Midſummer for à winter c cop, 
or in autumn, for one late in ſpring, which 


laſt method has very great advantages. The 
Midſummer ſowing ſubject them more than 
any other to that dangerous enemy the ty, 
which feeds on the firſt; leaves; the au 
ſowing, on the other hand, is — 
that diſtemper in the root itſelf, called the 
ambury. Thoſe of the ſpring ſowing « often 
_ eſcape theſe accidents; merely from the rains 
of * on, but my come to their _ 


aj 


n kind "of! . 270 r giwes 10 
| thoſe of ſpring. "The ſpring ſowing r mY 
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the ſeeds to be well covered: thoſe ſown at 
Midſummer ould have the ground plowed up 
about five weeks befor tolſweeten, land then ü 
twy-fallowed juſt. before the ſowing ; after 
which the-ſord ſhould. be har rowed: in, and if 
rain follow: 100ting; they 
will be very ſecure. - —— ſow ng-w 0 
have decide before, and nothing can be ſo 
| eaſy, in which ever Way they an raiſed-+: if: 
own by. hand | in the common method about 
© acres bes uu 0 


be Mil way: 


anſwers che purpoſe.” 3 2 00G043 ot Rachaget 
Chalkly lands do not agree with turneps; 


and the artificial graſſes: on the other hope: : 
ſucceed ſo well upon them; chat tamogs hould 
never be ſown on ſuch ground; nor ever on 
clayey ſoils. To all others they are nearly! in- 
different; thriving the better as the ground is 
richer, upon what principle ſoever. The 
time which we call the Midſummer ſowing, Nh 
may be varied according to the nature of the 
ſoil. Where that is cold and ſomewhat heavy, 
the beginning of June is the beſt time of all; 
and in lands that are extremely light and warm, | 
the ſeed had better be kept out of the . 
till the 06 end of 13 uly. This management | 
ſhould | 
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ate often enti 


weeding the 


ad. It is ſaid the crop is fafer from 
when ſown by the Grill; but 1 have not 
deen this in the trial. The beſt ſecurity I have 
thay oreature, 32. 40;; were. thy. 


—— | — theJdeſd ische danger, 
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Le G2) 5 
ould | be bees, Jollawed nd; d tho! there 


r ha in ws” . 
fully, at the time of the belt appearance of the 


Crop. I ide fly attacks the young plants, 


8 is to dor the land 


„ eee een 
next. conſideration is thinning the plants and 


by hand in the common way; but when tur- 


Ttops are fown: by the drill, it is much eaſier and 


and dn jecalls. great advantage of 


the fly 


Thi 
on many occaſions to ſhobt weak, 


Pac wp 


and in that als thi fy akg it; for tis ge 
nerally a diſeaſod ſtate in CU IRENE 
i OE 4-0? F 
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deſtroyed by it; and d the be. 


ground: theſe can only be done 
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| quantity of ſeed, they will _ 5 
be left, e at a moderate diſtancg. 


| turneps. A The r 
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— the roots to worms, and feeds 


up, and Be WO r 
ee 


cut up, 
for e At hal, ogy and 


and too thick; the beſt looking plants: 2 | 


No article of huſbandry work. — 
quires ſo nice a management as the hoein og of 
ſt beneficial time >; While 
they are thus young, and the firſt.care muſt be 
not to bury, them at the. heart, by me mould 
hoed up with the weeds t nos is there leſs care = 
required tg know ſome eds, at this catly 
growth, from the crop. En ARLOOK: isa ẽ,lt 
moſt common on turnep grounds, and this has | 
ſo much the appearance: of the tumep irſeif in 
the firſt growth, that the wake may a 


5 take one for the other. 1 17 7 . 719 Te. 5 IP ; F 


Of all the manures which een be uſed: fora 
piece of ground intended for turneps, qunt is the 
worſt; . the very beſt is lime. When che ſoil 
is ſomewhat clayey, nothing ie ſo well as river 
ſand. Tis beſt hw turneps follow other crops 
F. ay 2 manta: "bat 48! — 2 
ak is proper pon | | 5 
is under a neceflity ad pfade, Dung 


8 = 


with ; 
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Aan 08 ode fe «Juice; linde ai les them 
ſweet, atid free from thoſe ann oyanees.”' As'ty 
the fy, thoſe turneps, which "Its lateſt'ſown) 
eſcape" beſt. Many methods have been tric 
to prevent the danger entirely, but more has 
been ſaid of their ſucceſs than is true; at leaſt 
1 I may judge wor, doh q UE ſeen in 25 

vn experience.” ee... 

©) "When the tineps! ate ſome y che rl 
without any deſign of © horſe-hoeing, they 
mould be let into the ground in double rows, 
at ten inches diſtance, "and an interval ſhould 


be left between every two and two rows, broad 


them. Then the turneps, when they have 
tw] ĩv. rough leaves, ſhould be thin'd to about 
nine inches diſtance, and the beſt left; ſo as to 
0 Ae ene, and not © oppoſite, ts one N 
ther. ii 

r! Wen the defi is 46 ule the br6-hoeki 
Ht a as is really the beſt way in very 
r grounds, the ſeed muſt be drilled in 


Angle rows, at two yards diſtance from one 


another; and the turneps thinned, when they 
are up ſb as to have the beſt at ten inches 
aſunder! Then the k 
be uſedꝭ in theſe lacge intervals; and 


76et; and there will be twice as much in 
Aaentity), as could have been obtained 
upon the ſame ground by 12 method. 
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enough for” people to walk in to weed and thin 
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ſe-hoe is 9655 Aly to 


ough the 
numbet de ſmall, the turneps will be all large 
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pound are growingThis:muſt be:by deilling 


'The'turr 
| horſe-hoeing they require; 
will have very finely prepared, the: a 


turneps cannot be eaten upon the. ground in 
this caſe,; becauſe FE pr ae be damaged 
by the creatures that eat them bat * De 
 neficial a way to take: them up and o. 
to the cattle; and theſe will Be ft for t 
vice in ſpring, and ill cache in ry uſeful 

to the farmer. * 4 1 345 940 N 
other anden e 
oblige the farmer at any time to ſows ere 
of turneps late upon a poor ground, he mul 


more of the turnepsat the time of inning. 
weeding: for the ſeaſon, and |the-foil-wilt 
let any grow large; and aherefore he 
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p of heat aa 


properly ſow]n upon che fame And 
the Alec wheat in — rows, in 2 


the intervals; about the firſt week in Ober. 
2 will by that time have hadullzhe | 


bk 


wheat. “ 85 . . 4 7. 3 r +1 I. 15 297% 5 fo 


Aſter this, all is to be left to natute the 


I 8 


allow the more ſeed at firſt, 


Have the greater number. 
The farmer, . to have n tur- 


neps, ſhould ſave the ſeed of alarge rooted 


plants. This may eaſily be contrived/between 
two, who liye at ſome diſtance, andl to both of 


whom a change of ſeed will be equally adv an- 


tageous. We know in gardeniſg, that the 
* of fine Plants in their kin 
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-produce fine 
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eultice..chicfly axes 
mon kinds 
thing Gill happe 
his ground in order, and the reſt wi 


0” 


fit. ie 195 | th 


plants agein : 


gatdes plants have all bean meifed — com- 
by theſe means; and the ſan 
n from; the ſame courſe. of 
management in the field. The expert: — 


a large crop will ind e gardaner to 
U depend in 


2 great meaſure upon the iced. andy 
When the ſeaſon comes for eating: the tur- 
it is beſt upon all : accounts 0 do it an 
dhe ground: for che dung, wine, and ſwest 
_of the creatures while they feed, enriches the 
earth, But the turneps/ſhowd alwaysbe pulld 
up ; fer M they be caten as they grow, they 
ane never gnawed clean down; and inthet al 
grow again, after the land is plowed ; and 


| e good crap ihat ſball he ſown upon 


it after wards: for when the tunnep æiſes Ae 
weed ſhete is none worſe. When the gr 
wants the refre(hment of the dung ha oc 

dhe ſtieep, the beſt yu n 


dt into a kind of fald, with hurdle fences, and 


fo pull all the turneps, in that-compats, and 
pong 6 on the ground. . When they hate 

ant thoſe, tht fold is to be remoued, and 4 
ſreſh piece of che ground encloſed. in the hur- 
dies, ES * oy Vs 2 an. 3 
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pixee of End 


by BW te to feed the heep upon forme ; 

hen which does; thus, " Make a fold with hurdles | 

m- upon the land intended to be enriched, and 

me putting in the ſheep, pull up the tutneps out 1 

of their proper field, and put them into the fold: : 

| of | the ſheepwill eat them up, leaves as well asroots 

ep | and the hurdles are then to be remo ed I 

lin WW to make the fold in a new place, and ſo. on til 4 
5 
ur- 


they have: in the * Bound. „ 
0 H A P. VI. / 4p, 29 4 * : | 
a the Northern turn. 37 — 4 


T farmer fofficiently knows the 5s vatute af bp 
turneps, and we have here given directions 
for the choice and culture; but there has lately 
come into England the notice of a peculiar = 
kind, which has ſo many advantages /over'the 
reſt, that itis extremely worth his while to en- 
quire after it. This. like the other kinds, as 
they are called, is no more than a ſeminal va. 
riety of the common turnep; but it is one „ 
thoſe that will remain the ſame from er þ A 
fully ſaved, and is therefore worthy attention. 
Its colour is white on- the lower patt, and on 
the top green: it is more tender and juicy _ 
than any of the kinds we uſvally cultivate, and as 
alſo more hardy; the winter colds taking ſo little 
effect upon it, that it continues in perfection 
till late in the ſpring © and it is not Jable, like 
CE kinds of our growth, to grow | 
-M ſticky. 
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rably larger. * 
alſo mentions it. He confirms what is ſaid by 
the farmers who have raiſed it; and mentions 


turnep, they call it the Naper, a term doubt- 
leſs derived from the Latin name of the turnep 


ſeed. Eb 6 


than our turneps: and this agrees alſo wit 


out places for the culture of this turnep, which 
5 may make it of much greater value. 


of the fens, who have ground that riſes a __ 
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Ricky. The ſize is alſo a very important 
— fourteen pounds is a common . 
for one of them, and often they are eee 


Whence the firſt ſeed of this teney came; 
we do not know. lt is at preſent cultivated in 
Denmark and in Sweden. The biſhop of 


Pontoppidan, in his late hiſtory of Norway, 


roots of twenty ſeven pounds weight. 
The Danes have a peculiar Name for this 


Napus, There may be uſe in the knowing 
this, as it will teach us to enquire for the richt 


With jepard to its culture, all that has been 
faid particularly, is, that it will hear a damper ſoil 
b what 

the author juſt named mentions concerning its 
place of beſt growth | in Norway, which is on' 
little hillocks in their boggs. This is a ſub- 
ject very well worth our notice, as it points 


To ſpeak of what is certain, we may pro- 
poſe it to thoſe huſbandmen upon the borders 


above the level of the flats, which are 
petly called by that name. In theſe were is 
ae a _— rich + mould, which would 
3 doubtleſs 


2 


— 4 


4 
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doubtleſs anſwer excellently for the nouriſhing - 
this root; and the moiſture of the flat ground, . 
at the foot of theſe places, -would. am the  * þ 
roots the ſame kind of ſupply which they have, 
in thoſe hillocks, on which the biſhop a. 
they grow ſo well in Norway: but there is „ 
yet another purpoſe they may anſwer, which „„ 
will be of more importance: this is the 8 4 
a og cxppr.98 Doggy vu. | 5 
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A pri fo enlinating the Naper N 5 . 


\HERE has been a 1 nels dit. Ty 
covered in Ireland, of raiſing hops upon 
boggs; and the fame courſe of reaſoning, may. 
lead us very ſucceſsfully to the culture of this 
particular turnep. The undertaking will be 
leſs expenſive, and the care of the crop very 
trifling; yet there will be all the proſpect in the 
world of great ſucceſs. 
In that method of cultivating hops, the bogg . 
is to be drained; and then, holes are to be 
opened at diſtances; and mould brought from 
a paſture is to be thrown in to fill them: but 
in this, there will not require that vaſt labour 
or expence. It appears by the Norway ac- 
count, that the Naper will grow no where ſo 
well as in a little hillock raiſed upon a wet 
vottom: Therefore ſmall hills of good mould 
" | H 2 being 
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> laid: upon a bogg, drained to a Wo den 
| — will doubtleſs raiſe it moſt ſuccefsfully; | 
For this purpoſe a proper extent of bogg of 
the worſt kind may be choſen, and being 
drained in ſome degree by a trench dug round 
it, the water may be kept by a head at ſuch a 
height ! in that trench, as bs affect the bogg 
6nly, at the depth, perhaps, of ten inches from 
the ſurface. Then let round ſpots be marked 
out for the turnep hills; and the ſubſtance of 
the bogg be dug away one ſpade deep within 
thoſe circles. Let good mould be brought in 
from ſome neighbouring place, and theſe holes 
be filled up, and the earth raiſed into a round 
hill of two foot height, in the centre above the 
level of the natural ſurface of the bogg. Theſe 
hillocks will, in all reſpects, reſemble thoſe 
natural rifings of the ground in the Norway 
Twamps, and the kind of turneps we are de- 
ſeribing will grow as happily upon them. 
The ſeeds ſhould be let in by hand in a regular 
manner, and the growth will very well anſwer 
for that trouble. The value of the turnep is 
ſufficient to pay many times this 1 1 eps 5 
ground which is of no price: - 
There are many adviettages attenSog this 
method. of raiſing turneps, which may not, 
perhaps, at once be feen. In the firſt place, no 
plant whatever, which is raiſed in fields, re- 
quires ſo much of the garden culture as the 
turnep; weeding and watering in particular. 
mow both theſe ate difficult in fields, and the 
latter 
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latter ſometimes altogether 


the weeds: as they riſe. In fields, the weed» 
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imptacticablo: 55 
whereas in this kind of plantation, nothing caa 
be fo eaſy. The trouble of weeding is all in this 


caſe, and even of that there will not be much; 


for it is eaſy to go round theſe hills, and deſtroy 


ing of the crop is always attehded with the 
miſchief of treading down a great deal of it, 


| whereas here the feet of the weeders would | 
never come upon the ground, where the crop 
grows: they would only walk upon the 


ground between the hillocks, that is upon the 


uſeleſs ſurface of the bogg. By degrees alſo the 5 


very ſubſtance of the bogg would be improved 
bo this, for the weeds being thrown upon it 


from time to time, and trampled in, Wa rot 


there; and there would be ſcatterings alſo of the 
mould, and of ſuch manures as would be in a 
courſe of time needful for the improvement os. 
the ſoil in the hills; and theſe” additions, af- 
ſiſted by the draining, would by degrees bripg 
the barren matter into the condition of mould, 
But there is another advantage the turneps 
of this growth would have above all others, 


which is the opportunities of frequent refreſh 


ment by water, which no root requires ſo much 


for its encreaſe in ſize. - The of the 


hillocks would be moiſt from the very con- 
ſtruction of the ground; and on any occaſion. 
vhen the ſurface ſhould become dry, "ihe water 
of the trench 2 2 be thrown d them 


H ye with. 


33 6102 3 
with ſcoops ; and would give that necdful re- 
ſeethment. 25 
For this purpoſe, it wich be proper to minke 
the. pieces of turnep ground, in this way, no 
K broader than twice ſo far as a ſtout labourer 
| could throw the water from a ſcoop. This is 
a conſiderable breadth, and even in large works 
there would be no great inconvenience in con- 
triving to have the advantage by opening 
trenches at theſe, diſtances purpoſely.” _ | 
The great danger of a turnep crop every one 
| | "ARES is ſrom the fly; this only attacks them 
While they are in the ſeed leaf; and never is ſo 
Hurtful as in very dry ſeaſons. Good waterin 
will in a great meaſure ſecure the young crop 
from this devourer; and it is here eaſily given by 
a ſcoop from the trenches. There is the advan- 
tage not only of deſtroying the flies, which 
cannot bear wet, but of forwarding the growth 
of the plants, which is a ſecond ſecurity againſt 
them; for when the rough een Pest, the 
ae pe. are ſafe, = 
When we conſider the quititity: of wore | 
© Wooley is in Ireland, and the cheap price of la- 
bour in that country; this propoſal cannot 
but appear in an advantageous light. The 
produce will be very ee and the 1 
ſcarce any thing. 5 
It has been juſt e that che bills will, 
nt times, want refreſhment ; and this may be 
given them from the mud at the bottom of the 
peenches with a very __ rotten Aang 1 
wi 
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will mix freely with the. ſurface of: the hills; 
and when one crop is taken off, the prep Aras 


tion ſhould thus be made for another. 158 


If any objection could be raiſed againſt __ 
—_— it would be that the whole is to be 
done by labour of the hand, not by the plow | 


and other inſtruments of fn rk but this 


is anſwered already by the cheapneſs of labour. 
It is true, that this approaches more to the na: 
ture of garden culture, than of that of the field, 


but the produce will be ſo much the greater, for 


the garden culture is more perfect than that of 


the field; and the turnep is. a root which in- 


deed properly belongs to the garden. 

There will be a uſe in this cultivation of the 
turnep, which the huſbandman may not at 
firſt, perhaps, be awarę of: it is that of feeding 


cos upon the roots, which, from a coarſe or 


bad food, have got an ill taſte ig the milk. 
'This turnep is peculiar, in e i to the 
true flavour. : 


What is ſaid of the cattle, upon the poor rad 


| barren ſea- coaſts of Norway, would ſcarce be 
credible, if it were offered to us upon leſs au- 


thority : the cows, which have little herbage 
for their ſypport, feed ravenouſly upon the. 
heads and refuſe of the fiſh, which the fiſher» 


men, who cure the reſt for exportation, throw 


upon the coaſt. As monſtrous and unnatural 
as this may appear, experjence confirms it: and. 
the cows fall into no diſorders from it, only 


* milk pets a very offenſive taſte, This is 
. cured 


\ 
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were the firſt that cultivated the Naper tornep! 


Found this good, and all their neighbours follow 
We have nothing in this part 
öf the world fo abominable for the food of 
Cattle, as fiſh offals; but there are ſeaſons when 
milk grows ill taſted, and it will be very proper 
Whether ot 
not there be particular virtue in this turnep, for 
the taſte of the milk, cannot be known but by 
due experience: any turneps will have the 
effect, for they are a ſweet as well as whole- 
ſome food, but, perhaps, this poſſeſſes the ow; 


their example. 


to take this method of curing it 


17 in a degree 2 to W N 
; | 15 H A P. vin. 
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Kantate of the modern huſbandry 
our anceſtors, 


graſſes. 


with the common graſs: : but from the ſeeds 


of this wild kind, is raiſed that larger and 
More excellent kind, which we propagate in 


tillage ground. We call the former red honey 


ſuckle, and the latter clover, and there is no 


' 6ther difference. The 


great uſe of clover is 


for the food of cattle, and its advantage in the 


courſe 


tered by feeding them on theſe RATIOS b e 1 
e of art: who, ſo far as we know: 5 


SE. | 1 
ry 


plant and the turnep, are the two 
eſſſential articles, wherein we ſee the ad- 
over that of 
Clover is one of the artificial 
The plant is originally wild in our 
paſture grounds, where it is mowed and eaten 
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lowed their example in the mand; 


taking off the edge as the farmers call it, 
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earls * „ e N comes in aſtut 
one crop, and prepares the ground for another, 
yielding a beneficial growth,” and ſuving that 
vacant time; which ufed to be allowed for fall. 
lowing: The Flemiſh farmers taught us the 
uſe of clover,” and it would be well if we fol 
Hgeme! of itt 
for the crops they-procur exceed ours, a ally 
by one third; and in many caſes they 2 
We ſhall here wie ible: and J. ü th 
w clover en poor ng, ann | 
an error: no plant requires more ftrength in 
the ground; though it exhauſts that "ſtrength 
much leſs than ſome other erops. The rankeſt 
ſoils afford the beſt crops of c over; and when | 
the common practice ſows oats upon an Ger. 
rich piece of ground to prepare it for wheat, by 


many caſes clover would be a tenfold : 
beyond i it. This may be a very great uſe r 
clover in ſome caſes: but in oe it is 6. 
come upon land that has been long in tillage; 
ſowing this between crop and crop ; and for a4 


longer or ſhorter continuance, according to the 


nature of the ground. The beſt ſoil of all is * 


rich loam that Has a' good q re” | 
mould among it. 1 th 


ceed better- upon warm than cold land, and,. 
upon light than heavy. The finer the land is 

broke, the better the clover will thrive; there- 
fore it comes well aſter corn, when the ground 


Fl 
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has been very well prepared for that crop; 3 and 
as it roots deep, and the corn but ſhallow, it will 
thtive as well upon ſuch ground, nearly as upon 
freſh. | All the while it is growing, its trailing 
ſtalks and broad leaves ſhade the ground, and 
again mellow and prepare it for another crop; 
the dung of the animals, which feed en 5 
compleating the preparation. | 
Ihe ground being choſen, and this prepars 
tion. of t;by other;crops underſtood, the choice | 
of ſeed is the next article, which ſhould com: 
mand the farmer's attention. If he can pro- 
Lure true Dutch or Fle miſh ſeed in good con- 
| ditian, nothing can be ſo proper: but newnel; 
of this ſeed is a thing of great conſequence; 
therefore freſh, that is of our own grebe 10 
better than tale. from abroad. A 
The largeſt clover ſeed. is the beſt; andi i N 
55 ſhould — heavy and ſmooth, and of a pale 
dlive c colour. A little of the orange caſt only 
ſhews it has been over ripe, and is no great 
diſadvantage; ; but if it be blackiſh and duſty, 
it is for nothing, ,; We have a purpliſh 
clover ſeed that is tolerably good, but the olive- 
coloured i is always che Wandelt, heavieſt, and 
beſt. {Ea 0 Li 1 
The time of 2 way be different, a0 
aan be 05 the practice of doing it alone or 
1 . When it is e. with Arn, bes 
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it will then riſe clear of weeds, and get a — 
footing in the ground during the winter. In 
moſt places, the practice is to ſow clover in 
February, but I have found by many trials, 
that the autumn ſowing yields the beſt crops. 

There ſeldom are winters ſo ſevere as to hurt 
it much; and when the winter happens to be 
very mild, the clover will grow to 4 ſur being | 
ſtrength by ſpring. | 

Ray graſs is a very good mixture with clover, | 
for lands that are any thing damp or heavy; for 
the clover will ſeldom there afford large croj 
alone. The beſt way of ſowing theſe, is for them 
to come after wheat; and in that caſe the ray 
graſs ſnould be ſown with the wheat in — 
tumn; and the clover in the beginning of the 
following ſpring, chuſing a time when there is 
a likelihood of rain, and rolling the whole 
ground as ſoon as the clover ſeed is ſown; This 
preſſes it ſufficiently into the earth, and does 
nothing but good to the corn. The clover 
takes its firſt growth under ſhelter of the corn, 
and no crop of it thrives ne than one thus 
managed. 
Our femmes! 8 what they fond dans with | 
the ſpring corns, uſed to put both ſeeds into the 
ground together, but experience has now taught 


them better, for in this caſe the clover will 


ſtarve the barley in its firſt ſhoot: but if the 
barley be ſown firſt early in ſpring, and the 
1 ſeed let into the ground when that is a 
finger's length above the ſurface, both will 


(2706 
Fhe barley 


very well. 


ſucceed ver 
liſhed' in the 


ground, and the clover 


the better, becauſe the ſeed will, have dale | 


for its firſt” ſhooting- 3 


Clover may very properly * bi Fans with 
oats: and in this caſe it is better to ſow the 


dats firſt, and the clover ſome little time after, 


as in the railing it with barley. The young 


ſhoots of either of theſe grains defend and 
ſhelter the firſt leaves of the clover, and the 
crop ſueceeds vaſtly the better. In both theſe 
| 2 method no uſed in Hertfordſhire is 
excellent: they 
and when it is 


ſtrong in the blade, they ſow 
the clover by means of a hand drill. Leſs ſeed 


does this way, and it is delivered to the ground 
| for the lightneſs 14 
© clover feed makes it jubject to be very much 
blown about when ſown by hand, ere e if | 


witty more - regularity 


f Weh be any thing windy. 


It is an blue ran, oh the 508 that 
| clover ſucceeds better with the white oat that 
with the black, but the reaſon ſeems to be 
more in the times of ſowing than in the na- 
ture of the oats, fot their difference from one 


another is but flight. The black oat is com- 
. monly ſown earlier than the white; and in ge- 
| neral, When clover is ſown in ſpring, 


ground too gen. e 


The uſe ef cover le bor aud ena 2 
* 9 freſh and in the ks | 
= 


Weill Be eſtab, 


ſow'he corn in the uſual way, 


nn g. . 4 = 


it does 
not ſucceed well, if the ſeed be e into _ 
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two articles; the er- and - moſt- general of 

which is, that of feeding, and, therefore, we 
ſhall firſt conſider the clover as it; ferves that 
uſe. Horſes, cows, and ſheep, ate all fond of 
clover, and will be, nouriſhed: greatly by it; 
but they muſt at firſt be brought to it by de- 
| grees, elſe being too Mah, it nn throw: them 


into diſeaſes! i 5 Arie. 


Tho clover will FR two or + chives leadbns, 
the firſt year's growth is upon all accounts moſt 
valuable. The ſtalks are tender and full of a 
| rich juice; and the power of the root being en- 
tire, it ſhoots up quick after eating; but in the 
followin ſeaſons, ke root 1s languid' and the 


plant is full of hard ſtalks, and afford- 


— little — The firſt year's clover 
may be known by its bright green colour; and 
- 25 it loſes this in the ſucceeding ſeaſons, and 
becomes of a dark ue, it loſes i its rien . at 
the ſame time. 1 
of whatever age the: cloves 3 is, the winter 
ad ſpring are the ſeaſons when it is'moſt va- 
luable, not only being moſt wanted then, but 
being in beſt condition. In winter a ſmall | 
number of ſheep may be fed upon a clover field, 
and their dung 5 as — good as — 
feeding does it harm, but they muſt not be — 
too many into a ſmall compaſs, for if they bite 
it too ſhort, tis not ſo ready to recover as it 
would de in a better ſeaſon. This is not the 
caſe with cos, for they eat too coarſely of it, 
5 treading 


/ 
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treading it into the ground in dampiveather, aud 
when it is young, often deſtroying the roots; 
and their dung hurts the crop as much * that 
of ſheep improves it. : 
The beſt way of managing Ts mban i uh 
intended to laſt ſome time, is by careful feed. | 
ing in it; for when it is ſeveral times mowed, 
it ſoon looſes the ſtrength at the root. There 
is one condition only in which mowing is pre- 
ferable in this reſpect even to feeding, which is | 
when the clover is in danger-of being over- Tun 

by natural graſs, riſing among it. In that caſe 
the feeding cattle upon it, eſpecially feeding 
cows, promotes the growth of the natural 
_ graſs, and prevents that of the clover. © 

The ſeaſon when clover will get moſt harm by 
ſheep is November; for the buds for the next 
year's — are then new formed, and juſt riſen 
above the ground. Theſe afford a pleaſant 
mouthful to ſheep, and for that — thoſe 
creatures always bite cloſe at that time of the 


20 year; but the quantity is little, and the miſ- 


chief very great: for theſe buds being eaten off, 
new ones muſt be found before there can be 2 
freſh growth; and that is a work of ſome time; 
whereas clover is ſo hardy as to grow. durin gall 
the fore part of winter. So that if the No- 
vember buds had been ſuffered to ſhoot for a 
few weeks, others would have been formed 

under them, and the crop might have been 
eat off without any damage to th den 
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Clover, that i 18 cut for hayzcſ ls duld n 
| for that purpoſe, - juſt after the general numbet 
of the buds have begun te open i into flour. f 
it be cut ſooner than this, it is not in perfec 
tion; and if ſuffered to ſtand longer, the toct 
will have little ſtrength for the next gromhi | 
| The quantity of the hay is greateſt when cut 
juſt at the time when At is E full 
bloom; and it is of the fineſt quality. 

That part of cloyer, which is to fand for 
ſeed, ſhould be upon a warm dry —— 
the dloves were ſown in autumn, the ſeed will 
| be moſt perfect, which is ripened the firſt ſum- 
mer: bi when. clover ſeed is ſown in ſpring 
the time of obtaining perfect ſeed — 
plants, is the ſecond — The plants for 
this purpoſe ſhould ſtand till the ſeed is of its 
full bigneſs, and is juſt beginning to harden. 
Then it will perfect while on the ground, with - 
out loſing its colour, whereas A ſtands #0: - . 
be dry in the huſk before the crop is cut, will 
beſide the waſte turn yellow, and often reddiſh; - 
and what is cut while too green, will grow | 
black in the d dying. The ſeed of clover, Which 
is cut juſt at the time here directed, will be 
olive- coloured, clean and gloſſy; and will being 
a price: the farmer ſhould obtain ſeed} by ex- 
change with ſome one at a diſtance, if he have 
it not freſh from abroad; and if he take care to 
have ſuch of his own as is e ne _ 
_ change un the ms A n,;/m; 
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. Aſter clever of the ſecond year has been ent 


for ſeed, it is an excellent practice to plow in 


| the aftermath, by way of preparing the ground 
wheat: and the beſt way of all is to turn in 
ſheep a little before, to eat off a part, and 0 
improve the land by their dung. It is an ex. 


for 


eellent way of preparing land for wheat in warm 
low s, to plow in a large growth of 


clover in the middle of May, and to ſow the 


wheat in October, upon a third turning; on 
the contrary in cold lands that lie high, tis beſt 


to eat off the clover in ſpring, upon land ins 


till the end of July, by which time there will 


be a good crop which may be plowed in, ina 


tended for this purpoſe ; and then to lay i 


dry time, and the wheat ſown upon it in the 


good condition and cleanneſs. 


Ia the feeding of clover, it is a ood rule: to 
| ſet the crop to be eat off frequently, and while 
mall, becauſe the ſoil, when of this weak kind, 

will feed a ſupply of young thoats, but cannot 
' Ffupport a large growth from the ſame roots in 


any tolerable . : if the clover be fuffered 


to ſtand on ſuch poor ground, till of a full 
fie, the leaves grow brown and ſpotted. Ou 
the contrary, tis better in rich ground, to let 


the elover come to a f all ſiae z — cattle are 


turned 
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beginning of September. The ground in this | 
caſe is not only mellowed by = clover, and 
enriched: by the dung of the creatures that fed 
on it; but this crop has kept it clear from 
wieeds, — pate bothy: oP 


Axe 


not be neun ende: and after this the roots 
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turned in, becauſe the quantity will be n 


greater, and the renewed crop will come ſoon 
again to a good condition. For theſe reuſons, 


clover upon poor ground ſhould be princip 
eaten by ſhvep and on ſũch as is richer by 
large cattle: toms the ſheep will thrive beſt 


upon a low crop; and their dung nnn 
the ground. 


We owe to the Fre 


it with flax and hemp. The clover does not 
at all injure the growth of theſe large 


but all the time they are riſing to pert 


eftion; 
̃iĩt is eſtabliſning itſelf in the ground: the roots 
gathering ſtren 


gth, though the ſhoot above is but 
little. When the flax or hemp is pulled up, 


it gives a kind of dreſſing to the ground; the 
toots breaking the ſoil as eee pulled: up; 


and after this the clover, ha 


to itſelf, grows very faſt,» In duch 4 8 
there may be a mowing of clover toward tlie 


end of the firſt year, and the: quantity will 


will ſtren . themſelves extremely. The 
uſe as to feeding or cutting will depend u 

the choice and condition of the ſtalk z, bai 
the next uſe be a mowing, there may be early 
in ſummer a very fine crop cut, and the rot 
will be eſtabliſhed in great ſtrength. for the fu- 
ture growth. All this is meant to be ſaid of 
the cutting clover for hay; fot if theſe yot 
_ wald be cut for ſeed, the roots would. 
"8 TY e 


Z incichs hint of another 4” 
method of raiſing (clover, which 3 


plants; 
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be 12 line value-afterwards.. la Funes, where 
this method was firſt 3 they out oe 
1 er, and another the foll 

We are 40 uipkeallowences for the di 
fetcnce- of weather and ſeaſons, — | 
d and ne and malt be ow | 
rections. , # ; 

The new huſt ban dry h dd eſtab- 
liſhment in France 2 country it 5 — 
ſuits better than England) that they are for al. 
lowing all plants due diſtance, and a regular 
culture, and are great enemies to the method 
of promiſcuous ſowing. Their 
of lucerne has led them to the lame pradtice 
in regard to clover. They take ap pant 
2 in this way with other 
; and remove them to freſh ground: well 
prepared, planting them by hand at a diſtance, 
which allows hoeing between. Fee de 
Pont Oriant, ho firſt pradtifed this r nethod 
France, planted the clover at eighteen 2 
diſtance, and allowed full uſe of labour to pre / 
vent weeds and ſtrengthen the crop. The 
method is too new yet, to be of aſcer- 
tainment in regard to the ſucceſs but tis pro- 
 bable, that this practice is better ſuited to the 
large graſſes, ſaintfoin, and lucerne, than (o 
clover, Indeed, if in England any one ſhoud 
wiſh to plant clover in this manner, there is 2 
large white kind, which is of equal value wich 
* red, and will anſwer better, becauſe 


2 taking 
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taking root at the joints, and growing vaſtly 
branched, it will produce a great deal mor 


by art and nature. 
It is certain, that w 
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ſiders its immediate produce more than the 


CL 
1 
. 
way” 


dis beſt to ſow it in autumn; and to ſow it 
alone. The utmoſt preparation he can” Ive 
the lahd will be very well repaid” by 


eſtows upon it in labour afterwards ; bat the 
uſual courſe of pre reparing for one crop in the 
| ſowing of another, which the French leſs re- 
gard than we, is the preferable method. We 
are not to Wonder that they have carried the 
new huſbandry to a greater length than our- 
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is to make tillage fupply : fie. lace of mature ; and 


— 


3 uſed to depend in a manner ſolely Fj 
| ws in many caſes; and in all theſe,” 
trut 


7 Ts 


ception. We ſhall not recommend this plant 
as an object of the new method; yet it may be 


vantages: for he who would have the largeſt 
and fineſt * of this herb, ſhould-allow a 


from the ſeparate plants, than the common 
red kind polfibly could, however favoured both 


Fe cbules to 
devote a piece of freſh land to clover, and con- 


general courſe of croping the ground, then 


777 produce, and ſo Will any expence 9258 


ſelves; for the principal obj = of that practice, 
where labour is cheapeſt, is is moſt x practica- 
ble. We ſhould unite both. Tis 8 that 


in all others, the right courſe will he to 
unite their jnfluence * even clover is not ah ex- - 


an inſtance of the great effect of the two ad- 
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wet weather; and after every mowing, let 
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great deal of tillage firſt, and not be ſparing o 


manure afterwards. _ 
If any one chuſes, from his particular thi 
ation; to raiſe clover alone in a piece of freſh 
land, let him get the ground into excellent 
tüth; and then ſow good clover ſeed in Sep- 
tember. When the froſt has hardened the 
ground, and there is a fine young crop upon 
it, let him allow it a ſmall dreſſing of ſome 
good manure, the kind produced, of ſheep 
dung and earth, in the covered fold is beſt; 
but any other ſuited to the ſoil may be uſed, 
This will give a prodigious encreaſe in early 
ſpring : after this Jet him by turns feed the 

ground, and mow it; keeping off large cattle in 


5 
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him repeat the ſcattering of a moderate dreffing 
of ſome proper manure. In this way he will 
keep the roots in ſtrength, and the ground in 
good heart to ſupport them; and all the extra- 
ordinary charge he will be at, will be ten times 
over repaid by the produce. There is a great 
diſpute among thoſe who, ſtudy huſbandry, 
about. the ſowing a larger or ſmaller quantity 
of ſeed. The favourers of the pew. method 
are for a very little ; becauſe it-is their prin- 
ciple, that a few plants, well nouriſhed, pro- 
duce more in quantity than a great many that 
| are not: but J have not ſeen this hold true in 
clover, To be ſure thoſe, who talk of twenty 
pound of ſeed to an acre, ſpeak of too much; 
but in a piece of ground fo well prepaied, and 
| | 0 
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10 A 1 afterwards, as (hot dierekt, 2 
vaſt multitude of plants will be well ſupported; ' 
and of this I am certain from repeated obſerva- 
tion, that the young and tender crop from a 
great many roots, is more agreeable, and more 
beneficial to cattle, than the large and rank 
grown ſtalks from a few that are fed too highly. 
No manure is ſo cheap, nor any ſo excellent 
on this and many other occaſions, as that of the 
covered fold ; which is a light mould laid un- 
der the ſheep where they are folded, under 
Fover of a roof. Twelve loads of this being 
iven to the field after every mowing, the crop 
will ſupport itſelf in ſtrength for ſeveral ſeaſons; 
though the plant be in its own nature ay | 
biennial, periſhing when it has ripened 
When clover: is raiſed in the uſual way with 
| barley, it laſts two ſeaſons very well; and en- 
riches the land for a new crop: but when its 
own uſe alone is conſidered, there will be many 
times the advantage in thus ſupplying it from 
time to time; never letting it run to ſeed; and 
keeping it. upon the ground much longer, = 
There has of late been Aa benefit by feeding 
hogs upon it; and with due care few uſes of 
| this plant are more advantageous: but for this 

Purpoſe it ſhould be raiſed. alone, and from 
time to time mowed for other uſes, and new 
ſupplied with nouriſhment, as We have di- 
A 

The autumn is preferable for ſowing clover 
lone, not only becauſe the roots get ſtrength 
I . during 


Gs 


18 T | 
during winter, but that they never fail of grow. 
ing: whereas when clover is ſo wn in ſpriog, if 

very cold rains follow, it comes up | but poorly : 
aud 65 dry hot weather comes on, it will not 
come up at all. In autumn, there is nothing 
of this danger: it ſhould be ſown early, nt 
therefore the beſt crop for it to follow, is one 
that is ſooneſt off the ground: then in the be- 
ginning of winter, it ſhould be rolled to faſten | 
the earth to the roots of the young plants ; after 
- which, in the ſeverity of froſt, ſuch a dreſſin 
of warm manure ſhould be allowed as juſt di- 
rected; then early in ſpring it ſhould be rolled 
again. If this care have been taken, the land 
in good order, and the ſeed freſh, there wil 
be an excellent crop of clover upon the ground, 
toward the latter end of May. This ſhould be 
cut as ſoon as it comes into flower : every part 
of it will then be good ; and the roots, being re 
freſhed with a light drefling, will ſhoot again 
immediately, and this way there will be ſweet 
clover at the farther part of ſummer, when this 
graſs is naturally of leſs excellence. 
In the making the clover into hay, there 
muſt be a great deal of care, elſe one of the 
beſt fodders in the world will, by ill manage- 
ment, become one of the worſt. Clover is 3 
more juicy plant by far than common graſs, 
and therefore will need more time and more 
care in the drying. A fair ſeaſon ſhould be 
choſen for the cutting it, and the mowers 
ſhould not be Kent too early into the 175 
„ Tes 


| wards. Clover muſt be kept u 
very dry; for if it ſnould be ſtacked while there 


ing too largely, many of our ſtrong and heavy 


= Cad: 


There is a time when the dew is is partly off, 


and the plant is yet freſh, though not wet. 
This period the mowers know very well, be- 
cauſe it is at this ſeaſon that it meets the ſcythe 
moſt favourably, and this is the time when the 
clover ſnould be cut. When down it muſt be 
allowed frequent turning, and a great deal of 
time, It will ſhrink into a ſmall compaſs this 
way; but the farmer muſt not mind that: for 
if it were dried more haſtily, and there ſhould: 
ſeem more: of it, the hay would ſpoil after» 
upon the ground till 


was any moiſture in it, either of its own juices 
or of the rains that may have fallen while it 
was curing, there will be a heating of it in the ; 
ſtack, and it will come out black, ill ſcented, 
and of ſcarce any value, When Racked dry, ” 
it will keep a conſiderable time; and nothin I | 
olds it as erer e Om 1 Wet. 


en A Pp. m. 5 8 
Of Sainfoin. : 


ET is is 1445 lo W . our 
| huſbandry a ong 


whole ſyſtem extremely; and without ſpeak. - 


lands have by this means produced four times 


ike -quaniſy Aen. ſor cattle, they could 


„ otherwila 


| has received the advantage of 
' Clover, which is allowed to have improved the 
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ide * done: ſaintfoin is another pla 
raiſed for the ſame purpoſes, and is a much 
newer practice than the other; we are pro! 


will be worth every farmer's while to knows it. 
Thoſe, who have tried, have never failed of 


by a juſt culture of one third more value than 
it may; perhaps ſomething more. The 


head and ſaintfoin. The proper name, which 


thre cuſtom write it, but ſainfoin, - whole- 
ſome hay. *.. Gr this * ev. 
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miſed greater advantages from it than from the 
clover, ; and the farmers ſhould be reminded of 
8 to give them ſpirit for the undertaking of 

Vaſt benefit is found from this plant in 
Bu rance, and in many of the Northern parts of 
Europe; and if in England we can in reality 
receive but a third part of thoſe advantages, it 


good crops with any tolerable management; 
and it will be eaſy. to enlarge them by ſome 
better care. Mr. Tull muſt be read with caus 
tion on this head; for this being a plant excel- 
lently ſuited to the horſe - hoeing huſbandry, he 
has been induced to ſpeak of it too highly: and 
hat Duhamel has publiſhed, tho true in 
France, will not in all particulars hold good in 
England. If, in reality, ſaintfoin can be made 


clover, certainly it becomes an article of great 
importance : and this I may venture to aftirm 


plant yields an excellent, pleaſant, and whole 
ſome food, and all kinds of cattle. are fond of 


it. The Engliſh writers on herbs, call it cocks ' 


they miſpell in this, is not ſainfoin as we now - 
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when eſtabliſhed' in the abs; is very Oy 
and it is moxe laſting chan THOyer. Theſe ate 
its advantages. 4 + ONS a 
The choice of the Kit ! is a "great ü 
in regard to ſaintfoin; for in this reſpect it is 
not ſo univerſal as clover./ Tt does not thrive 
in heavy Riff land, nor where there is much 
wet, in the firſt of theſe caſes it yields: very 
little; and in the latter it ſoon periſhes. The 
beſt ground for it is ſuch as is light and yet 
| rich; and ſuch as is dry all the year at its bot- 
tom. There muſt alſo be a good depth of 
mould in the place, for the roots of ſaintfoin 
ſtrike deep; and if they have not compaſs for 
this, the plant will be but ill-ſupplied. This 
may give the farmer a juſt ſenſe of the nature 
and value of this herb; and teach him when 
to uſe it. If he has a piece of dry, warm, deep, 
and rich land, which he intends to lay down . 
for one of the artificial graſſes, ſaintfoin will 
yield him, perhaps, double the profit of clover; 
but at the leaſt, including all points of expence 
and time, it will yield him uch a certain ad- 
vance, as three to two upon the profit of 'the 
other. On the other hand, if he attempt. 
to raiſe it upon a damp, ſhallow; or or poor ſoil, 
he will with ws eat difficulty make any advan- 
tage of it, Thus let him Nag in all caſes, not 
running into things, becauſe they are new; but 
underſtanding the nature and value of every ſpe- 
cies, and ſelecting that which is moſt proper for 
. ground. The nature of the French ſoil, in 
1285 general, 
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general, | favours this plant in two of the: three. | 
for che pak very. rich in general,” ü 
is light, warm, and deep: therefore: what ig; 


ſaid ol its produce, in the writers af that na- 


requißitet, 


tian, mult not be exaAly: interpteted as to ou 
on, There is alſp another accidental value it 
has in France, which ariſes from the ſrarcity of 


natural grass, whaſe place this. plant ſupplies; 
with us it hs à great value, but leſs than there, 
becauſe. ours is the country of natural paſture. 
 . Saintfoin-may be cultivated: either on frem 

land, gx after other crops; and this laſt is vaſtly | 


the beſt method; far the farmer ſhould: ac- 


neſs together; and to conſider every article at 
it may be moſt ſubſeryient to the reſt, as well 


as moſt uſeful in itſelf; following one and in- 


traducing another. In — method this 
plant is cultivated, the ground muſt be in fine 
tilth, or it will come to nothing, On the firſt fix- 
ipg of it well in the ground, all the reſt depends, 
and this is never ta be e en but when 
the ſoil is in a perfect fine condition. When it 


has this adyantage at the firſt ſhooting, it will | 
t or ten 
years, if. the farmer Aae in 5 and Whether it 
bo kept ſo long, or the ground be broke up for 
dorn ſooner, in either caſa the failalways ume 


be ſo eſtabliſhed as to laſt very well eigh 


up freſh and mellow, and in a manner une 
— for 2 conſiderable depth; the * 


lower. 1 


Wis * excellent boch is every way 


benefit . 


* 
? 


cuſſom himſelf to count every part of his buſi- | 


e ſaintfoin having been drawn:much 


lis 


B plentifully among the crevices of the 
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beneficial 5 for as the corn prepares the 3 HY 
it, it in the ſame.manner again, prepares the land 
for corn or other crops; and makes a bighly 
uſeful link. of the great chain of culture. 
_ Saintfoin muſt never be ſown on heavy clays, 
nor on deep, moiſt mould: the next yafayou- 


rable ſoil to theſe is chalk. Upon flony 


ground it will do very well, tha not fo. well 
as upon the rich deep and light Kind firſß di- 
rected for it. But as there is commonly 
warmth in ſtony ground, this ſuits it; and 
the roots ſtrike ſo deep, and make their way fa | 


that ſuch crops are often prodyced, as furprize 
the owner. The graſs will look freſh and - 
fine, and full of | juice, when the ſurface ſeemy 


a mere bed of W. parched by the burning 


ſun. This indeed 1 is a great value of the ſaintfoin 
on any land, and is owing to its deep racking. 


Tillage is the principal article for the fuppare 


_ of this ſpecies, therefore it is an excellent. kind 
where manure is ſcarce; and i in places remote = 
from the houſe where th ait is trqu ible 


ſome or expenſive. 


As the ground muſt. be i in A fine ilch = the 
ſeed of this plant, a very good way is to ſo it 


with corn; but this maſt be barley or ſome 


other of the ſpring cor ns, DECA ſe elle there ig 


| danger of a ſevere winter deſtroying | K. ently : 


When we conſider the time it is to laſt. 
2 value of the crops, perhaps it will appear 
ſt to give it to the grognd alone. V no 


Common broad caſt method. The ſeed 8 be 


3 EO 1 fl 
direct ie method i in both caſes, and the kame 
may make his own choice according tt to his pars 1 
ticular ſituation, 1 
Ikf he chuſes to \fow faintfoin REST barley, 1 
he muſt give the ground three good plow- 
ings; and if a little very old dung be al, 
lowed, it will be uſeful: the two ſeeds are 
not to be mixed; but the barley is to be. firſt 
ſown in the uſual way, and harrowed in; and 


then the ſaintfoin ſeed muſt be ſown by the 


very carefully ſpread, and the beſt way is to 
ſcatter it thin at firſt, and to go over the 
ſame place again with a ſecond ſmall caſt. 
After this it is to be harrowed in; and the 
common care of the barley, by rolling and other 
articles, does equal good to this plant... 
If ſaintfoin and oats be ſown together, the 
ſame methods muſt be uſed; and when the 
crop of corn, in either caſe, is off the ground, 
the ſaintfoin will grow ſpeedily.” When this 
s is ſown with barley or oats, the earlier 
thoſe « crops are got into the ground the better: 
for the more time the graſs will have to eſtab- 
| liſh its young roots in the ground, 
In the choice of the ſeed, the gilt article is 
its freſhneſs ; for the ſeed of the preceding ſea- 
fon always ſucceeds far better than ſuch as is 
older. 'In England we muſt regard all theſe 
little articles ; becauſe our climate is not ſo fa- 
| vourable to the plant as that of France. The 
| ſeed _ be. of a 25 glofly ſurface, _ 
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in this, moſt prefer the ſpring. We have 


1 
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and heavy; kt it ſhould. be dry and Fn from 
| any mu ty ſmell. 


If it be damp, there is a 
ueſtion whether the principle of life be per- 
Za; in it; and if it be ER there is reaſon 
to fear it has been damp; and then the ſame 
ill conſequence is to be expected. The beſt 
ſeed is to be obtained from France; and the 

reat care ſhould. be to get that of the laſt ſea- 

on. Some when they ſow a piece of ground, 
that is rather too damp for. ſaintfoin, mix ſome 
ray graſs ſeed with it. The quantity of — 
the ſaintfoin, for an acre in the common wa 
of huſbandry, 1 is about four buſhells; but by 
the drill and horſe-hoe, a aueh a ſmaller pron. 
portion anſwers. the purpoſe. _ 

The time. of ſowing is; an art - of 
confideration,,, for if 1 ſeed be got. into the . 
ground in autumn, and the plants ſtand the 


Winter, there is the 3 of a ſeaſon 


gained; but as there is a great deal of hazard 


ſerved, that if ſaintfoin does not take its firſt 
growth well, there is great danger that it will 
not come to good ; therefore we are to be very 


| cautious in this particular. When the plant is 


ſown in autumn, a hard: winter ſpoils, the 
young ſhoots; and if ſown in ſummer, droughts 
would have as bad an effect upon it. In ſpring 
there is no dan er; the n warmth, and 
natural rains wi 5 that ſeaſon, h appily aſſiſt i b = 
making a good firſt ſhoot... a 1 on the wh 
therefore, it ſeems to App. evident, cat 


— 
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dest mechod of railing this plant,” is by fowl 

| it alotie- and in Fpring: . FED * INT rl nt: 


"The manner-of ſowing 8 is the next confidery 
In the broad eaſt way, a great deal i 


ſeek is required; and the plants can have lirth 
advantage during their long continuance int 
ground: for tho it is Weng, that we can do fo 


freſhment of manure after each 


Vill not have equal effect to that it l on A A | 
beeauſe of the depth at which the roots of this ; 
plant lie. Therefore it will be beſt, on man 


becaſtons, at leaſt, to allow room to break thi 
ground, during che growth of the crop, 
i frequent tillage. 11 the land have bern 
$1 8600 ed che time of ſowing, the crop 
of ſalntfoin will take care of itſelf for two & 
thtee ſeaſons: but after this, it will Tequire 
that ſoft of refreſhment, which can only be 
given it by new tillage of the ground about it 


On this depends the farmer's choice, as to the | 


method of fowing. If he propoſe only a thott 


duration of the faintfoin, he wilt do right to 


ſow it by the broad caft way, with ſome of the 
ſpring cotns; for the promiſcubts and cloſe tile 
_of the plants will make them, for a ritne, 
ſhelter one atiother, and there will be £0 
eros ſo long as this condition lafts : but when 


oe eng row” large, they Will ſtarve one 


2 the long undes Wk, gi 
. + 3.4 lupport 5 | _ = 85 . _ 


them what we do for clover, p 8-064 giving 1 


wo 23 2 © mw, © = © = mM rerere 0D, © ty te =» 


+ 
2 


ed 
Wen the Rombr heb a 


E 


— unt 


to give it all adv 
alone. THis will lodge! 


the feeds: 'regular 


and it ſhould be 10 ft 23:00 place-tha about 


half an inch deep in the ground and it 

be beſt to ſow it in fuch a manner, that the 
horſe-hoe can be brought int 

For this nictliod of:cultare; fi 


| te drill did fm u 2 rows; two and vu 


in the pairs; md wh imetvals of fbur fert 
b: betmeen every! two amd two rena 09) 9's 
There are two” other ways of fowing faint- 
| foil by the drill; the one Ladd hand. 
hocing, inſtead of hotſe-Hoping, and/the other | 
for letting the crop ſtand and cake its d] 
chance; as in che pomiftuous method of ſows. 
ing. When it is intended for hand- heingi "the 
whole field ſnhould be: drilled mh 22 xte 
inches aſunder; and when it oned to 
take its chance; without any — all; the 
| whole field neee, ill. r 
inches afundeta n R i ne nch bag it 
When the [plimts ane imended n 
hocing/ they ſhould be thänned as ſobm _ 
are come up, ſo lab to leave thetm About eights- 
teen inches diſtant. When they: are t0 take their 
chance as in the comme methods, they net 
* in eee n 4 
181 10 


proper; and chuſes to det it lie a 
number of Fears in this g aſs; '/herwill>do'beſt 
„An re- I 


inte de intervile., = 
vd darts of ſes 
Wi d to evety acre af ground q und | 


I x , 8 
"Rr A Ee Cen Wa 3 
— 


. 1 
8 ye 


n 


r 


82 being allowed, they ſhould be left to tile 
Weit Chance; as they dome uf of themſebes. 
When the crop is intended for hand- hoe. 
as, the principal advantage it receives from 
that practice, is in the frſt grouth 1 tho af. 
terwards there is ſome benefit in it after he 
mowings: but the beft method, When the 
Wl | farmer chuſes any, except the common, d to 
4 take the courſe for horſe-hoeing at once: Fot 
| by this practice, the plants will be kept in full 
vigour during the longeſt period of theit 
eee nor is the expence worth conſidera} · 
tion; ſince ãt will be ſufficient if the alternate in- 
1 tervals ate horſe-hoed once in the year; There 
= are two reaſons: for which this — 
Wl | , Hotle-hoewg) is proper for ſaintfoin. Fiſt, 
becauſe the plant grows to a great ſize, ande 
quires, by ite long ſtanding, this renewed te- 
Wl! | freſhment: : Secondly, - becauſe the great uſeof 
wa it is in the : nds may be moſt come 
Fi niently made * the broad interval: „Which 
have not been horſe · hoed the ſame year. 
Mr. Tull ſays there will be no need of #06 | 
nure all the time the / faintfoin is (growing 
and that it will thus keep in good c ed thy 
years, and then leave the ground in right con- 
dition for corn: but we muſt give the pto- 
moters of new practices allowance for n line 
= warmth. If the farmer will keep his Cainafoin ; 
i ten years upon the ground, he may very well 
1 2 Gait byithie, method ber t be allows ſow | 
anne before each time of. horſe-hoeing, the | 
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Nude will:produce ther 
will be in the better heart9 


88 efo | 
to bloom; fer His wilkiproduce a new h 


ne pi 16d bas b 0g 


dect n 
ſpect. in dtyvweather, the- Aintfoin ſhould 


| * ſcaſotis but difficultiy able 1 


i 


4 9 57 d 
nc tes and the hint 


corn. The uſe of thigherbifor cattle ivequally E 
great, ener de eati of 4 don tlie 
grou: nd or. nte : but | 


equal value i is may E 4 
thes — uin 8 or c bhefore j and th hay 
WIN e 


? 85 often cut it before 3 


tro ger: than: che- other; without. weake: 4 


EEE . 
in this res - 


Nnoulc alſog ini a great 
nagement of ther crop 


always be:entibefore it bloy 


_ becauſe nature s - 


the plant for a-full- bloom; But When thers! 
fall rains, me » plant ſhould be let juſt· to blow. 


1 ſpould, never tand Idnger than This, unless 


it be left for ſeed, becauſe that would exhauſt 
the roots purpoſeʒ and the hay would: 
really — the worte;;by the flowers. 15 opping* © 
off the: plants. * 5 vitae & 34 D's Hart bl 
The No of i ſaintfoin, cut before it lo 


1 an | excellent; food for ; « COWS an Ne 


0 190) 2 
26 is made ftom . it, hett in full -bloow; 
s the beſt of all for hotſes: hut care muſt be 
*  Uken to make; both ſweet, and that they: be 
thoroughly dry before put up for n 
:; Beſide this article af Hay, the ſaintfoin 
en excellent food for ae hen freſh e 
ud carried off the ground co them; and this | 
8 (ſerves. the more regard, 'becauſs -it-i5:often 
 Prejudicial to feed the cattle on the pot. 
An very rainy ſummers, when the hay en- 
not be convenientiy made, the plant a 
upon the ground till the bloom is in a 1 
over, and it begins ta ſet for ſeeck For tho 
wins will feed it fo largely, that the ln 
pw will -be.freh and full of juice, While tt 
I dae ſetting ſor ſced. This is not the 
W - drougths ;. beciuſe-then.: the low 
leaves ſoon decay, and what 1 is gained at top; 
iin a manner loſt at tlie bottom of the plänt. 
The hi of the moſt full grown ſuintfoin tai 
be kept for horſts my: and by this Hea as the 
_ farmer will hart —_—_— times, and in 
all kinds for His cattle; and wilt be able always 
to cut his faintfoin to advantage. If it ſhould 
ever happen that the rains at any tim cuntinie 
till the faintfoin is ahſolutely out of flower an 
ſeems fpoiled, theiſced: will male — 
this ding dae ae beg ftreng * 
od of harfes in the + ef oats, 4 
©) quantity of it being equal to a — Þ 
any other kind. Fhe nouriſhing Wor? orf 
Ee and it is 105 this ay 4 
* 
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f i oft the Ng hs cin 

tend its gr ae which! on prowl th e fark ' ne . 
in as favor e phetiealinp 48 4 4 food! er; 
but, ,"the love of the ſubject carrieti 
che #nthoed' 60 far,” 'Mr. Tull 2125 he . 

Hay, awithour why: dai And chat Wey were in 
I pood evnditin, tho"be worked them 14 | a 
venture a team f on ths hazard, 


ning jg a8 this, and that eſs 
of this hay is uſed; 
. vtfieration for thoſe" who | 
— The hay, made of the" 

nen oa” the fame ercellepce for ore 
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* Thoſe, who do not chat to tap 1 
ny years upon i the. gran; b n EL, 


Fast 


6. 132 * „ 
mmm he may jafters | 
wards raiſe three years crop of corn upon thg 
ground, and then lay it down for ſaintfoin ivo 
again: this alternate courſe will yield all the 
Th rich, and at the ſame time the ground 

be improving, throughout: e Vole ; 
time. Ai ne 2 119} 
The two Jarticles, which remein in be on. 
idered, are the methods of feeding the faint: 
foin ground, and of making the 1 — 
feeding, the leſs there is iN it the b be 5 


neral, yet, with 5 caution, it may be 
times proper. The firſt year, no cattle what- 
ſoever ſhould be 17 to feed upon the 
ground; and the ſecond only ſheep, and this , 
not. till late, and then in dry weather, Aſter 
| this the field may be improved, if ſown. in the 
romiſcuons Way by the feeding, becauſe the 
| 29 bed e dhe dog ee 
brine "of ＋ . — ut when it can have the 
rſe-hoeing or even hand-hoeing — 
chat be well performed, it will ——— need 
manure, and the leſs it is eaten on the {pot the 
better. At all adventures, the ſpring erops 
ſhould be made to hay; and only the che 
aftermath be taten down 0 upon the ground, 
when the ſurface is hard, and they ect cannot 
make any great impreſſion. „1 317 4:00 
The making it into hay req io es car 
the excellency of that hay very well. dela 
it; there is no way this can be neee I 


-4 2 A 


COT ir is raiſed oy a, drill and hor 


-- 


are a — nr hard — err 
ſpread and turn it: but tho this / be prove 
method; it may be made in great per 
when ſown by hand, only there will need mot. 
attendance. The mowers-muſt he directed to 
cut near the ground; for the beſt buds for next 
crop riſe from the abſolute head{of the root, 
wu bich is a far under the ſurfaceln The crop 
neut muſt be laid in even ſwarths, and muit 
lie txo days z then it is to — — 
the evening of the fame day when it 4 
turned, it ſhould be made up into little eo | 
in which: form the juices do * 00 6 
fat, but the hay dries with veryoli | 
ing more than it had before. A line after : 
this, the ſmall c cocks may e thromn 20ge 
into larger, but they 3 be be 
for as ene before the ſtallæs are | 
they muſt lie light to admit 1 
ween them. © 25 he leſs ſun thers a8; wWüle t 
hay is making, the bettet it will be zu prtwided 
there is wind: and if a little rain fall he hay 
will not be the worſe. Thus ee e 
troüble. required for this than commpt | 
but there muſt be a nice cate allowed i u, parti 0 
eularly in getting it as {con as may! he ſafely 
into the ſmall cocks, and from them into the 
larger; for; it loſes its virtue by being en uch 
— 10 Wes un * * 
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|} 


dome out with a freſh 
well; plea 


obſerve the Dot OLL | 


Fo —— da ys fallen, and the — is in 
that part are come — to their bigneſs, the 
whole muſt be cut. The ſeeds of the lower 
8 apps thus be preſerved, while the others | 


— faggot ſet uptright in the middle of each, to 


Thus it will keep a 


great while, and always 


particular part of the ground for that 


plant flowers in a ſpike or longith tuft, and the 


When the uppermoſt f 


ripen: as the crop lies upon the 


The * muſt be ſent in early in the morn 
ing, and they muſt work nd longer than while 
there is ſome dew upon the plants; for when 
—— _ . in, ages e Fallin ng. 


92 are 


— er tntrataiin — 


ine a vent for the confined air, and prevent 
ating. When the hay is thoroughly dong it 
ſhould de made up into Ticks and thatched, ' 


green colour and ſwert 
fant to the cattle and wholeſorne. 
Thoſe who ſave ſeed of ſaintfoin, ſnhould al. 

een allow the plants their full growth and 
entire time of flowering, with a few days more 
before they eut it: but care muſt be taken to 
of the flower tufts, Thie 


ſeeds of the lower part will be loſt, if the ſtalks 
8 lufſered to ſtand till thoſe at the top aretho 


r . . 


23S 
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into cocks. 


— gathered up with 
in bad weather in this culture, and in all wa- 


foulneſs, -broken ſtallis, chaff of the e 


AS, 


| $3 FN A. 
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Whentheſealonieveryſine, andthehorſe-hoe 
oy den uſed, according to hic] 
en bes d A 
a eee lie; and the ſecck 
(very unte loſs Bip, 


e 10 a 
* 3 5 * 13 . 3 * 
& 


ben in the common way," it mad be ade 
into cocks, and carried to be thraſhed in th 
barn, In theſe caſes, che greateſt care _ 
be uſed tore iegMil; 30 f K 689 
the carts, — oben re or 


ö : "7 a 884 8 
will be loſt. R Diet N eee s . 3 3 
4 % * Go EY 
1 by 2 2 6 


When the farface: of the ground: in 
ad ve — — ing f 


When che feed is ſeperated thus from the 
plants, it will be mixed wih 4 great deal dk 


ä nad rate 
and 2 25 eee 


Js — — — ſtock. —_—_— 


hen ſaintfoin is drilled for — 
e.g Plants ſhould. be left at about A foot a 


14 \ 1 for eac 1: . 2 = 


With the advantage. of this culture;-will make + 
_ - bead two foot in diameter ſo that the en- 
ireme branches. joining, the whole will ben 
clole growth; and duch a plantation: may.very 
well be cut twice in the ſummer, -ſometimes 
| in fine ſeaſons three times. Dla d 010 
When a farmer, who has;ſown!rſaintfoin:in 


the, COMMON ways 1s deſir ous it ſhould kana 
longer time than uſualn hes cuuſtz allow the | 


| ground ſome manufe; and the beſt is maile: 
This ſhould be ſpre; &,/sftgrtheauturtncuttig; 
Es ged any thing more; * little ſoot 


9 1 
th 8.1 Ra! 1 


ie they very uh bear trampling, 
The 
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= gras: in — 3 and dig > ul * 


dantly, The next ſaibtot 


latter part of the feaſon' he may turnthem — 
into the fields of it. in dry weather. Thoſe "2 
farms, which have little natural paſture, will 
find a prodigious advantage in this; and it will. 


in all caſes de beneffcial Where there vo, 
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fon: but wr muſtallov ne 
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i; wil prove in maln brſes more peel dh 
clover ; and, perhaps, upon we edel en 
full as good as the prereding- It produces 
more ene N thoſe of the echo aro 


BA 4 ACT e eee 


| pats of England, on the — — of 1 
he fen coun ground}whichisvery = 
moulded wel proc uoevabuns | | 


1 


* 
85 — I 


vented its 


— land —— i 21 — 
6 —— foil, the greater vill be tha 
crops in à vaſt The berb itſelf is 
extremely pleaſant and wholeſome,” ſweeter | 
than clover, and not ſubjact to throw cattle int 
diſorders: therefore there is all the reaſon i ima- 
ginable to cultivate it in moſt places. The ma- 
nagement is eaſy when once rightly e ; 
and neither the groughth of our ſummers nor 
 froſts of our ſevereſt winters will hurt it. 


A plant thus hardy, thus ferviceable, and thus 


ſuited to almoſt all ſoils and ſituations, deſerves 
ceitainly' out high regard: in France and Trgly, | 
thay cultivate: it to great advantage; and bur 
country. is at laſt as well ſuited to it as either of 
thoſe; perhaps better. One partiemla — 
relating to it, which and which only hat 

being common. in our fields 
$15, that our aultute, according to 


common ch 
Lucerne will ſurmount all diſadvantages, except 
the goowthof natural graſs! among it; and that 


we cannot ptenent inithe old method of hu. 
bantry. It is to this, that the plant has 
1 in E 3: but the new prac- 


\borſoihes' will fecure the 


does not ſuit wit it. 


| from D accident; and we may with 5 


8 


ata Ian 


of the pulſe kinils. 


advantage, and a great deal depeme up 
2 che aſpect, flavour, and weigiu 


ee * 


TR 
col 1 hedvy clay\is-vaty-impropery. dr 1 
ſoil ſhould: be two foot thick above dl 
cerne roots very deep: and where there ia 
zall- it will be equally diſadyvane 
tageous. Setting aſide theſe-two thingy; there 5 
— — will not thrive z a "I 
gravel will ſupport it with the afliſence-of a 5 
little manure, — noon mamma, 
too barren; will yield it in ditt k 
When the farmer has f * 12 
gung let him — watt elesraũ of 


the roots af perennial weeds of 
couch gras, — — 3 


plant. The crop of lucetne will laſt — 


rs, and, ——— ar be 
— — —¼a 
ceſſity that the land be in nery ne th Thew+ 
fore it will obme beit after: earn. It Gaganeds 
3 bauen | 
ir ein xd Sieb oe 1215011 

The 6 ſeed muſt bb Satte Ss rance} 

where at this time they aukivate the plant its 


— — e 


the feed. It ſhould be clean ani found, right 
on the — A theme e d 
among it; is. ar mn: decayed, | 
and when Light | — oat N or 
There is but one ſeaſan forithe: ſoming 
lucerne, and this is late in ipriog. The hun 


Some haod lowenit with ſpring cprn in the man; 


i * 


| *f:0640:) - 
Abe Bade Ibo it in autunin J. bot anlefica 

_weryo mild winter: follders, it will come to ho. 
n _ 5 and tis not worth whlle to run this ha- 
] aii After the plant' is ones eſtabliſhed i 
che ground, there will be no langer from out 
eawinters ; but it 18 | tender in the firſt ſhoot. 


ver vf elover;>but experience ſhews this w 
is improper; the eotn takes that nouriſhment 
rom the earth, bwhich the lucerne wants for 


lant:comes to na good àfterwards. I 
iche who would raiſe lucerne to profit, 
_ muſt allow it then nd to ũtſelf, and put it 
in good condition — — for ſe · 
icrops,: but- without this theres 
| ET ofahems! d 1d 
2 *bakgths [luicerno malt be — 


bene ai be Hi 
1 level by [harrow 
| let uin by the drill in ſingle 


— en 8 diſ- 


eig tdey +: maſt berthine'd and and ve ly "carefully 
Seeded, the ſtrungeſt and 08 ng muſt 
beleft:at — aſunder. After this the 
broad intervals muſt be plou ed up ith the 

— — at times, as veeds riſe in them, and 
= —— 


| Ks firſt»ſhoory' and this being raiſed: — * : 


— and then the: lucerne feed 
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— the rows 


jucerne, nor at our direcking to be ſingla 4e 
Experience is /the beſt. gude, nd ul — | 
which have baen made prove that the ground, 
planted i in this manner, will yield greater; crop: 2 
than by anνu ther. The luretne will gew 
very quick, when it bas thus a free ſο 
ground, and every; plant Willoe creaſe :abunr 
aptly ::bgrdigidiog into many Jhoots at the 
head: ſo that the abſolute quantity will be 
very great from a few-roots, and the repeated: 
crops in one, year from the; ſame; ground-will 
raiſe the whole.to a very great-confiderations Alt 
the Engliſh farmers are unexperienced vin this | 
uticle, it will be proper, $a-acquaint; them that 
they are not 40 judge of, the future dope a ; 
thoſe of (the firſt or ſecond year; the; thin 
ſeaſon wilh — — —— heſe,; 


and allow the little labour: it requires 10 tillags | 

freely: en e is certain, and it will, be 
greater than he han rr 
| ſeen 1 It. — F 4 11 its 18 E EE +20 n lib 74: if 


f the ſeed has beet - ſown, in Apt ate 


plants wilt be half ay yard high by them 

of Auguſt;'and they — to flowat. T hey 

e cul at hat dma gde 
Untering th 26 


root ; and cis wech de gb king; off, ade 
r uſt at that time Rrengthens them ex- 


tremely. 
1 


dor — pong have u caution: fv 
eu to lo for the ſturhps 'wilkNwor-ou 
than the heads of che roots; i and the 
bete will be better ſapportsdc” 1 10200 
„Toward the latter end of Septeraber,” thi 
Naum will be grown of a h | 
not for — Arbe crdp; — 
i wilt 46 the roots. After this cutting the 
dorie-hoe mould be eurried along each of the 
inorvals ; and if , 
2 this" is the time te give it. 3) 
this wranin s Vrhie of 9M be wache 
ints the ground'by the auturnn rains; end the 
Flants, being not encumbered | Wich a uſeleſz 
„ will —— en at the rot —— Make 4 
the ſuecesding ſpring. To favoyt 
tron pulh be proper te wie in che Horſe-hos 
toward che middle ef 
only every other interval ſhould be turned up 
che following horſe-} 
chere will be — 
male in the hay. Ir che farmer esd choſe 
to drill it in rows at a ſmall diſtance for hand- 
hoting;' he muſt in general obſerve the fame 
_ praftive;; but upon the whole there ie. no cm 
Tete dene th the two methods: The labout 
ging, which ſhould de- tepeate 
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wall — luderne — 
mer : and the plant 
the various circumſtances of the 
flower, alſo when it is in bloom; and at 


ment of the crops in 
but there id 
culture of the 


improve the crop 


_ rootis fennari a ers. dro ——_— 
i aulwer inexperience. BA MEL off 


Tbe gresteſt advan 


in keeping it for lay: erde aro foe of ering 


it upon 
of the wess un 


d as their dung ionot ed 
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may be cut at different 


growths with equal advantage, according te 
ground. A 


is made of it; 9 — 


very fine Hay i 


kind ſtaice leſs valuable when it Hay won 0h 
ſeed. Therefore che furmer muſt confultthe 
We ſhall be particular in direQting the'manage- 7 
yet another afticle relating to che 
plant, Which muſt be firſt diſ- 
cuſſed. This is the invention of the French to 
* The 
— — 
neva, who — ng that long rooted plants 
often thrive better for tranſpla — cutting 
off a part of the root, tried it on luberne, whoſe 


| When lucerne takes ite f natural inthe 
place where it was ſown;- the-rebt runs down 
tw a vaſt depth, and there: are fow fibres thot 
from it ſideways, and thoſe inconſiderable. Om 


we contrary, when the plant is taken up, _ ; 


it r — 2 
great deal of nouri 


periment has been fairl 
the produce of lucerne, ſowec 
certain intervals, and lucerne psp 
the like rows; and the tranſp 
been found to yield moſt byn very conſiderable 
advantage. Theſe experiments having been 


made various ways, and thro the whole with 
a great degree of care, have ſerved at the ſame 
lant td 
that when 
lucerne was planted in fipgle; doublezait trebie 


time to aſcertain the diſpoſition of the p 
moſt advantage: for it has a 


rows, the ſingle row crops conſtantly; 
the greateſt quantity. 
Lucerne will bear 


Therefore when lucerne has been ſown/in 
April, it ſhould be planted out toward the end 


of September. Rains uſudlly fall. at this time 


of tlie year, and they tak offals trouble of 


watering the plants: but i mne | 


be unnaturally dry, there muſt 
cart uſed to moiſten the earth on 


tranſplanted in ſpring; but then we 


a2 W bag pleats down in April are ti 


the plant will yield: a angel produce: The . 
3 I ied, 1 DU ing t 


unte dds Nave 
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tranſplanting at any nge, 
but the beſt time is at about ſix montlis grow thy 
and the moſt favourable. ſeaſon 4 


them. The plants will take root very well, 1 
Aeantege of that year's crtco g- ede 250 5 


the IX ts ſhould be cr kur 
ole ads not) about 
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rows as in the common way 
the horſe· hot muſt at 2 
turn up the intervals. The oftener this i is done 


— — that inſtead 


355 1) 
dn Kb ee bite Mid NN 


the ſame time the ſtalks ſhould be alſo cut fl 


to about two inches long. The roots muſt de 
taken up with great care; and the perſon 
ſhould have a pail of water, into which they 
ſnould be thrown as ſoon as taken up, and c 


ried in the water to tbe ground, Pere they 


are to ſtand. There the ground muſt be in 


perfect condition to receive Sohn: and being 
trimmed and i immec lately planted, the mould 
muſt be fixed well about them. All this is 


very eaſy : it will require little more time and 
trouble than are neceſſary for the thinning a 
crop, which ſtands in the uſual way when it is 
When the roots of older plants are 


taiſed. 


uſed, they anay be left a foot long; but _ 
in no difference in the management. 


The ſame care muſt be taken to weed-theſo 


of ſowing; and 
* 


the better. If it be repeated every ſix weeks 


to the alternate intervals from February to 


September; the Arr. will: de eg well 
to anſwer it. G ts rn ti not * 


This method of raiſing; lucetne, i in che way | 
of traniſplaritation;' may de extended to all the 
— mat graffes t have already 


e clover, but it ſuc- 
The conſequence of cutting off 5 
of 


: 146 ) | 
of one, there will in « little bbb be thre; Sou; 
or more ſuch roots to every plant; and they 
will ſhoot fibres alſo of a thickneſs equal to 
young roots. The main roots, even where 
there are three or four of them, will be thicks! 
than the ſingle ones of the natural lucerne; and 
the head, produced by the plants, will be en. 
cteaſed ale in a proportionable manner. The 
firſt ſtalk that is cut off in mowimg, the vitꝑin 
root ſhoots out heads on each fide," and forms 
à kind of crown't little below the placu where 
it was cut off, and this crown entreaſes yearly, 
till it be two foot over toward the intervals; and 
"_ it touches the next plants eatih way in the 
From thia crown riſt the ſhots which 

— ſeveral erops, and therefore the larger 
is this croun, the will be the produce, 
It has been found; that when: the-luceriie | is 
- thus managed, every plant will yield avaſt quam 
tity of hay, within the year The 

2 therefore, eaſily extended to an ac 
ground, as the plants ſtand at 4 regular dib. | 
tance; and when w take in the value of the 
hay, which is at leaſt equal tol that of dajot- 
foin, and greatly preferable to any other kind 
Whatever, wee ſhall be aftonithed-at the advan- 
tige to be made of this -plant;oantl-at the neg- 
lect where with it : has been tteated ſo long 
This computation c inade from the produce of 
the plants, when the) „ 
uf tillage e e, lit will; be much 
Ke en 3 ſhall vie forme-manos 
at. 
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the manage 
., little manure; the farmer may have, con- 


beginnitg an May, and eutting the 


Frier 


EE 


that anothet crop comes 


TTY 


=” times alſq during the growth: and chi be : 


thing iſa:caſy when plants are. raiſed in rows - 
with large intervals, that it never. ſhould. be 


omitted. The hay; — Wer by Jucerne, 
is too fich for the ce 


which have corn and. "hay alternately; and 


mon food of, holes, | 


like what is ſaid of it, in reſpect to the Keeping 5 
horſes in poddiorder without oats, be true, it will 
be an artiale of prodigious advantage, With 
ment hete directed, and the help of 


only ee. aro 


ſtantiy four crops, of locerne hay in the, —— : 


ks diſtance, — hate 


growthdatabautfivawee 


due and fino weck niſe that the laſt, crap may 


come within:the beſt weather of October. In 


Eranct theychave ſornetimes-fix crops in a year. 


When the lucerne is fit for cutting; very care - 
ful mowers muſt be choeſen, and they muſt be 
directed to cut it a little above the crowns: The 
ſeythe muſt be in order and che. ben 
be moiſt with the remainder of th 
wiſe the Work will he irregularly oxfarmes, 
and a great many of che weak-Nalksileft.i/The. 


very beſt hay of lucęrne iis chat which is made 


by cutting it before it lowers 3 there js alls - 

another reaſon for cutting it early, W hich, is, 
Ca no! is 
A fair ſcalon isa greatadvantage in-making.the | 
hay, for lucerne tales a oonſiderable ima in dy- 
bay ar e To" by-rain When! gs 
thoroughly 


N — 


„ 
| ge v. well ed and houſed; itanilitkeep = 
— it requites houſing” fe 7 
i parpols for it does not bert the pen it 
ſo well as the common kinds of hay: aged 5 
ſeaſon; the hay may be very well made in about 
ten days. Cattle are very fond of it alſo uh, 
freſſr eut and this Way it N e 
ſerviceable, 6: 229}Þ1,01. 14 Ric; ei gd 52k. 
When thefarmertias/on eſtabliſhed 3 . 
lucerne,” all he is to fear is the natural: graſi 9 
getting in among it: for that rooting ſnallo 
and the lucerne deep; it will be eaſihij nou- 
fiſhed, however well the crop is eſtabliſned on 
the ground; and lucer ne is a plant that will 


not grow among common graſs. When this 


accident of gran rifing in the ground is per- 
ceived; the /plow muſt” be "worked boldly to 
deſtroy it A furrow-'mwſt be plowed from 
each fide of every row; and then the whole 
piece muſt Be well harrowed -croſs: OR 
will not only drag away what graſs o 
has tore up, but will tear away Aiman 20 
grows between plant and plant in the rows. 
The heads of the lucerne will be a little hurt 
by the, but there i no other way; and if the 
graſs be fairly eleared off they will ſoon re- 
cover! Aſter the harrowing, the: td fur- 


rows; tutned from each tew, ſhould be cugain 


thrown toward them; und this will give thema 

new ſtrength, being freſh earth laid directly to 

their roots. Neglect generally is the occaſion 

ol a field of this n 5 over-run- with; the ; 

on TE LO natural 
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naturab graſs 


_ rural graſs having | 
in that caſe, the aan plough, is the 
remedy directed by Mr. Tull, who adviſes the, 


ö lated to 
up the ground and 


reſerving tho beſt roots of the lucerne for tranſ- 
| planting into another pi piece of ground :ithere 36 


” one of the whole: 


. 3 8 ners, I have the ſatisfaction 
of being able to —— the:Engliſh;chuſband- 


with us n practice, as in an 
Even the a method iof tranſplanting it has 


neva, or in E nce 
. nr n e lately 


(ng). 


l [and-ifiit: be 106 far guns foß the! 
laſt: mentioned method to recover;it,.:the.na-; 


grown ta an abſolute itutff, 


going round every row with it, turning the fur- 
row toward one rowy and rfrom the next the 
firſt time; and the next turning them toward 
thoſe from which they were thrown before; 
but however well this method may be calcu- 


deftroy the graſa it ig tediohb and ex- 
penſive. The beſt courſe is certainly to break 
ſe another crop upon it 


no doubt of their outage the new ground, 


however decayed. they appeared in the d: 


nor is there any age at Which they will refuſo 
to take root. Mr. Dubamel bas gen us an 


inſtance of the ſucceſs of tranſplanting old lu- 
cerne from His nu experience. 


His work 
men thought the roots would -den but nat 


plantation failed, 30 apt 10 
 Although-what we read of lucetne is pin - 


man; that this plam is:foundeto anſwen as ell 
Patt of. thowarld, | 


been uſed here Miith as 


guadieffect, as at Ge- 
In Cornwall, an ingeniqus 


263 4 | | "i + 5 


(618090 OY 
his vrritings | bas ranſplated lu n 


gb facoila from 0 as to cut four crops in one 
year: and the e 77 is now in dre | 
ee : 
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JAVING ſpoken of the Nini l 


which nature offers in every 


and meadow 


is the produce of qur 


grounds. Graſs is.univerlal in England, where 
culturei has: not diſturbed it ; but it is of various = 


kinds owing to the ſeveral ſpecies of that little 
ow: fome of which love hilly and others 


others a great deal of moiſture. Beſide this 


. other: 
it, aid make what we call a bottom, 
to the q 
mon graſa. The ſmall trefoils are the moſt 


others more valuable, tho leſs known as 
among us: the two principal of theſe 


amg kidney 
. eee @ ; Cattle: thrive greatly 


wherever | 


2 of artificial grafles,; raifed by. culture; it 
bur next concern to direct the farmer in the 
beſt management of that excellent Product, 
ſpot where ſhe is. 
undiſturbed in this fertile King dom; and which 
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flat around, ſome requiring but little, and 


difference of kind in the graſs itfelf, there are 
plants Which delight to grow! among 


as well as quality of the on- 


E! . R T . 7 IR Y At. ts da. „„ a ®a 


uud — — for this ſervice; but there are 
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2 proper difpoſition of his 2 


farther to the quantity, at the ſame Uns — he 


but this depends 
right kind. "Where neglecł or i 
e 8 
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wherever: tl theſe grow, and the farmer may 
make them grow wherever he pleaſes; f or they - 
are native plants of England, and will 

wherever the ſeeds are * Beſide theſe 


advantages, there ace other natural differences 


in the produce of graſs, 2 its value, which 
a good management may 9 turn to ac- 
count. Too much hade will make graſs 
ſout ; and too wide an expoſure will — ta 
the power of the winds in ſuch a manner, that 

an e ſpring ſhall cut off the proſ- 5 
pet of any tolerable crop. The medium is, 


therefore, always to be ſought, and may often 
be obtained * en ar eee, 


encloſures. n 401 
Thus we may lay in 6! 


tion of timber trees in them in che 696 vr 


paſtures; and by banks and drains to overflo = 
and diſcharge. the water from thoſe lo- 


meadow grounds, which lie upon the banks of 
rivers, the prudent huſbandman may encreaſe, 
perhaps, one third the quantity of produce 
from his natural graſs grounds: and if We take 

in the article of ſowing the trefoils and the 
like to give good bottoms, he may yet add 


encreaſes the goodneſs of the crop. The a- 
ſiſtance of manute is alſo very conſiderable z 
greatly upon a W of a 

. ne 


L 4 grows 


65829 

supi a bottom of moſs inſtead of clover; 
which by degrees over-runs the ground : but 
a due choice of manure, and an attention to 
which of the bottoms will agree beſt with that- 
particular - ſoil,” will diſplace WH and . one 
of theſe in. its place. e 108 2452 41 


From this general view of the ſubject we 


are led naturally to all the partieulars. 


the farmer look over his paſture ground firſt : 


with an eye to the diſp1ſition; and ren 
what is amiſs in that. In upland paſtures no 


and in low meadow grounds, not more than 
fourteen or fifteen, with the hedges: for ditch 


diviſions do not anſwer that purpoſe of enclo- 


fare, which is expected from ſhelter.” There- 
fore if there be any where a cloſe of more than 
this quantity, let a hedge be run acroſs to dis 
vide it into two; and in the ſame manner; if 
there be any two very ſmall oloſes, let the 
hedge: which parts them be ſtubbed up. As too 

e: cloſes expoſe the graſs to the blaſts of 
eulng, thoſe which are very ſmall, give it too 
large a ſhade? in the firſt, the farmer is often 


diſappointed of his Yrapy 1 ang | i ip Henker the 
as is ſou. 51 541 


The larger the albſes ata, theomdee: timber 


Sars caſt, be planted in the hedges To «the 


greateſt quantity of utheſe ſhould to the 
North and North Eaſt: for the more large 
troes the more iſhelter For the ſame reaſons 
8 _ Ges ſhould Gov 1 more — hedge 
1 i | RISES ſhrubs, 


cloſe ſhould be more than ten or twelve acres, 
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fbrobs, PER. too much ſhelter ſpoils 
graſs. No cloſe ſhould be leſs than five 4 
about ſeven or cight ib in general,” erh s, th c. 
moſt defireable bigneſs,” 109 1 

The next conſideration is to have the entire 
uſe of the ground, and every part of it; for the 
ſervice for which it is intended: for every inch, 
that is loſt or uſeleſs, is ſo much of the crop 
deducted. The hedges ſhould be no' where 
ſuffered to intrench upon the ground. From 
their nature and the growth of the ſhrubs, 
they are often too a diſpoſed to it; and 
it is ſcarce to be thought how much ground is 
often loft by this means. Brambles} Which a 
commor in almoſt all hedges, drop the ends of 
their branches to the ground, and there take 
root a ain: The lace where the etid df a 
bramble touches, th e ground is often 2 yard 7 
from che hedge where it riſes; and a Büfh is 
thus begun at that diſtance within the dolce; 
which ſpreads from time to time till it has rum 
in a yard more. there grows ut a kind 2 
of wen flom the hedge ſix foot into the gra 
and at a ſmall diſtance from this, per aps, 
there is ſuch another formed by the running 
roots of ſome black thorns ot floe buſhes in the 
hedge; and thus at ſmall offtahees Foun! the 
Cloſe, eee e PAGTISE 201-07 

The graſs which grows round about theſe 
is poor, and that en one and ano 
ther of them is ſearce regarded by the 
mowers, or indeed ſcatce is worth regard. No 
FF the ener would count up the quantity of 
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8 4 5 5 Aar — 8 K+ "ould be Nara 
him be N in 
ce, © for the i768 is not the leſs for being 


9 4 it 90 oY Ni 2 
core, - whoever | Nos a paſture. es 4] 
Fas ky round the hedges, and have, all 
cheſe dences from them ſtubbed up, 
__ 85 e * 50 o . ſec 
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7 4 damp; — ould be 
yy wooden I oller. The beſt ſeaſon 
Ka — the. ground is autumn, that the — 


ſeeds, town; upon the, 2827 Ay, Brow 


up in time to come to 
that ſeaſon the wee 
ſuch large weeds ag eſca 


and . rolled again., —— 4 5 dot e 9321; 
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graſs i is dh produced. upon d | 
with a gentle deſcent, e G | 
often boggy , when wet : lodges, it ſpoils 
this product. The only graunds which Ye in 
this — and are,unfit; fer graſs,! are thaſe 
which have «ſtiff clayey, ſcil for this ent 
naturally prod toe a fine graſs; nor can it be 
improved much by magures, While covered 
with a turff bit is therefore of advantage to 


this to he converted inte; tillage. Of all foils, 
z good loam produces-the beſt. graſs. If ſuch 
? 4 kind of land lies * gentle deſcent, and 
with a_ſomewhat damp dsttom, Where any 
* WM perſon is chrioüs in ter paſture, this 18 


ts. kitd e e The 
benefit of flooding of graſs ground is ſo great, 
that all paſſibie methods ſhe be uſed do hting 
it in praQtice : When it ean be dove; hy 11 
in che Wäter af rivers thick with m 
heavy rains, this is beſt of all apd this is 7 

limited ta thoſe grounds only, hich are nearly = 
upon a level with the water: ef the river, or 
beneatii it fer whete there is ſome feet above 
the heighth of the water, yet'if the ground lies 

Hat, there is an eaſy, way of bripging 5 
the water ever it with an engine : tie an ad- 
vantage where nature vill do-this; bat it will 
in other baſes very wel repay the expenet of 
ſuch man 11 The Water of!” ſprings; 
which iſe on higher Sounds, may ſametimes 
be brought ver paſtures ; and ern che wi 
be a' gion benefit, 9 _— 46: kf 
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| 7 aufe theſe! waters are hard; cold, 
ande der whereas'the others are ſoft, warm; 
andFull ef rich' matter for manure: 11311 
2 61 there" ure a few anthills,/'and-thok 
rt" ip wot that s When the comp ant i 
bez Be cut up with the 
Thirs dna ſpade made fot this pur⸗ 
poſe; and the method is to aneh e l 
eros We 0 a8 to 2 Ut ob Toer 
parts, then the Ctps is to be ſcooped out;! a 
x dbeksör pieces e into heir 7 
again; Where they will ſoon join: N 
new roots; e But as this practice d 
cee, ine fut mer, by the hy de er fe 
Jeff, bree ding and encreaſing again the beſt 
way iecto CE 3 of freſh and | irong lime 
broke fall, and when the body red: out] 
to ſprinkde? fome of ithisi over: he r back of 
the türff, and in overy part of the hülle Ti 
__witkig l lle | 
 mivinder oe inſets,” ang the Hioudd Will 
be clear! for the futur. 
When the diſorder is of longer ſtandigyanl 
che hills are largo abd numerous” they; 'ſhoul 
de gut up by the/ archill low j an implemiet 
made fo. that pu 


rpeſe. This is dran by 
Cbuple of horſes, and cuts thro" the Hills at 
cheir bottom, leaving the ſurface of the ground 
| leysl/'it he bare/places thus made ſhould de 


; r aked With "at CG rake, a 14 k 
| nber feed, and the hills being al . p | 


off the end; 9 looſe heaps 


drive away the re 
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to dry and then bulnr tb kh nete dle un 
lent Wwe and "the! quantity bf th 

tery well pay the exper er beſide Hite goo = 
that is done to the „ad r*paicel o 
manure _ Yefirs A s a Fogg 
ma ed up in a K 
15 * 1 A —— patech4 then 
ſome dung may be laid cr hei, rand: s 
they wilk ret together, and malte an oxeetieny 
minure for paſtüre grouhd 9 4 4 
_ 4 paſtüre grouhd''be in anger 6 f being 
un wih moſt, and thel miſchief weden i 
— * remedy is td fe arge quan- 
tity of coal aides mixed with! Kotten dung as 4 
manure*'this'will at che Taci#timedeſts ö 
moſs; and pror ote the grow ih of the raſs, 
But often this miſchief is nhõt 22 hee 
for ſuch a remedy; ih wHith C & che eltern ; 
of our huſpandmen is: ——— pat of=the 
ſurface, und burn it in Octôder; then 
in the aſhi@ to ſow the ground Thiele with haß 
ſeed. - This method has beef hiſs Aeg dass 
out of mind for recovering worn. out graſs tans; 
and bringing them again to yield largeactopesr 
| but we —— Mr. Chateau- vieux a much 
ealier and mere expeditious: Way. He Chis 
eontrived à three eoulterec plow; whichf may 
be made to eut at different deßthis by the ſer- 
ting the coulters accotdingiy: and wich this 
the whole ſurface of the paſture is to bs cut to 
pieces withon t turning any of it up! The 
coulters are to be ſo OP that they ſhall 
cut 
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will waſh the whale. 
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dn he wipe: ige ſlips, of abgut;three inch 
hn oh, 1 hich are to lie in their pla : 


tity, of manure. is to be 1 ** 8 
his will be beſt dane in autumn, and 


5 r 5g follow at that 
N the, . 


into che very ſubſtance of. the 


| moſs,! which uſually, r- Heſs, Worn. on 


ſtares, will be, nig a great megſuse, torn up 


y this plow, and, lef 775 wither 5; and the 


nit; of Wa ff 2 are thus cut thro' 
and chro at ſmall. fiſtances, Willi ſhoot new 
fibres innumerably, which will preſently ugite 
them one to another, ſo as to form 4 Tward at 


fim as before, ; and, the, new nouriſhment will 


ſend;up graſs with a peculiar freſhneſs, and in 


vaſt abundance, The inventor. of, this. * 


peaks of it with that eee 
uſually do of their own improyements,; hel 
one load of dung will this way go as far as 
and that one acre of paſtyre, ground, 50 


managed, will produce as much as ten acres in 
the common method. Allowances, are to be 
made on all theſe Oscafione, but it the far- 


mer uſes the . common quantity of manure 


with this cutting, and it takes but twice tl 
eſſect that it ocherwiſe would, the, thing i 
cortainjy worth- his moſt ſerious: attention. 


The actes il ſucceed beſt in thoſe. ground 
that have moiſt bottoms; in all others a great 


i deal 17 en upon the eee e, 
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ends 
for which! reaſon a the-faſtwee's { grdat- care muſk 
| be to do it before rain. (i 52 AOTTE! 1 0 a bs 505 

| When che paſtute ground is in this 
manner prepared for ãts full ſervice; — 


is to conſider this belt ay of mariaging it ſor 


the two uſes of ite produce, lay: ant; feeding. 


The very beſt paſtuft food now in uſe is a mix · 
ture of: cammon graſs. and Dutch ch vent that 


is the common has treſoil.. This may bo 
added to the natural graſeof a meado v or paſ · 
ture; by ſowing upon the ſward . in autumn; 
but the: vcry beſt method of raiſiug am excel» 
lent paſturage, when there is opportunity, is 
from 4 piece of ground that has been in tillage. 
In this daſꝝ the land ſhould be made ſine, and 
barrowed level in September, at which time 
the hay ſeed ſhould ebe ſown. There dte many 
kinds of graſs ſuited! to various ſdils; and they 
muff be regarded in tha chuſing th hay ſeed, 


becaufe thoſe, peeuliar to one ” ſoil will not 
grow upon another. Therefore the farmer, 


who intends laying down: a piece of i tillage 


land $d.natural graſs in autumn, ſhould, inthe 


odurſe of the ſummer growth for Hay, mark 
dome grdubd which has a 

and a ſdil band fituation like his on. "The 
hay ſeech muſt be lived from the hay of+ this 
paſture, and it will grow vaſtly the — 
deing thub-freſh.! Men the grofindand feed 
ale trendy, :e middlt of September is the beſt 
time far wing z and it ſhouldꝗi be: done: in n 
eam anildt day, 


0087 Noot & 3 * 2296 Tis ballon gain. 
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gobd-kind) of graſs, 
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when there is a: praſpett of 


7 7 5 : 

tan. The ſoed muſt be ſown thick, and 
ſhould be harrowed in with a buſt hurrow; 
This implement is made of a parcel of black 
thorn” buſhes, tied and watled into an old 
ate; and being drawn over the ground: by a 
ole: without ſhoes, is preferable to all other 
things for this ſervice. The quantity of hay 
. leſs is 
commonly uſed, bur tis wrong, for the 
thicker the graſs comes up; the better it will 
grow. Some uſe a common harrow with ſhort 
teeth to cover the ſeed; but it buries it tod 
deep. A werk after the graſs ſeed is ſown it 
will be proper to ſow the plant intended foru 
bottom to the ground: and the beſt in uſe i 
the white or ſmall red clover; the white 
called Dutch clover by our ſeeds · men, and 
che ſmall: red is now called iron clover. If 
hey ene be dry, the iron clover is beſt; if 
more darap; po 2 white: e 

an erer rogy wory 
This is the time alſo ber TRY farmer, whe 
Would make improvements to ſow: the kid. 
ney ;vereh, the yellaw: medick, or the like 
plants: the ſeeds of theſe ſhould be mixed 
With that of clover. About ſix pounds weight 
of the red or ſeven of the white cloberf b 
ſuffirient for an acre; and one — 
ther of thoſe other ſeeds. Theſe, 
clover alone or clover and ſome other, ooh 
bt whe by hand All: 85 the. ground in 1 
to be rolled all over == a heavy _— 
po roller. 


: „„ | 0 WA ) 
roller. This will ſufficiently preſs in che clover 
ſeed, and it requires | no other covering: it 
will favour the Ran of. the hay ſeed allo by 
laying the mould gloſe about it. — 
will ſoon riſe with the autumn rajos;- and at 
the latter end of October, the ground / muſt be 
carefully rolled again. Then nature will. do 
her buſineſs during the winter; and in ſpring, 
about the end of February, the ground muſt 
be once more rolled. No more care is required: 
there will 15 a vaſt crop: of hay the firſt ſum- 
mer, and ſo good 11 79 lg that it will bear 
keediag encellentiy afterwarde. This is of all 


mon inconveniences will be avoided. It -will 
riſe in excellent condition, and be © 115 
in order afterwards: the ground w. 
ſectly levell for the mowers, 2 That 
reaſon.cut. the hay two inches cloſer; an they 


can in common paſtures; and this Will, beſide 


addiog ta the quantity, make the next ſhoot 
B more plentiful, for the new. crop in common 
graſs; riſes, from che rot, not from the ſtumps 
of the hay. There will be no weeds/to ſtat ve : 
nd Ruy ibe graſs; nor anthills 1 ſpgil- the 
:. whatever: ineonvenience of this, kind 
joe ond be. ſean at once in ſo clear: a 
ground and eaſily. removed 3 and the ſpot, af- 
ter it has bare graſs as long as the owner pleaſes, 
will be in a. fine condition: to turn up for corn 
7 10. aach che e of, the foreign 


artificia. 


(1) 


| proper; and with theſe cautions it will anſwer 
-excellently.' When we give that vaſt preſe- 
rence, which is uſually allowed to the artificial 
graſſes oyer the natural, we reaſon in ſome de- 
gree unfairly: we ſhould give the natural oral; 
the ſame advantages they have; and 
the computation. The farmer may be al- 
ſured, that a piece of graſs ground thus prepared, 
and managed as we ſhall direct afterwards, 
will produce for a long courſe of years one 
fourth, or perhaps one third more than anothe 
- of equal extent, ill laid down and carelefsly 
conducted; and will anſwer nearly twice the 
a ne for feeding g „ 99g 


This way of mah a mural: poiſed] is not 


düsen to the laying down a piece of tillage 


land; it will anſwer equally well in the break- 
ing up of an old worn-out piece of natur 


graſs: but for this purpoſe, the method by the 1 


three caultered plow, and A croſs plowing. 


it is preferable to all others. Tis odd that we : | 
| in the 5 1 


in England, who have he fineſt gra 
world, ſhould owe the methods of managing 


it in the beſt manner to to foreignets; but it is 
certain that Mr. Cheateau- vieux Has laid down 


a method that vaſtly, excells all theſe in uſe 
„with us; and tis well worth our hile to 
imitate it frequently. When a pe 


wut for the graſs, and over-run with "weeds 
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ficial graſſes, there is the leſs need of is | 
laying down corn lands for. natural paſture: 2 
but there are occaſions on which it will be ſtill 


ner. | Let the coulters of t 


7, in-t by rm e he FT of 


wil par ok i | = Le 


poor Fog w 8 of, 228 0nd cr ich | 
— that ie duces lle, ar A wers 
ſcarce — purpol e 4 fees ing, d be 


broke up. for A new Crop. of £ gr 8 in t man- | 
three. 1 5 py 


et ſo a as to cut 4-3 inch hes de: e 


| dr awiog it all over the ground, cut the Apt | 
into {lips of three inches broad; then plow ) ay. 
#1 hae. e 


ace. a- croſs theſe cuts with a com- 
1 the 12 f the low b he at 
| . and thus go all. 'qver the 
dJ. "The d graſs. w will, Ae and 
JS "of turff moulder away. ''T he ground 
0 Mg harrowed and lad 0 0g the 


* +* 41 
May t 8 * 
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By wich ever kX ee thods a piece e wy 
urage is raiſed, it is. to be confi ladered, i | 


b ſcalon,. exactly as any other pal- 


F4 4 © wif 


ture gro nd NY and. the following management . 
will 25 om al 18545 TO e ak 9 RA; in ex- 


1 a0 en b 88 Gig 
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i ß ſpritn et the g bund be La 
of any Wee en that may have fallen 
upon it; branches from the trees in the hedge 

rows, d ftones and bones which may have | 
come on with the mahure. The'perſons, em- 
Ployed to pick off theſe, ſhould de directed 

alſo he pull up weeds.” After the clearing of 
the ground once thoroughly, 'as as We have di. 
tected, there will be few of theſe in a common 

| paſture; and in ſuch as has been raiſed as here 
advifed, | there will be fcafce any. When 
this is done, the ground! ſhould de rolled with 

- heavy roller, and the fences looked over, 
that there be no gap in them. Thus the ground 
1 prepared for mowing. The ſooner the crop. 
of 1527 is 8 got off the better ; 0 that it ſh6ult 5 
be cut as ſoon as ripe; 'the marks of which we 
Mall lay down preſently. After the cutting, 
let the farmer look about and ſee if there be 
any bare or thin ſpots; and raking up the 
ſur ace a little, be Is to: ſow theſe with freſh I 
ha n 1 * 
When 56 rafs had ad ſome Ude iv Hoot 4 


1 
"= 


after the mowing,” the cattle ſhould be turned - 


in to feed; for the method of cutting a ſecond 
crop of bay 18 very injüdicious: it is always 
* for tis only the blade; whereas the value 
and richneſs of hay depend upon the ſeed. 

buds irj the ear. The Weather uſually ſpoils this 

ſecond crop in the 1 aking, and it always ex- 
bauſis the 1 Ene itof the natural 


dee 


1 


2 . * ET” 
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* 


die ing it would receine from the cal 
otherwiſe, would ſeed upon Bit tn 16:5 


fitteſt Fax, hg produ ion of graſs,.becauſe of 


oe ii, 3h. 2 5: r aa oe ey 
Re IE IO HI A a tw fm. 


whole, excecd all © rs. The wint feeding 
they yield a hand 


7, = * —_— * AS * 2 | _—= * 
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UY hes | 
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e og ee my 175 vl wege, 0 


Wat be delve Ae in tl * 
he lowi'g ro: 


nds. ate therefore, in er 


the large quantity they yield, and the ſmall aſ- | 
fiſtance of manute they; want : but ſuch as we 
have directed, with a: ima geicent 


on theſe grounds is.allo e advantage, for 
anGLome, pps y.07 gras | 
in its, Kind, When the low: grounds will not 


beat chef fegt /of dattle: and at theſe mes hen 


the aftermath afferds the 


1 hay is, off, 


 palturage;; they may be conſidered! in 4 greg 
a ag artificial grafles, for the clover being 


d:down, yes Her, and 
ing togt. at. every joint, will bebe n | 
e of oo at theſe ſeaſons. Vt 1] ) 
In i Which pave 4 | advantage 
of being oer dowed, the greateſt gate ſhould 
be taken to keep off the water: at all times, hut 


Vn year after year by ther 


when ig is wanted. If the csteleſſneſs of 'the . 


farmer lets the wet lie upon them all. Water, as is 
often ks "Ot 15228 the nr 


i $1902 Which 


| (' 166 4 

which vol cattle an to eat. II ey ſhould be 
kept dry at all tiines,” neo on Moc ur 0 
winter, there are heavy floods which bring 
down a kind of manure; and once in ſpring, 


When the overflowing will ſet the graſs 0 
ſhooting forthe hay ſeaſon. Where the waters 


can be let on, and — off again at pleaſut 5 
every time in winter; that the water of the riv 


is very thick and muddy, it ſhould be let 1 | 
a when this mud, which is the fineſt mould; 


and the beſt part of the manure of the 
lands, is ſettled, let off the- clear water.” 'As 


at che Legianiäg &: April? thie' water ſhould 
lie upon the ground long enou ch to moiſten 


the ester graſs — nd nothi 
more; after which it ſhould be let off, and 


growth ſhould go on unmoleſted-for the hay, | 


The aftermath may in very dry ſeaſons requi 


a ſecond over- flowing; but the Water ſhould 0 
in this caſe be left but a very little while upon 


the land, becauſe” if it be longet, the ſurfacs 


will not well bear the feet of the cattle that are 


to feed on it. Wet paſtutes : 


. toper fo we 


for the latter end of ſummer, and tfioſe which | 


lie dry for- winter.” T herefore let the low 


graſs grounds be eaten down cloſe. before the 
rains of autumn; and when they have had my 
on, let them be ſhut up. 
The manures for graſd grounds remain to be 
450 fidered ; and the way of laying chem ontoths 


dere that ſeaſor 


moſt advantage. The beſt of all r 


YT: 2, | f 1 


- 
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when the cro is 


as cloſe ab pe 


made at. that ſeaſon, an 
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3 is old and very rotten, dung: but. 
with this other 1 19 7 may be often bed 


E according to the nature of the ſoil, * 


and general condition of th th 8 round i in its 4 pro- 
duce. As to ſuch 135 as lie with ihe ad-. 


vantages we have mentioned, in ſpeaking « of 1 the 
beſt kinds of all, the dung e of cattle; feeding on. 


the aftermath, will 1 in a great meaſure dreſs ' 


them; and all that can be required farther, will. . 


be ſome old dung well rotted once in four years. 
When the ſoil is a ſomewhat poorer16am, pond. 
mud ſhould be mixed with ſuch old dung: a 


ft. to be thin in a yet poorer? 1 
rind, pond mud, old dung, Ve 


land of the  loamy 


and the ro tted mould from the bottom of an 


old ha Rack, rich with the decayed leaves, and . 
full of ſeeds of the hay, n 
When mols is apt to breed among "the bo 


| Po 


tom, the beſt manure is a mixture of coal and' 


wood-alhes, three parts of the former and one 
. 

. f of the latter, with ſome mixture of ürine, 
he beſt Way « of getting "this, is to mix up the, 


alhes in a heap 5 in b foe” part near the back of 


the houſe, and to Lf the pots A this. | 
heap continually. OE | 
When the. 120 is eaten down in antvinn 
0 de, this dreffing ſhould' be 
ſtrewed on: When 8. 1 takes effect upon the 
ſhoots. of the moss, N are principally x 
d w hich. lying bare. 
to receive it are de Ric ed,” A month af⸗ 


tet ſome Ubver' ſeed öuld be feattered over - .. 


We Fund, and then ſome old dung. Thus 
OG. "2 "ou 


aw this Ge ſeeds of. the new. boni ale en 
 couraged by freſh” manure” to ſhoot ; "what te. 


f-# 


mains of the effect of the aſhes and v tine, af” 
fiſting, not preventing it. 2 Opin 


In a poor dry paſture, the beſt manutels the x 
dung of fowls mixed up, with, lore goo 


mould. A little of this g goes a great way : ang. 1 


the time of ſprinkling, it. On the ground is 1 


— 
ay: 


the beginning of April, when the ; graly, is abogt 


to. make its beſt ſhoot, for bay, the | others are 1 
beſt uſed in winter. : 


For cold land, ſuch as has. 4 p cy fall 
tough loam, pigeons dung and ſpot: make bot 


very beſt manure. 'Theſe, being ch init z 
Wot Frog are to be ſprinkled « on alſo in ſpring; 


as the farmers give. What they call; a top dr ane 


. * 9 . 


to their corn. Pl 
For a paſture ground, of a poar 90 N 1 00 : 


nothing 1 is equal to th tough. kind Wy ED 1 
we have great quantities of a ng! 12 i 


- wh 


it is of the aſpect of clay his 28 {> 
on in winter, iy it "will diele [x] p 
Tis common in many p! faces, wh ere is tak 
for clay; and neglected: in colour, it is blucith 
or Fallowiſh, and the way to try if, 4, to . 


piece into a haſon of Water; it, wil 
ſoon mouſder to. 0 whereas oy 


Will lie na heayy ump. This 
farmer's notice, begauſe marle of 19 00 
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_ 
treat — -h 15 4 it ng of manüres. 1 0 
00 brown 8 ſoil is frequent in up- 
ſtares, ind wad dach the beſt agu is. 


Y 124 wy. Hes 


F 


* 


belt of all ante 1 
but id pond mud be allo N d, 
they, Will pony: "te land ieſelf, while the 1 ime 
aſſiſts the preſent growth. 3 
"Io abfolutely fandy grounds, the graſs, 
ſweet, wilt he: very ſmall in quantity, 
proper Andre for theſe is a tough Mal. lay 
itlelf would 1 improve them,” but it cannot be 
diſſolved upon a ſward Hack! therefore 4 lam 
which will break to pieces with froſt an and rain, 
and carfies in a great deal 'of clay 4nd foe 5 
d ould with 1 is he proper cl ch Mes... 
Theme of layin theſe manures upon the 
ground is winter; that, the froſts may break 
em, and the rains carry their beſt part 
the ſoil before the Fri nog. Such at 
hardeſt, 3nd will require the longel 
diffolve, ſhould. be laid on earlieſt, 200 the 

others in proportion later, In all thele e aſes 
the method * uſing chem is to mix the ſevers 
in gredients well together, "Where i it is A mixed 
manure, and then. t drop. i it in ſmall parcels 
from the tall of whores labourer is to fol+ 
low, and to break and ſpread theſe with a 
ſpade; ap! then ta draw A but harrow flightly 
over the ound;, which will ſpr ead them mort 
thoroug 18 ; Nn this in ring, the _—_ 


1 itſelf, 


great deal of feeding time, both in autumn and 


fiſt growth of the aftermath; and once in 


may generally be laid up for raſs i in the be- 
5 ginning ef March, and it will be ready to cut 


j a ſecond crop; but that 1 is rarely | advileable 
to grow up 2 few inches, it may be fed, and 


ſo. on till the following March again 3 only 


ſpace. a 
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chat m 1 | have 17 We an; pork ahem, 1 
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1 8 of the; ne” 
feeding is an article, i in which iche —_ oy 


| cumſtances of particular 1 may make a a 


great alteration ; but yet ſome. gener rule 
may be laid Jon upon that head, fa Vherr 


the ground is well managed, there, may bea 


ſpr as well as during winter ; 30 for . 
9 Ip is certainly to n but one cro 1 of hay, | 
and this r. uires, only fourteen 57 55 for. 15 
growth. xerefore all the reſt. of e year Ie 
mains, for feeding, except a ſhort ſpace: for | 


three or four years a reſpite for 1 1 
In the moſt improved places, t ger 5 


* 77 


toward the middle e of June, Which =: gixe 
time, if the farmer chules it, for the growth of 


therefore, after 4 ; ſhort time for the. next LI 


iving it time to recruit after it is each time 


eaten down; n by ta k pg gut. the cattle. fora ſhot 1 


In leſs improvec d Places, wer feed the graſs 
{orga much n ſpring; and in out 
orthern counties, f Food, wick. in Mo | 


— a 


4 


— + 


puſhing dut of the grohe. — time 


eat it away, tis 


| piercing” W g unt, 
rl aying up the eloſe for 


curious. huſbandrnan may always be directe 


dhe bed e eanls have damaged the Buds 


follow, the graſs would ſcarce "riſe to 
all. As On- as the catt 


( #7) 
0 unuſual ries er fig pit 
alen che Fader d falk and ear of the praſ{kre 


cattle can do no warm for tl 
blade, Which will rẽadity be ret nor ban 
they poſſibly hurt ne in e 10 5 | 
But if by tram N! 3 eloſe afte > 
bud'or a ſtalk is up, the tit 6d] 5 
very Nlowly, yn ng rm ins 
ature repa 3 
the time of chis ot 
is the exact p period 
hay. This bac 
Aller els year in the Southern than in the 


rect. that n 
. 5 "therefe Ore 


c Pai 


4 


| Northern parks of England; and is up bf e 


alſo in proportion to tlie natural richneſs of the 
ground, or the quantity of manure that has 
been uſed upon it. Therefore no firöd me 
can be laid down for all places: but in general, 
the month of Nlärch, or at fartheſt che be-. 
ginning of April, ſhould be the ſeaſon: and he 


2 


— my examining the ground, and Jooking 
to the the buds; A few weeks mere 
feeding time 1 ver influence hith to 
run 95 Hazard of loſing his hay crop; and at 


this can be but very p vor; and if a dry ſe 


hay at 

le are taken bff ene 

rer * a ſhovel fhould be 
) ah hn 


ground, x lb 0 


5 —— worm caſts, which then make a kind 


— hollows made by the canes feet 6 
"bs an to fill them up 


(6 5 
| "oY ee and ſpread; —— 


9 — rubbiſh /t cave | 
allen pon the ſus nge fine the former; clean 9 
ing Thus all will be prepared for the ſcythe, I re 
— this, laſt ſcattering of, the dung will be of A 
great ſervice to giys . ſtrength t _ noot; WM 
Th, after all this, be Willallow the — 1 
ther rolling. it ill bei of great el er- ſa 
vice. This is the, moſt perfect manner of MW t 
Preparing. for hay, aud the exhenge is t e 
much; if any en en oro 12 1 
de Warſe by much more. than the ſaving, t 
This laſt le hs — Boy is; not of abſc ute ne. f 
ceſſity, is yet a conſiderable advantage; ap- it 
tere are ſome grounds ,where, it cannot * 0 
omitted without damage: theſe, are, fi nene c 
haye ſome moiſture, and a rich black mould g 
for the ſoil. The feet; of . hae Nl « 
poached. theſe 2. little;fip winter zw and won f 
caſts will be caſt up in abundange in ſpring p 
Theſe will make eee ground, WW 9 
and prevent. CRIED grawth,.of b 


the graſs, 
which is ſo. beneficial, to, dhe grog, and ſo 
| pleaſing to the mowers. T be.laft rolling: flaty 


of manure ;, and prefling. the ſides of the 
down, {0:19 
„make alſo that nearly 
level, In thoſe — made paſture grounds, 
— wy directed to be laid down from n Ulle 
ere will be no danger eien char. 


| (49). 1 
becauſe it will Traſh the fſt attemptꝭꝭ untl Kal 
great humbers of the creatures; and fuer the 
reſt. Jn thoſe puſtete grounds, which have 
ſubject to antimlls, and have been: cleared 
are mum be takeh 
g becauſe dem a 


of them, more than otdi 
in this Artiede of roll ti 
ſame manner preven 
turning, Which other woſfit 
care it ig very bee & of cot 


23 

When 882 hay is ready for” mowing de 
time ſfiobId Pe leſt; fo? there is a certain icht 
for its'riptheſs; end if chis be! | 6d everg it 
immediatel) begins to wäſte and deay T 


better to cut it a little before than After; be. T 


cauſe it will feed a Hle''as it lies" Upbm the 
ground: but they do very wrong aun cut 
their firſt etop belvte tis 2ipe, for the uke H 
ferdur ing fecond y for it's upon the firft and 
erop of hay the farmer is 10 place his 
dependente; the fe 
beſt, but trifling in compuriſon 
As the true riperiels of graſs for hay i a 
article of ſo much impoftanee to be known; 
the farmer Ihould attend carefully to every 
ing that can ſhew and aſcertain him of il. 
When the eur of the graſs eee e | 
and fe fee kind of little ragged-white 
hg froth the 'huſks; the -grafs'ik . 
prope rly its) lower ; wand when 
this falls off, which it Joes in 2 very few Bays, 
the plant ſets for ſetd, and the ae 0 ner. 
1 long as the Fenn? is approaching to the _ + 
OI 


M 


iv) precarious, uch at MT 


f e t 
c ie is imeflower, they 


decay: -therefore the 
quanity/of hay nor che due —— of te 
f zoſe, who let it ſtand to ſeed, - 


. cap viſibly from the falling of the fl wer. 
he Piadta of graſs in,a-field will not flower't 
3 no more will thoſe of any other crop 
Fipeo-all:at'a. time 3; but; in this as all other in- 
ſtances, the farmer is to be guided by Sr ge- 
nerality of the crop; and not to — for. 


5 wardeſt be ſpoiled by waiting for the lateſt. 


The wſual way of, qudging is by examining 
eee the: graſs; but as 33 not 
the fi | 3 this.me 


aAuantity of hay, h 
‚ be affected by A Very it 2, 48 to * 
time of cutting it. When graſs.is cut before 
dee dune be of deep green, anc 5 | 
heavy ſi bell: what is, expected in the nel 
hay, isa = olivecalour, and a light and ir 


Ang che grads juſt at its time of lowering; Af 
man the, ee ine | 
Sache fume tis fn el, 7; nb MF 


Jos en 1008 91 18 2 ne 
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an and — ee they 


both che blade and the ſtalk, for they both de 
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dee p ef hig gd enges, fe 3 the 
t. its welt and colour will 


8. 


my 15 the 


40d, 1 het PS, c Fees Io the ien | 05 vl 
hay, which's often qt atenth'patt of the ' 

whole; for the böttom is much "thicker than 
the top, ＋ it is Wale ton in go 1 _— 


Bu gr. s is cut, . a de ee 
by ſome time Ping on the ground“ Tbere- 
fore let it have'this advantage without diſtu 
bance. The beſt method is to allow it to lie 
| two days and half in "the Fwatth, All this. 
time ir Wilk be ſwelling and! improving; after 
this it would row” foft ' an fide. Pro 

"Me" birne PIR in : _—_ nt is 
"faſter it is Saua Into 45 the better: "*thetefor 
at the end of two da A walk Kein dle 
cutting, let it be ſpreadt uph the ground!” Let 
it lie tus the reſt of the day, "are hung let 
it be thtown® up inte b | 
"called" ras Cocks: thüs it sto lie all U 8 
hy in che mortüng, ae ul che de 
off the ground Then it i * Slog 
| ſpread 


” 


- - b \ 
— ü ee Irs 6 I 2 ge os 
— — 99 Ft a —— — — 4 - anos 2 


! 5 
! 
_ 
} 
; þ 
|| 
is 
1 


: =_ but left to dry. as 


: making of 
deten well managed, even e ef but 
. wig gb there has been pegs in the Jammer N 1 


« 496 )- 


manber- At evening it a be e 


10 ex- 
296 to the ſun all day, ſo that jt is quickly and 


graſs cocking, the hay muſt be ſpread 


2 wg for the wind to play upon it, and 


in this. ſtate it lies ready for drawing up into 


vhen there is any Langer of wet. If aſhower 


falls, it muſt be gathered up into the cocks, | 


and as ſoon as tis blown over, 0 is to be ſpread 


out into the ſame kind of rows again. By this | 
means the bay will be in a few days os far 
advanced in ho drying; and then the rows are | 
to be, drawn up into larger cocks, and left for 
ſome days in this manner. After this, when 


che outſides of theſe cooks are dry, they are to 
be broke to pieces ; and ſpread again for the ad- 
vantage of ſun and air to dry what was in the 
middſe. This will be ſoon done in a good 15 


and the hay is then finiſhed. | .. 


If the weather be rainy when the hay 12 
the ground, it muſt not be turned while 


N is da 

de of the hay were turned to it, the w 
would be led. So eaſily as this does th 
ay. go on 2 2 5 the ground has 


. 


* lie all day 8 


again. Thus it is in a great meaſure Ä | 
- 2 the de ws of the r and a 5 


bene dried. The day aficr th = 


cocks again; which ſhould always be = 


as P ame 3 4a wal”. 


as it lies; for the 
mp at ſuch times, and:if the le 


. 
: 
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ay, 5 5 6 | 


7 the want. I, — = 0 
injuries every where; but when it is in be 
e the ** of * up, it will ha 


ſweeter 


( 178 5 | 
fiveeter and keep its colour much the better for 
being in a free ait. The practice of the old 5 
farmers, of making it a rule to give 4 year of 0 
fallow once in three ſeaſons to the graf ö 
ounds, onl) cating them off, and cutting n | 
bay y, may ſtill be needful to be” es 1. 1 
ſome Fr bs dür in general xproper  uſe'of the 
aftermath will anſwer the purpofe; and white | 
the land is kept in heart, and only one crof of 
hay is cut in the year, the affiſtance of a'l 0 
manure in winter, and the di g of the eo | 
in feeding at other times, will 1 —.— 
fupply the ground for a crop en 8 
I.! the common coùrſe of thitgs 
hay has been carried off the gtou 0, 50 16? has 
been allowed ſome Kittle time — wet] 
it will be ready for Cattle. The latgt 
are to be turned in Rel EH 
eat it down as far as they" chuſe ee ji 
be put in to feed upon the ref” Tha 7 will 
find a vaſt deal of tiourit Te the cows 
and oxen had done; ad the 
mixing with the colder kind 
will - together of 


excellent ſeryice. "Ph, 
when the pact taken off, there will be a 
time for the owth to recruit againſt the next 
feeding; and this will be affiſted" in a'V 
i great degree y the thantire,” which e 
eee 


L 3a 4 31 i 20d 15 14 7 ag et Ty 
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furmer's eſtimation are the 


dre is allo ufefol ; And- there are Jever buffer 
wle bf he ene lud as de vhiches Which. 


and as their 
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dan 164 hort 90 Wolg zu in 70 290 


efigatt 0 01. Of ide Fah kad. 85 aan 

ods 915dve oftot aria bis goon) a og ino 
1 7 hven now! gone throꝭ the cultute of 
* —— and the natural 
and artifteial gruſſes: the next | crops in ithe 
pulſe kinds. Te 
principal of theſe are the bean and peay but te 


our! 


call thetohes7 the lentill and. ſome 
een "ſexe endeten enen | 
lar preparing - theciground 
Tor mor | cope Ae chef dot 
lightly; — ris er hme 
ſtalks cover the- ground, t * 
mellow and improve ito0! Among the pulfe 


kind, che firſt place is due tothe bean, andiof 


this we thall therefore firſt give the cultures 
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NUR Pte eb 8 
of ctops for their tillage — 
dees to bring in the beun frequently, and 
cultivate it in a certain cou „ almoſtꝭ on all 
their land; but with us the intioductiot of new 
9 hat ſo enlarged Fre and va 
2 


* 


0 80 1 
chat we may chuſe our ground for each kind, 


and need neven raiſe 
does not ſuit its growt 


e modern farmer, 


having this chdige\ofihis land, Gr to ſow beans | 
only upon a ſtrong and firm ſoil, where there 


Js ame meiſture, Ia seu gh. lem, which I 
llecedrblaok>by af large 
. anzitgiis gf all other' lande: the very heſt. 
evil! thebre vefynoll alſo inivhathblack deep 
md which lis pn 
nd vnd herewer their guats un he kept 


| clight, dry, and whrm: lands ate) never: proper 
-orthiscrop:-weſrldam PRA I. 


— — oficonſe- 
vadencbfor-a bean crop. Thiey:require air, and 


Suti will: not hear too much expoſure. 1: ENR 


 Joidnoe,fhews, that in {ſmallienclaſeres beans 


byno;tncansſpenedd;;} nor vill theyſever pro- 


duce an abundant crop upon hilly ground, 
The properelt; ſis 


nir, can: mbiſturt fatthe bottem. Amo 
2 great, variety of 
bokoiee; :-theſe: artieles alone a ſhould give the 
lipraference, Thecbean-ſhould be — 


wwtito hs has ſudli ground, and nt therwiſt; 


| — ee „e bus hae d 


— 


erde e a ſoil which 


— þ 1 ; 


the herfders [of fon 5 
diſt and>dtfenticd: from! the ſug. These . 


1:{uehground,'andivfually andets 
: :doſtro oy he. plantsgin their: Mirſt i ſhoot... The + 


en, therefgre, is in ſome 
large encloſure in the flat ground, — they 


are ſaſeſtom blaſts by — under 


cover, and where yet there is a free courſe of 


crops: the farmer new hal in is | 


and exactly; right ſbil, haue obtain 


N AAS e 
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Ae ſaccoſs33 vezoreas: in ilk choſen, highs 
with half! the ; hes expoſedito ans 
qual: hazard; whether abe cp tall not- D 
loſt in tits fiyſt period of 441 2 krictl! | 
This choice of theories baits grund, thes 
preparations of: iti for ther cron —— 
{mall:compaſs;; for astit natiirally followsiſemes - 
other: of a more valuable lind, the greats parti 
of! this has been enetuted befũrer Bhentel 
ſelves ſerve. to! e itein ſucraſſion om cont 
and in 22 
ſhade and melder, the: groimd> eee e : 
ſtalks; mittens pt 3 
they will yield little produceg the lament 
render: the ground cleani fn the gr — 
comm; Thegreatiſti quantities afrhouſe: ; 


| have” ſeem! have been in therftati pant of Blekly 


jibeſtowing:faibs 
ng dg 
eps 
which have: bee more wuabletthamanyy: 6 
* N and i that] 
Nghtyſiye good pods I haverfrequently;countad 
—— ſtalls, — and:thus choſon and thai 
managed; and the 1 this king; vels 
ſerved to ſell· at time when the fim Rs 
been unfuvourahe, has brought a 1 
Beans, when! 'well- ſtacked} will üg 
years and within hatt time? herd: i little 
doubt af a good market: 1013 Tf ao ans 
The ifines the ground is: made for the reveps 
ii Rey A cp 
N 2 


ingkamſſiire: and the facmers 


ficient care upon them, as well as taki 


6 182) 5 


_ will Gecsed ; and this cannot be more true ig 
any ching chan beans : but as they follow curn 


them, it being in order already. When they 
ate raiſed in the common old method, the 


ground will require the more preparation, be- 


cCauſe it can be but little aſſiſted afterwards; but 
in the new -way, with the horſe· hoe, there:is 


| Jefs occaſion for the firſt care, as they can de 


from time to time helped aſterwards. 
The culture of the garden bean and hotſe 


bean, is ſo much the ſame, that the farmet 
"0G os near algreat town, or in the. way of 


arge demand, may raiſe the garden kinds at 
aſure; by the ſame! methods as we ſhall lay 
don ſor the horſe- bean; but he 3s to conſider 
this latter as his more proper cencern, for the 


value and eden alt ora ace: unk; 
 verkfal. 5 e EC © 504 | 


ade the choice of ſeed, ths! is t "Hits nal 


to the two kinds: theſo are the common hotſt- 
bean, which was the only ſort heretoſote 


known: to the farmer; and the tick bean or 
n bean of late introd uced; which where 
the ground is proper for it is much more valu- 
able then the other. This tick bean is as large 
as the ſmall hotſpur bean, and anſwers alb the 
purpoſes: of horſe beans, better;than'the, com- 
mon kind,” but 3t:requires more culture and a 
better ſoil. Therefore if the ſoil and me 
of the ground, intended for a hean crop, be 
_ fully — as 8 let e 55 


$14% 7 7 * 


— 


1 2 little dreſſing of the land dots! for | 


Pere 
te rue tick hen for 6 ſe + the wall know: it! E 
the Mis 723 ins; colour: . 


ment. ic! ei will 2 with the 1 
beans, the... tſpur, : toker and Sandwich are 
the beſt kinds; ; or the broad Windſor, if his 
ground he very rich and well ſheltered. There 
is alſo, 2, new kind now coming into great 
uſe, called, froen its low ſtature, the DpWaRr 
BEAN 3 this, tho cultivated principally in gar- 
dens, I haye found. ſueceed very well in the 
feld, and tho not above ſeven inches high, it 
zs a great bearer, being coyered from. the bot- 
tom to the top with pods. The nouriſhment, 
which in the common kinds runs up into a 
high ſtalk, is in this gipen entirely to the pods... 
Whatever kind of bean 1 is choſen, there will 
be 2 great advantage in ſteeping it, NE. li- 
quor does not require thoſe dilagreeable g ingre- 
lente which are ſometimes you for corn. 
| N 4 n The 


8 0 4% 8 

in ie beatz is th- 5 : 
2 | ere n ſtreugtt for 5 1 

TH the Fs not; and ir 12 ulefu, be 

op will be in moſt dan f 

hls ache dene growth'afl N 

oil in 4 great nſeaſt njeaſare' depend 3 the firlt' 


tt of nature bein __ 
on 7 0 bit news 
2 than if cdttithon 


8 Aer ©: Been ofed; chat is, it Mude the Bean 


ſhoot the ſooner, But Without diy" car 
e Sortic' have” uſed” line water, ae 
ers brine of corvtiidn' falt, from Both of = 
which,” in moderato, T kae ſcen ads | 
Vntage; Bat, on the' contrary, dutage tothe 
croß, when they Baye made the Hrine' hs 
ſtrong or ſteepect the feed too lot „ Whit — 
8550 found mbſt ſerviceable; 8 4 quor 
pregnated 1 with} gobt marure, abt” tHis'F Fre ; 
_ ddviſe every eng to uſe. Put intd 4 


tub dio pk pecks' = ry ſheeps'dunyg,; two perks 


large 
of pigeone'dung, oſhel che ar ef of = 


_ mbn'fowls; oy buftiet! aud Ralf 
gs wal rotredl 3 „from 4 


very old 

Sund gil! a Ree upon th 4 a Ho oß foft 
Water; ny well abbut with 'abirth brobt, 
and ive the' whole ſtandt tögether 5 urs, 
repearitis the irting aß it onde in att hour: 
Men let it ſettle and draw off che Hquor into 
ahctffer WH, chtö“ 4 fler: Rite thiv put as. 
e Wil m_ MING in it; "ind 10 


11 7,5 


wꝛhat he calls mudghill hole water in 


equal to what} it: would! hve Bag f foe cer 05 


che coldeſt ground; an 
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Piſid Hader 
mort rcepeior a ft 
ſnar ients- — I 
them u 155 2 tine on the c 
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of ſeeds; He" Hekholths" red liquor“ 8 
froth! Wer di ng HI: 1 chere i RY 
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The beſt tithe for Gu Eo bang s 
middle of February, the Semen ſort a lite 
fooner tham the tick Bean; but that Houle 
never Be out of a gn pn, ide the 
three'or fout and twentieth of chat omi, ir 
ans arts - 
lirle warmer, pot'ſo long: 
There are yarions tis ug” em 
into the: ground: e pre new. 
hu(bzndry 'prefes the! Horft-Boemg diftarice; - 
, inthe ata] they may * > 
' ſown. 


toothed bb 
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ſown; by broad caſtor lanted by hand. The. 
coarſe way. of ſowing ſeems. moſt, — 
able when the common horſe bean 


any; Sen proſpect of abundance in the crop; * 
but k bean is uſed, andthe. ſte 


19 method followed, they ſhould be planted 
| 7 g fi 
' - 


7 eee 1. 10% lauge 
2 When hey, 
way is this. Chuſe the ſou 
beans. of. this common kind, and take f. 


buſmhels and a half for every acre. Flow. up | 


the lagd exefully, and. about the fourteenth of 
February | ſow.the;: beans 810 broad calt, going 
era Place, 3 them ii e 


N eee; 


9 theſe. beans. need. ſteeping. "Thus let the 


ground lie, till the.beans,begin, to ſhew them · 
ſelues above the, ſurface. By this time there 
- will alſo. 1 ere the firſt ſhoot of the 
weeds ; andt] ound jig then to be harrowed, 


purpoſe of 
| deſtroy 


this firſt o ap of. Woes. A ſhort 
whe pd mu * uſed for this purpoſe, 
and the work is to be 
ior ug he heaps. 


ar Let the ground lie thus 


three 9 . * it bag . 0 5 in the be- 
its new broken : 


fs 


is ſown, 
and;that,upon ground which does not allow 


are ſown at random, the. beſt. 
deſt and bes. 


ra 
j 

I 
hi 


„ eee. 


pong for the beans, and wil 


dong with gare, not to 


222 ͤ d noi ER 5 —— _— Ss 


m. 


vbich che weithir has in thoſe f 


0 157 ) 


v ſome : 
what mellowed; and the root ——— 
ue welt fred by it. At the / ſame time the 
ſarface is baitl leyel for the time of mowing. A. 
ſeythe wilk-thke: ſuch ia Held entire: th the 
greateſt! eaſe znd ref 14 After ibis pro- 
vided the ground -Has! bebn telerhbiyficlean, 
there will not be any yqgrouth oi eee 
conſequencc If — and-theyodppear” 
rank, lit will be beſt to alla one! good: weed? 
ing, hot only:for the ſake of che crap, hut the 
future benefit of the land. 2 Mgod Att 
When the land is excellent in its And, and 


- the tick bean is chaſen; and che fafmer, takes/ : 


the trqubleiaf ſteeping, and intende to gliowe: 
the crop all the athet advantages E. 1 it. 
ſhould 3 planting the brans d by: 5 
This is tobe done by means of: a ſetzing tick, 
which they call in ſame: a dlibher. 

It ſhould be made ar the handle ofuan old: 
ſpade, cut ff ei ht or tem inches/below the 
— and pointed with iron; hab iron: part 
be notched upwards in ersma 


2 the hale being ta ſmaoth 


at the ſides. For this: purpoſe: th g = 
to be plowed light and hollow. — — 
freſh from the ſteeping are! 0 be grab rasch | 


women employed im diiis, work. Tena gare 
dener s line being ſtretehed within g foot viithe 


edge of the fel, Gran, areta.bojdiredied 
to plant alang that ) opening af ns: 
7 at at every. — enn 


I 


% ” 


th 
is in Pl often — — T0 
— row, . and: cheret plants amother, be 
Thun the whole fields terbie in rows at 1 
eightwem inches diſkince;/and with e beam WW * 
{az inches diſtance ini te: roms! A&A W 
off carp rhafþ be: taken impbie-plantingy thatialt . 
the: beansche let in! neayr ab th fameodepthi di 
which ſhould be aboybthice! inchen id the 25 
the Hole be made with one: firoke ofthe, S 
are 2 — ar: preſſed; ;P! 
lde, it! makes the! mould abs them th 

rey They tis w. bo all: barrowerck over, 

immediate — - and! this/covers:up 


tte bury py The 


pres ang = : 


4 — 2 353 3 2 —_ 3 F 2 — 
g- E. on N. Mes 


pon EEE 
A 15 this 
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Kate g 
han. the, 8 ae 


„ capohle of ———ů— — 55 
e The maſt convenient . uſing 


by chuſing a. dy day, 
be expected very ſoon: hut when.: pg ar | 
net ofaymunable den ofthis, ii il | 
a very good method ta) plant them in regular 
dtills, opened Wee ene plant ee, 
picked: ſhare. The ground muſt. be in gad 
tilth, and when the drills are thus -made 0a 
moderate. diſtance, the n . 2. — ais — „ 
drawn hack berwegn them, 7 urns 
mould, and, leavi > hollow, mak 
work to cover. the beans. in he · dx 
to be. done with · a broad. 


. 
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1 mo The Belt PTY | 
ey er is three ot: and ; 
* gs od 


lone, they may be — ende fon, 
Witte beg aſe ash in dene 5 with's breat! 

deal of 2 anlage“ When the groüntl Wim 

open dt s otherwiſe" c fituated, "RAE there! 


dan r beahs may n 
bj " raethgd'of ſowing l e 
the chan of a 111 


It often Happens Ic: for the ſame accillent 
hith hurt Beans in theff gtowth, do net tet | 
peals : and on the cöntfify, if beth ireeed, 
the eroß will be at leaf des welunple 40 8500 
one of peanz; for cho neictier of therm alone 
will produce ſo much ar Would hahe Been hai 
from a fingle crop of either of tlie kinds, yet 
"the quantity of 'peaſe* will we) "well "hk 
: - amends for what is wan ting of the beans; and 
_ —4 be uſed together! A dry ſeaſon aſter 
ſowing will often cauſe the bean to fall; or 
* 4 fly will attack and devour them 
t] ya ups hr 9 ig <9 _ | 
zart' the peaſe, will lie good till tde 
"rains, and = che fly, ſo fatal to 
che bean, does not meddle * the peat” 2 : 
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the ſame Fa round tot 5 
ſow the © two” kinds ag 


ſhewn that it proves adbantagebüs. Ther 
dann l ol beat RAGE de 
azar zus Mg 2. — for Haying pe & amon 
s that the bean row a 4 
it is kept prinaly mojſt abs 
the pea ftalks anſwer this p. 
ſhade Tho iid and keep it continuillly 0! 
between then, Wherever the Abt 
of the bean roots run. There are cad Kinde 
pea fit for this {ervice, of 10 Wit 
with horſe-beans ;'-they are the Winbse 
"GREY +a the HORN « GREY, of theſe, "the © 
latter is the hardieſt, hut the Width is the 
better bearer. - Therefore when the fon 
 horſe-bean is the kind ſown, I would; atv - 
the horn gr ey to be the pea ſown with it; an 
when the tick bean, the Windſor 0 
accompany it. The horn g 


ut dhe Foot; © A 


er, if any 
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rey will bear to'be 
ſown early in Feb! -uary, or even ſoc 
one defires it. I have ſeen this and the Born 
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the gtound; and after the roller, when the 
plants begin to appear, the reſt of the manage- 
ment muſt be the ſame as in lands ſown by the 
broad caſt- way with beans alone. Thoſe who 
ſhall chuſe to ſow the mixed ſeeds more regu 
larly, may do it by means of a foot-plough, 
opening drills for them at a yard diſtance, and 
then covering them up with the hand- hoe; for 
they cannot be drill'd out of any drill- box to- 
eder becauſe of the different ſize of pea 
and bean. This method of ſowing them in 
drills will give room for culture while they 
are in the ground, and the field will by that 
means alſo be elear'd from weeds, and well 
prepar d for the following crops. 

One thing there is further, "which though 1 
have not got Experience for the practice yet, I 


propoſe to try with regard to — planted as 


above; and which from the great opinion Thave 
of its ſucceſe, I would alſo recommend to o- 
thers. It is the doubling the quantity of ſeed 
by planting two. beans in every Fade, inſtead of 
one. The French all agree, that when half a 
dozen corns of wheat are put into the ground 
together, provided there be a due diſtance be- 
tween one ſuch parcel and another, they grow | 
up to as good plants, as if only one ſingle corn 
bad been put there. Now, ſuppoſing this to 
be the caſewith beans, which is equally natu- 
ral there will-firſt be the certain advantage that 
no hole fails of producing its plant, as it other- 
wiſe mays by the failing of the * bean 
a * put 
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ing them in, or ſowing, as juſt named, under 
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put in; and if any thing like the ſucceſt fol. 
tows, which the French ſpeak of it, in that other 
article would be a vaſt addition to the Trop, 
There is no plant whoſe produce may be en- 
creaſed in a greater degree than the bean. E. 
ven ſo long fince as the Roman Pliny, there had 
been ſeen plants with a hundred pods upon 2 
ſtalk: and if any thing near this could in ge- 


neral be produced by good culture, in beanz 


at ſix inches diſtance in near rows, and Tar 
two always together, it would be hard to 
what crop could be produced upon the land, 
that could be more advantageous to the "Mei 
' Theſe are trials ſuch as the common practice 
| ſhould allow: they are ſafe and caſy. A man 
may make this experiment in any odd corher 
of a bean field, and marking the place he will 
ſoon ſee by the ſtalks and their produce, whethe 
it will be worth his while to:fow a whole field 
ſo in the next ſeaſon. The ſame methods of 
ſowing have their different advantages and in- 
l The old way was to prepare the 
land and let it lie awhile before ſowing, and 
then to ſow by broad caſt ; but this was wrong: 
Nothing is more advantageous than fowing up- 
on new broken ground, and when that me- 
thod is followed, it ſhould always be juſt upon 
the plowing g. The better way is that of plow- 


furrow ; but care muſt be taken not to cover 
them too deep; and not to let them lie hollow. 


This 2 5 birds, and from other 
damages. 


* 
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damages, Tbe drill plough will deliver them 
very regular] y, but it; will not be worked con- 


venientſy in the ſtrong ſoils Tia beans grow 


beſt of all: this giyes the advantage to ln | 


ing by band, chip it ſhould be 


175 the double ſowing, here mentioned, ſhall 
be found to: ſucceed ; and that the ground i is 
nearly as able to ſupport the plants in pairs as 
ſingle. The ſeed ſhould Nabe be obtained by 


| exchange from a farmer at ſome diſtance, and 
from beans which have grown on a ſoil. very - 


different from that w hereon they are intended 


to be ſour: z and 5 ye 2 BOY * 


058 of beans to 19 — {HO grob 0 
tempted. to this, becauſe cenie parts his 
land are in a peculiar, mannet favourable to 


beans ; but he had better allow. other crops to 


thoſe, and ſow beans again upon a ſoil Jeſs fa- 
vourable. There are plants which will bear to 
be raiſed on the ſame ground better or wore | 
than others, but the * worſt of all. 5 
b According to the different manner in which 
beans are ſown, they are at harveſt to be cut 
with a hook, or mown with a ſeythe. This 
laſt is the ſhort way, and will . beſt f 


8 all upon lands ſown in the promiſcuous man- 


mer, and which haye been well roll'd in ſpring. 
When they are drilbd or planted in rows, . the 
book. anſwers beſt. e . i : 
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cut they muſt be carefully a upon *. 
ground]; for often long keeping brings a large 
price; and Where they are well dr n at firſt 
there is little danger of this.” They ſhould be 


3 two days and a half upon the ground withcut 


turning: then they ſhould' be turn d and 
thrown upon à dry part of the field. I any 
wet falls, they muſt lie till it's dry d off before 
they are turn d again; and they ſhould neter 
be moved while 8 with the Mr they muſt 

be always thrown up hollow, that the wind 
may play among them; and they muſt in this 
manner be turn'd: from time to time, till the 


"whole ſtalk as well as pods is neatly dry d. 


When they are harden di in this manner, they 
are to be rad up in moderate bundles to per- 
fect the drying. The method is to gather the 
ſtalks even in parcels, and tye them round the 
middle, and then ſet them up at equal diftan- 


ces over the field. After this they ſhould be 
very carefully ſlack'd and kept till wanted. 
They may be kept alſo thraſh'd; and this way 


lie in a ſmall compaſs: they are in ſome places 
Put up in four-buſhel ſacks, and theſe; being ſet 
out of the way of vermin, will keep: 175 ill 
there i is a demand for them. 
Thus is the horſe- bean to be: miatiageds c- 
cording to the old huſbandry. But as the far- 
mer may chuſe to try the effect of the horſe- 
hoeing practiſe upon this crop, we ſhall lay 
"down the methods which have been found to 
_ ſucceed beſt in that way z for there are not 
. wanting 


| | n 
wanting Ne of it; and thoſe, mais 
have uſed the method, boaſt greatly of its 
advantages, The way of planting beans in 
drills might very naturally lead to this; and 
may as rationally give the farmer hopes of ſue- 
ceſs : for the new method will only require to 
place the rows ſomewhat more diſtant, and bn 5 
uſe the horſe inſtead of the hand- hoe. 
what we have found, the more diſtant as | Y 
rows, and the better the culture while te 
| beans were growing, the larger have been the a 
crops., It would be eaſy to infer this, by rea- 
ſon, as to the uſe of the horſe-hoeing huſbandry | 
for the bean: : and we have alſo the confirma- 
tion of exprience: but ſtill all is tobe underſtood 
with due regulation. The intent of this new 
huſbandry is to improve bad land, and make 
labour ſerve in the ſtead of manure: therefore 
if the ground be good and in due heart, there i 18 
no mY of it, If the farmer has ſuch: a piece 
of land as we have deſerib , in all re pects 
ſuited to beans, it would be idle to think of 
calling in the affiſtance of theſe new methods: 
but if he finds it convenient to raiſe this crop, 
when he has no ground that is by nature proper | 
for it; then the true method will be to call in. 
this affiſtance. In ſuch caſe the ground muſt be 


1 WH very well broke by the plough, and when it is in 
1 fine tilth, the beans muſt be drill'd in by the 5 
a | trill-plough, with a bean- box, in rows a yard 3 
4 aſunder. The beans ſhould lie at about three 2 
90 inches diſtance i in he drills : and by * means, 

a O09 leſs 
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leſs than a third part of the \ufual quantity & 
ſeed will be ſufficient ; for about five <cks to 
an acre will be all that are tequir'd in this me- 
thod. As ſoon as the beans appear ore the 
Tur fac ace, the horſe-hoe muſt 5 


| the intervals to break up the ground, and de- 


ſtroy the weeds. There will require two more 
I FORTIS. of the ſame kind ; the one when the 


| beans are about ſeven inches high, and the other 
when the pods begin to be form'd. Thus a 
a poor piece of N el naturally improper for 
beans,” will be made to produce large crops of 


them, at the expence of four plowings to 


repare the ſurface for the ſowing, and three 
8 The expence of all this la- 
bour is ſomething to be confider'd, but to do 
juſtice to the new method, I think the crop 

will be ſuch as very well to anſwer the extra- 
ordinary charge, in compariſon of what it 
would have been in the uſual way; and there 
will be a'great advantage in the ground being 


in fo excellent order afterwards. The beans 


which are rais'd in this method are always ſhort 


in the ſtalk and full of fruit; whereas when 
they ſtand cloſe in the promiſcuous way of 


ſowing, they draw one another up: the falk 
then are tall and weak, and the beans few in pro- 
portion. Thus let the farmer in all inſtances 
inform himſelf of what is the real advantage 
on each ſide, and not on all oceaſions uſe the 
horſe-hocing method; much leſs entirely reject 


and 
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dan into 


it. When it appears from reaſon, experience, 


und the com 
Rn _ is v 
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uon nature of things, that © wil | 


ery wrong if any vulgar 


prejudice prevents his doing it: the inſtru- 


ments are few, e 


heap, and laſting and ne  far- 


mer, who has a large tract of ground wit va: 


is the hog-pea. 
courſe of the cro! 


tious e ooh 0G x without chem . 
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of aft. 


” HE next in | value of 29 kind to 
the bean in the huſbandman's catalogue 
It makes a change in the 

; it improves the ground; 


and with tolerable management, "Jonny" a vi 


tho” not a high- 


pric d produce. 3 
In the neighbouthood of great towns, the 


farmer often finds his advantage in raiſing peaſe 


Go of the better kind, for our tables; but his 
proper concern is that large 


coarſe ſort which 


feeds his hogs, and is fit for his other occaſions; 


and will keep to be carried 0 
1 pleaſure. 15 


o 
* 


all the variety of ſoils, he may 


market at his - 


As he has variety of crops; . leaft equal to 
even in this 
flight inſtance ſuit the ground to its intended 
produce: and upon this choice will always de- 
pend, in a great meaſure, the benefits of theſe 
crops. Even the growth of the ſtalks is ſome 
conſideration, for they make an excellent fod- 
der for „ _ and at ay 5 
an 


95 2 A 
and tpckig, when food is ſcarce for them. The 
coarſer kind of horſes are kept in excellent 
heart for the drudgery of their ſervice, by the 
dryed peaſe; and they are ſo peculiar for hogs, 
that there is no feeding up thoſe creatures to 
perfection without them. © 70 
Peaſe have the advantage over beans in "IE 
farmer's conſideration in that, there are but few 
lands which agree well with the bean : but one 
or other kind of the pea will ſuit with any. 


The pooreſt will produce very good crops, when | 


the kind of pea is well ſuited to them; and 
from ſuch as are better, there will be a vaſt 


abundance; and at the ſame time, they mellow 


and clean the ground; ſheltering i it and keeping 


it hollow with their ſpreading ſtalks, and 


permitting no growth of weeds. To direct the 


farmer ratienally in his choice of ground for 
theſe crops, we muſt firſt explain to him the 
more uſual kinds of peaſe for the field culture. 


The moſt frequent of all theſe, and that 
which was originally called the hog pea, is i 


the kind we now name the WingsoR GREY: 
this is large and of a blue-grey colour, hardy 
enough to admit of early ſowing, and will al- 
ways thrive where there is a good hold for its 


roots, and ſome moiſture, Loams. are the beſt 
| foil for this pea, and in ſuch of theſe, as are 
» Riff and moiſt, it will bear a vaſt quantity, but 
it is a flow grower and ripens lat. 


I be HORN: REV is a new Pea among + 
far mers of many: aof our counties, but! it is —— 


5 getting 
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getting into great repute for.its hardineſs. The 
pea is large and firm, and in colour. 1015 than 
the Windſor, It will grow upon light san 
LOAMS, and produces vaſt encreaſe. This fat- 
tens and perfects the hogs as well as the Wind- 
| for grey. There was a yet hardier kind that 
was in great uſe at one time, called the iron 
| grey pea; but it is found now to be vaſtly i in- 
 terior to this. The CoBHAM PEA. is ano- 
ther of the large grey kind, and is ſuperior to 
the horn grey and Windfor, but it is tenderer 
than either of them. It requires a fine and g | 
foil, the more like garden ground the 1 — 3 8 
and this muſt be well prepared, and it muſt be | 
ſown late. Theſe are diſadvantages to the 
farmer, but its great bearing, and the excel> = 
lence of the pea itſelf, make amends; and wen 
he has a RICH, BLACK, MOULD for a pea © ' | 
crop, this will be his beſt choice: it will yield 
a vaſt abundance, and will leave the. 3 bo 
better than it was. This is a late pea, | There 
is alſo a Cobham white, which the tarmers in 
ſome parts begin to eſteem beyond the grey 1. 
but it is ſome what tenderer. 2 
The large white hog pea, cultivated i in ſome EL 
parts of Hertfordſhire, and which they call the bh 
PURLAN PEA, that is, the POOR LAND PEA iS 3 
one of the Cobham. kind, but different fromm 
the former, in that it bears a very ordinary foll, + - 4 
and will yet yield a large encreaſe. This is ſuited 5 
bo the 1 . ang 1 W 
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4 cafe, and there are ſeveral other leſſer vatietic, 


The iron is a very hardy one, of 4 

| Gully 80 N 3 85 

chalky or White poor land, where the other 

Lee « fall; though its moſt favourite ſoil is 

à rich loam, 'Tho' the better kinds have put 

this out of uſe in a great meaſure, yet the pe- 

culiarity of the fuiting a ſoil on which the 

others will not thrive, is a thing of conſequence, 

and may in many cales be a | great recomtmen- 
dation. 


Thbeſe wa the kinds of 22 principally in 


From one or other of theſe kinds, the fir- 
mer may raiſe a good crop upon any ſort of 
land, and if he chuſes any of the lefer'varic 
ties, be may judge of them by the reſem. 
'blance they bear to one or other of theſe: for 
according to that, they are to be ſuited to 2 
Uke ſoil. In 3 the leſs the land has 
been manured, the earlier the peaſe will ripen; 
but the prod uce will be greater, 26 as the land 
is more ehriched. 5 
If peaſe be ſowyn early, and the weather pro 
r favourable, they require no ſteeping, 
therefore this article is of {mall conſideration: 
but when it happens that the farmer has adi 
* ſoil, and as his peaſe are late out of the ground, 
"he will do well to Tor them the advantage of 
good ſoaking,. in the fame liquor that was'di- 
rected for ſteeping of beans enten g the 
pigeons dung. This will give them a ſtrong 
firſt ſhoot, and they will aterwads make 2 


their ge derm much the © 


Bl.. 


come before the barley, the) 


etter for it to a To 
"Peaſe Janitally follow the erops of corn; 


preparing the land for corn again. They by 
frequently will come properly pps ag 
that has juſt borne barley, and the a hen 
no where better. For the ground having 
well tilled for the Wed crop, . which d 
preceeded the barley, and having had allo that 
portion of freſh tillage neceſſary to 


r und 


prepare it 
for the barley, is now in a ſtate Fe extream 
finenefs, thoug much exhauſted of its beſt - 
nouriſhment : and when the earth is fine, peaſe 
will always ſucceed, Only when peaſe have 
are not to be 
ſown upon. the land next after it again; for 
the pea ſo far partakes of the nature of the 
bean, that it does not ſucceed well in a quick 
repetition upon the ſame ground. All the pulſe 
kinds have more of this particularity this the 
corns, but the bean and pea moſt. There ate 
varieties enough of crops: and therefore the 
farmer need nat, nor ſhould not let be fol- 


low pulſe, though a Parley OP; $ 9 1 
come between. 85 
The beſt time for ſowing field 5 caſe i in ge⸗ 
neral, is February. Sooner than thi s, they ne- 


ver ſhould be put into the ps) Wand if 


much later, they. will. ripen in tolerable time 
for harveſt. Vet this rule is not without excep- 
tion: for if the end of January be very mild, 


and there is a proſpect of open weather, the 
- farmer 


4 


\ 


a. - 3 


and the ſituation ſuch that it lies dry; and the 
haardieſt kinds are choſen. for it. 80 on the 
viher Re, when the Ely part of the yours | 
 tevere, and good Kinds of peaſe are to be raiſed 
in a moiſt, 1 will be very proper to deſer 
the ſowing till March. The diſcretion of the 
huſbandman muſt be bis guide on this, as on other 
the like occaſions: all that books can do, is to 
give general directions, and explain the reaſons 
of the practice: when he knows theſe, he wil 
_ 'eafily direct himſelf in the common accidents, | 
that may relate to his own particular concerns, 
Ihe horn grey is the beſt kind to ſow in Ja- 
nuary, for it has ſo much natural ſtrength, 
that it will recover when it ſeems to have been 
fpoiled. The beſt method in this caſe, is to 
ſoy them by broad caſt, allowing four buſhels 
to an acre, and to plow them in. On the 
other band, if March be come before the 
133 the ground, the farmer muſt chuſe 
C 


* 


ſuch as are quicker growers than the greys. 
There are two kinds moſt fit for this ſervice, 
theſe are the Naple pea and Puffin pea; both 
Properly hog peaſe, tho" tenderer than thoſe 
_ _ ufually called by that name: and as they 
would not hear to be put earlier into the ground, 
ſo they will ſhoot quicker and come better io 
harveſt than the others would, if ever ſo little oo 
late put inte the ground, Theſe kinds require | 

a good foil, and it mould de in good order: 1 
COOPER, 1 OE NI A 4 II Ft, 54 e 
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| benefit of ſteeping. - l 21 p32 p73 2 dy : 
time is F ebruary, 


ung promiſeuvuſly, 


muchas to oec 


is by throwing them 


< 266 y 
7 all late e ſown n field peaſe 
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would alſo al 


This is all that concerns the early and 155 
ſown peaſe. The uſual and proper general 
and accordin gi to their kinds, 
and the nature of the ſoil, they may be ſown at 
that ſeaſon various ways. Some prefer the fow= 
according to the old manner 
of huſbandry; 7 others are altogether for planth 
em in 700%; and this laſt, as well as che 
former, is dene various ways, and with diffe- 
rent diſtatiees between the Plants, whether by 
the ſpaces left between the rows in regular 
planting, or the greater or leſſer allowance: of 
led in the promiſcuous ſowing. 
In general, whichever way is uſed, chofurmee 
ſhould haye regard to the bigneſs of the pea, for 
this is very various in the different kinds, inſo- 
aſion double the quantity of ſeed in 
the ſmaller kinds; though they alſo are much 
more numerous in the ſame meaſure. In the 
common way of ſowing, two buſhels or two 
and a half to an acre is enough of the largeſt 
kinds, for che biggeſt peaſe make the largeſt 
plants: three due of the middling ſized 


ones may be allowed, and of the ſmalleſt four. 


The proportions may be the ſame in the more 


 Tegular ways of Swing though fewer i in. each 


kind will then anſwer the purpoſe. 5 
A common way of ſowing the field peaſe, 
by broad caſt upon the 
ground, ines as the * left it; but this! 2 | 
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is intended, as it may be ver . prope er fora 
hardy pea in a light e to fow by 
the broad caſt and plow it in. The covering 
ſown ſo early as theſe kinds are. There is 2 


* 
% 


ſowing peaſe, the tines of which are lang 
enough to open drills ; and as from its make 
ſeveral of theſe are opened at a time, the work 
is done very expeditiouſly, . ./ 


The ſtructure of 
this is like that of the common garden rake, 
only the croſs piece is thicker, and the tines are 
few and large, five is the beſt, number. The 
ground being in very good: order, the draw: 
ing theſe tines along opens ſo many drills, into 
which the peaſe are dropped, by Women who 

follow the perſon that draws it; and they are al. 
terwards covered by a ſhert tined harrow, 
The ground muſt be light and in good ordef 
for this, otherwiſe it will not open the drills 
with any regularity. In other places they 
make the ſame kind of inſtrument with the 
teeth, ſtrait down from the handle, and uſe it 
for peaſe as they do the ſetting ſtick or dibbl 
for beans. A man ſtrikes it into the ground, 
and a woman following him drops a pea into 
every hole. A light harrowing then covers 
0 ; one levels a ply Probably in 
his way, if two peaſe were dropped into every 
hole in the place of one, . be 


4 
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in any of the holes; and probably the two 


ſtems would, in the —— cluſter d 5 


plants of the corn kind, thrive very well to- 
gether, and yield a large encreaſe at harveſt. 
As the various kinds of peaſe require to be | 
planted at different diſtances, there ſhould. be 
one of theſe inſtruments for each ſort. That 
for the largeſt kind of peaſe, the tines ſhould 


be ſix inches aſunder; and ſuch an inſtrument 


will not be unmanageable, the perſon preſſing 
it into the ground with his foot, and going 
backward over the field ; the women follow- ; 


ing. This is a diſtance alſo, which, will give 


| the beſt opportunity for putting two _ peas 
into each hole, becauſe this 


meaſure of half a 
foot 15 ſomething conſiderable, - for the clear 


2 of earth between. For themidling kinds 


of peaſe, the diſtance of the tines may be four 


. . and a half, and for the ſmalleſt kinds, 


three inches; the length of the tines in theſe 


to their diſtance ; for the largeſt peaſe bear the 

deepeſt burying in the ground. The only cau- 
tion farther ſhould be to work by line; ſtretch- 
ing a packthread. ſtrait as gardeners do, and 
working along that: and if — every ſive 


and five rows there were left a 


new huſbandry, the whole work would be 
much the better ed. As this method is 
5 a | ing 


ſeveral inſtruments ſhould bear a proportion. .alſs 


„ 
and half; in the way of the intervals of the 


W — uy 
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| plants are up, the ſpace between row and row 


ing peaſe by broad caſt, dm ell plow eceny | 


even this as ot z nor is there any crop what. 


ever, that better admits the uſe of that method. 
The drill plow may be uſed for hand-hoeing 


or for horſe-hoeing, but the compleat prac 
is by adding the uſe of the horſe- hoe, and it is 


vaſtly the moſt beneficial. - The beſt: method 


is to drill in the peaſe in two rows at a- 


diſtance, and leave an interval of three foo 
y two and two. Then when the 


and the ground juſt on the outſide: of the 
rows, ſhould be well clean d by hand- hoeing; 
after which it will be kept clean by TH | 
themſelves, which, getting ſtrength, wi 
ſuffer any other ching to grow among 
© When they are four inches high, 6 4 — 
live ſhould be brought into the intervals; 
as alſo a ſecond time when they begin to. 
flower; and a third when the pods are 
ing to their full ſize. The peaſe will thus 
Wn a vaſt produce; and the intervals will be 
excellent” condition for bearing of wheat. 
This is a great advantage of the new method, 
and it will in the preſent inſtance be obtained 
as fully as Eis land had lain for a ſummer's 
fallow, and 1 other gs. f neon had 
grown u pn it. 
Which ever way the . are $ (hn; the 


field will require to be weeded ſoon after.they 
are above the ground ; otherwiſe they will be 
ſtarved in the firſt ſhoot, and over-power'd 15 
5 : , Eee : 0 | 72 : t 
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the weeds: In the Demet * of = 
ing, this is as needful as in any other, tho it 
is very difficultly performed. The hoers 
muſt take care not to tread down too much of 
the crop; and they muſt not only hoe up the 
weeds, but with a judicious: hand thin the 
peaſe themſelves, where. toy. have riſen 400 
thick, 

When the ſg are oem by the WOW or 
the other implement, whoſe tines ftrike into 
the ground, the weeding is much eaſier, becauſe 
here {wil be no need of thinning the crop; 
and the very weeds can only riſe in thoſe ex- 
act ſpaces which are left — the regular lines 
in which the peaſe were Planted. The only 
_ diſadvantage is, that the hoeing is expenſive, 
and cannot eaſily be performed more than once. 
No new crop gets more harm by weeds than 
this, and therfeore the drill and horſe- hoe an- 
ſwer beſt of all for them; becauſe by this me- 
thod, the ground is kept clear all the time of 
thin growth z. and this. is of more importance 
than it could obtain merely from the value of 
the pea crop, for it clears the land for the ſue- 
ceeding growth of corn. The peaſe are intend- 
ed as preparatives for this, and they mellow the 
ground by covering it: whereas, weeds among 
them would exhauſt it in part; and as they 
never fail to lay foundation for a large progeny, 
they would entail a foulneſs upon it for the 
wheat. For this reaſon, if when the beſt me- 
wh is . me n of horſe- * 
| _—_ 


— To 16210) 
the farmer will join the advantage of hands 
Hhoeing after the firſt horſe-hocing, > hich Can» 
' ' -not be carried any thing cloſe to the rows, he 
wu.ill perform an acceptable ſervice to the ſuc- 
ceeding, as well as the preſent crop: and 
we can venture to ſay, be will not repent 
the expence, when it is come to its full 
growth. The ripening of the peaſe in their 
pod is to be carefully watch' d, for upon that 
will depend the reaping them at a right ſeaſon; 
and this is a very eſſential article in the value 
of them. When the peaſę are very healthy, 
there is an exſudation of a part of their juice 
| _  - in the manner of that upon ripe plums, 
„ Which covers the ſtalk with a kind of blue 
1 mould: thi# never appears —— when they are 
healthy; and if it goes off as the pods: begin 
to form, there is reaſon to expect a lago en 
In thoſe peaſe which are raiſed for the table, 
the garden © jon muſt be obſerved of g- 
thering the pods as faſt as they ripen; but in 
the . or hog-pea, the farmer is to watch the 
beſt time of cutting the whole crop at once, 
when there is moſt upon it; that is, he muſt 
take it when moſt of the pods are ripe and 
none fallen. This is the time for cutting; for 
if he ſtays till, ſome are ſhed, a great many 
ff more will be ſhed before he is aware, and the 
less will be much more than thoſe unse- 
euſtomed to theſe; things can imagine: on 
the her hand, if "4 cuts them when they 
ſeetn in ns 1 ks they will in 
by ſome. 


— 
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ſome manner an upon a ground. He is 


to obſerve; when the greateſt part are harden- 


ed, and yet the pgds of the ripeſt are not burſt, 
or but beginning to burſt, and this i is the true 


time for cutting them. _ 
In whatever manner peaſe are e ſown, the beſt 
way of reaping them is by the hook: this ſhould 


be faſtened to a long handle, and. the edge 


muſt be kept g good. There 1 18 ſome trouble In 
managing them when they grow promiſcuous, 
but when they are in regular rows, whether 
ſown by the dtill-plough, or planted by the in- 
ſtruments already "cnet the plants ſtand ſo 
tegularly, that the reaping may be done with 
great expedition. This is of importance not 
only as to the. ſowing in the pric of labour, 
but or the advantage of the crop: for ben 
the peaſe are ripe enough to cut, the ſooner 
that is done the better. The pea requires to 
lie ſome time upon the ground; but it ſhould 
lie in beaps not ſpread. It is ealy to gather 
them into theſe ſmall heaps as they are reaped, 
andthrow: them up hollow, that the Wind may 
blow in and dry 9 If the heaps be ce 
fully thrown. up at firſt, they will needing 

turning, which is a great advantage, becauſe 
peaſe are very apt to ſhed in moving. When 
they have lain there till thoroughly dry. they | 


muſt be carry d in, taking the greateſt care to 


move them foftly. to ptevent loſs,” If it Nite - 
pens to be wet weather when the peaſe lie out, 
they muſt not be turned, hat hafored to remain 
44H Ff 2 e 
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to FN again; for their lying in heaps witt favs 4 
them from mock damage. Little more than 


the ſurface will be wetted, and that will 
quiekly dry. The beſt way of keeping them 


is out of doors in a ſtack; for when they are 


| houſed they ſeldom preſerve a good colour, 


In ſeveral parts of the kingdom they have now )- 


aà methodof ſowing peaſe, beans, and oats, to- 
gether in one field; but the ſeed muſt be put in 

at different times, or it will not ripen together, 
The mixture being convenient in many caſes, 
we ſhall give the beſt method of deing i. 
Plow up a barley ſtubble, and then ſcatter 


three buſhels of common horfe-beans: by broad 


caſt over the ground ; plow theſe in, and let 
the ground lie fixteen days: then ſow the oatz 
and peafe, allowing alſo two buſhels of each 
to tlie acre. Harrow theſe in; and the ſame 
harrowing anſwers alſo for the 'beans. / The 
oats will ripen at harveſt- time, a little before 
the beans and peaſe, and this muſt be the 
mark of che ſesſon for cutting them; for if 
the farmer ſtay' d for the ripening of the bean 
and peaſe, the oats would be ſhed; whereas, 
if he cuts the whole when the oats are juſt fafc 
from ſhedding, the beans and peaſe will ripen 
With lying, and the whole crop will yield an 


excellent food for the horſes. They may be 


all thraſh'd to ogether; and being ae 
mixt with the chat, they goa br 


arg very wholeſome for the ecding' 155 
orſes that * Work, $5 Set 4 
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fit 


chan any of the peaſe, and will come 
in very ſerviceably to the farmer in a change 
of crops: it roots very ſlightly, and by its 
| ſpreading ſtalks ſhelters: and mellows the 
ground. The produce in ſeed bears a h 
and the quantity is very confiderabler 
A very indifferent ſoil will ſerve for the tire = 
and if it be ever ſo much exhauſted: by crops 
of corn, it will not only give a good produce 
from this plant, but will be getting ſtength all 
the time that it is growing. As the variety of 
crops gives great choice in this reſpec, it may 
be proper the farmer underſtand what ſoil does 
beſt for this; ſince, tho it will grow on any, 
the produce will be larger in proportion, as the 
land is more ſuited to it. A dry loam ſuits 
beſt of all with the tare, and the richer it be 
in mould, the larger will certainly be the pro- 
| duce. Lime- ſtone ground yields large cops, 
| and gets great improvement by this plant: ſan- 
dy ſoils will alſo do very well for them ; and 
they will yield a good produce even in. the 
| pooreſt of theſe. What is moſt unfavourable d 
to the tare is damp and tough land t therefore, 
it ſhould never be ſown on clays, nor in any 
ground that has a wet bottom. There are 
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other 8 Which theſe ſoils ſuit, _ * 


for 

huſbandman will find great advantage i in a pro- thi 

per choice of one or other of the ſmaller crops, ing 
according to theſe differences. in, 

In any of the proper ſoils there requires no be 
bother preparation of the ground beſide plowing an 
in the ſtubble. Let this rot all the winter, th 


and, in ſpring, the land will be fit for-tares, 
There are two kinds of tares, "differing i in 
Y itle more than the colour of the ſeed ; that 
of one being white, and of the other black. 
iſh. They”: are called from this difference the 
black and the white tare; and of the two the 
black is the hardieſt. This ſhould be choſen, 
found, heavy, clear, and of a gloſſy ſurface; 
and it will be a great advantage to purchaſe i 
from ſome farmer at a diſtance; and to 
ſuch as has grown on land of a different nature 
from that whereon it is now to be ſown. The 
ſeed muſt be ſuch as has grown the laſt ſeaſon, 
and has been well ripen'd. If it be old, 2 
great deal will fail, and yet more if it has been 
damag d in keeping. About a buſhel of ſeed 
ſhould be allowed to an acre; and if it be ſuſ- 
pected to be faulty, there ſhould be a peck 
= more to make up for the bad grains. Nobody 
ol will think of being at the trouble of ſteeping 
=. tme ſeeds of this plant, nor is it at all neceſſary, 
for it is as hardy as a common weed, and will 
ſhoot: freely enough without this affiſtance. 
T be lr end of February ! is 1 beſt yy for 
wing 
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orridg them! and there needs no more care 


than once plowing n andi then harrow . 
ing them in. The quicker they are harrowed 


in, when they are once upon the ground, tho 


better; for they invite a great many devourers; 
ind they are apt to get damage ae: if 


* lie oxpriſes' tothe des. i 524 94 £2 


Some ſow. tares and hocſeubidans: together; 
28 We have - mentioned in regard to peaſe; 
and they will grow very well in this way. 
Theresa, if there be for any particular reaſon; 
danger, that a bean crop ſhould 'nbti-faeceed; 
it will be a good mathod to add theſe. They 
may be eaſily ſeparated after thraſhing, be-. 
cauſe of the difference of their ſie," a common 


riddle very well-an{wering he purpoſe ; nt 


as they ripen at the ſame time, there is no ina 
convenience in the practice: yet when the 
foil and other circumſtances favour, I think 
they had better grow alone. When the feed | 
is covered in the ground, nothing more is re- 
quired of the farmer : it will take its growth 
without aſſiſtance, and occupy' the land ſo 


thoröughly, as to ſuffer no weeds of any con- 
ſequence to live among it. The time ef cut - 


ting them, is when they 


are in general ripe; 


and have not begun to ſhed; and this is the 
way in which they do the ground moſt ſer- 


vice; but they may alſo be mowed at a younger 
growth for der. T bis muſt be directed by 
the farmer's particular ſituation; but when 
Wan is wanted for cattle, it is often a thing of 
„ 2 W 


C 2 16 ) 
rtance; as the-quan SPI large, and the 
herb very wholeſome and nouriſhing. The 
tares which were fown in February, will be 
fit to cut for fodder in May, and n ann; be 
repeated from time to tine. 

When the full grown crops. 3 ſtood dll 
the ſeed is of its due ſize, and begins to harden 
in the une: of the pods, they ſhould . 
cut, and ma Juſt as the peaſe in the ar- 
ticle of drying. The beſt way is to throm 
them up in — light heaps; and they will 
q thus dry till they are fit to carry in without any 
. turning: this is a needful care, becauſe all the 

| pulſe: kind are apt to ſhed, and loſe a great 
deal in turning about. When they are hy 
enough to catry home, if the wb be good, 
: that is, dry and hot, they may get the laſt 
hardening, by ſpreading, on *aufloor, and ſe- 
veral times turning of them; but if the ſeaſon 


do not admit of this, they mult be dried upon ] 


a kiln with a very — heat; for wben 
they are put up damp, they always get 
muſty and loſe their power of growth, ſo as , 
to: be ken fit for food nor ſeed. The beſt 
way, when they are once properly dried, is to 
thraſh them and put them up clean. They 
will be always in the way of accidents, if kept 
in the pods; but when put up clean in barrels 
or other ways, (baby: will een ever ſo ae in a 
das * een 25 3 
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"HI 81 is ee ths nel u pelle kindes 8 
uſeful for improving the ground, and 
for ader for cattle. The ſeed is of little value, 5 
except for the propagation of the plant again; 
and the produce in this reſpect is very 
T herefork the farmer is to conſider it merely 


s an improver of the corn land, and a wholes 


ſome food for his cattle.” The name TuzTcy 


a miſpronunciation of the right. name of the 


plant, which is Curch, it is the Cicer of the 
antients, one kind of which has of late become 
again in high repute, as a reſtorative, and p pro- 
moter of venereal abilities. The plant grows 
to a ſize at leaſt equal to the tare; and is ſo 
weak, that it lies almoſt entirely upon the 
ground. This is an advantage; for the more 
it covers, the more it mellows the land. There 
are two kinds of the thetch, which will diffe- 
rently anſwer the purpoſes of the farmer, one 
is larger and hardier, and will live thro the 
winter. This is, therefore; called the winter 
thetch, the other is a ſmaller and ſomewhat 
tenderer plant, it is to be ſown in 180 — 
is called the ſummer thetch. 

thetch does moſt good to the gro 
it covers it the moſt rede 


— 1 becuaſe 


longeſt time: and it is very early in ſpring 
for _ which i is another article in its 
favour ; 


— 


S tas). 
Farour yet there are advantages alſo belong ging 
to the ſummer, etch, heh make it ofen 
Gy uſeful. 
"Thetches will bear 2 damp ſoil, and for 
this reaſon they are valuable to the farmer, who 
my want to improve a wet piece of tillage 
ground with ſmall pulſe; for the tare would 
not ſucceed in this bert of gtound. The belt 
ſoil for the thetch is a black mould, and it will 
ive better after barley than any other grain, 
IF: a mellow ſoil has a dry bottom, tares will 
produce abundantly upon it; but if there bea 
dlay underneath that holds the . a po. 
per "ſonall pulſe is the thetch. 
When a piece of ground. of this. quality 
hee been impoveriſhed. by corn, the winter 
thetches ſhould be ſown upon it in October; ot 
the ſummer- Kind in February. The land needy 
no more preparation than one plowing. If tbe 
winter thetch be ſown in the beginning off 
October, it will be high above the ground early 
in ſpring; and may either be mow d, or eaten 
on the ground, which ever is judg d moſt; be- 
neficial. The feeding on the ground has the 
advantage of improving the land by the dung 
of the animals, which feed upon it: but the 
mowing will make the crop laſt much longer, 


5 The ſummer thetch will be fit for mowing the 


firſt, week in June; or if there COILS for 
x earlier, it may be eaten upon the ground in 
the beginning of May 's | VV; en the ground on 

. "he d. cheich i is to 1 ſown » n and 


cayey, 


and harrow in. 
is ſowing ſhould 2" be degree direct the man- 
ner of uſing the crop; for when the thetch 


TEL) 


clayey, che ſeed Monde be ſcatter'd on ridges WE 


plowed in, and harrowed over after wards : 
When it is a mellow earth, tis beſt to fow 
them in broad lande with a 'fipgle plowing. 


is Aer unsched of 


ſown on ridges, as it wil be difficult to mow, 


\ 
£ 


it ſhould be eaten on the ground; whereas, 2 


595 it id ſown on broad lands, and is there 
fore regular in the growth, and 
mowed, the beſt way by far is that; becauſe 


the produce of fodder + is much' larger as the 


crop is, and the land has the more 1 
The quantity, that cattle tread down and ſpoil 


is often equal to what they really eat, and Wis” | 
is all ſav d by cutting it, and carrying it off the 


ground; ſo that perhaps very fairly ſtating the 


account, the ſame quantity of ground will 


yield twice the food thus managed: there ig 


however, ſome difference in the kind of cats - 
tle which are turned in. Horſes are wort of 


all, becauſe of the breadth and heavineſs of 
their tread. The crop neyer comes to an 


thing after them. Oxen in wet weather are 


little leſs miſchievous ; but when it is dry, they _ 
ſometimes may be turn'd in without great da- 
mage: ſheep and lambs have ſmaller feet, and 
they tread lighter, therefore the damage is leſs; 
and in good weather they may be ſuffered to 


feed upon the ground without much damage, 
for their utine and dung will do good a 


eaſy to be 


may be allowed than in ot 


pau. of the ground is fitter for ripening the 1 
pot muſt be reſerved for * This ſhould be 


ſeed after thraſhing ſhould be again ſpread on 
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theland, and the.crop will o up after the ; 


here | is . peculiar conddleration mh; fes 
1 the quantity of ſeed; of the thetch, 
which is, that the farmer does not raiſe. it for 
the produce in pods, but to cover the ground 
by a multitude of talks, therefore more ſeed 
3 the thetch 

may riſe thick, and it will be the more advan- 
tageous to the ground. Three buſhels of ſeed 
1s therefore as little as ſhould be allowed to the 
acre. Theſe crops will take care of 3 ; 


but as here muſt be ſeed. ſaved for exchange, 


and to. keep up the crop, the drieſt and warmeſt 


and a quantity of the plants on ſuch a 


conſidered at the time of ſowing, and ſuch a 


5 being ſelected, the ſeed. ſhould be ſown. 


ere but in half the quantity, proportioned to 


the. reſt of the field, When the plants are 
come up, they ſhould be cleaned and thinned, 


in this part by hoeing, and if cattle are turned 
"in to feed upon the ground, this ſpot muſt be 
fenced off from the feſt. When the pods are 


ripe, the thetches are to be cut with pea- hooks, 
and thrown up in ſmall heaps to dry; then 


they are to be carried in and ſpread upon a dry 
door with a thorough air; and this will make 
m in a few days fit for thraſhing. - 'The . 


the: floor, #092 10 hardened, Put r "ok, uſes 


vg HIS 
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The demand for it x not p vert, bot here will bo 
great. uſe in ee it for ſeed equally 
„which has grown upon a diſtant land; 


and tat of as different a Rind as poſſible. The 
management of the common crop is to be 


much the ſame with that of the artificial grafles; 


beſides mowing for freſh food, and — 
eating on the ground, a good part of it ma 


be frequently made into hay with advantage 3. 


for it drys readily enbugh, and the hay is ex- 


cellent. The cattle in general are fondeſt of 
the hay of the ſpring 


thetches, becauſe it is 
tenderer in the ſtalk ; but this may caution the 
farmer when he uſes the winter thetch for. 


hay, to cut it at a ſomewhat younger growth, 


The thetch will grow up again, either after 
eating or cutting, if it has not been ill treated; 
but it always riſes better after the ſeythe than 
from feeding: therefore, if the farmer fore- 
ſees he ſhall want ſome fine young food for 
his lambs at a certain period, he cannot do bet- 
ter than to mow his thetches, . whether i it be 
for a hay, or food at a convenient time before 
it, When the crop is off the ground, wheat 


or any other corn will thrive excellently upon 
it; or if the farmer chuſes a turnep crop, there 


ks no ground on which” it will riſe in greater 


perfection. Coleſeed, which is another plant 


of the turnep kind, always ſucceeds: peculiarly 
well aftenghetches. Theſe are real and very 
eonſidetable advantages, and we ſhould remind 
the farmer of them, becauſe they concur with 
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ally paid totheſe ſmall kinds. There is no whole. 


1 5 = 
che nutritive quality of the thetch jtſelf, toplite 
it in ſome degree of eſteem; beyond what is uſu- 


ſomer food' for borſes than the green thetch, 
| Cows feed on it with pleaſure, and it makes 
them yield a great deal: of milk, and that 
excellent in its kind. The Ewes, while lambe 
follow bree thrive better upon the thetch 
field than almoſt on any — food ; and the 
lambs by their good a ſhew, that it has 
the ſame effect on their dams, as on the cows, 
making them yield excellent milk in great 
quantities. If the ſpring thetches, which have 
been ſet aſide for feed, do not ripen their pods 
in ſuch good time as might be expected, the 
farmer need not be uneaſy at it; for they will 
ceaſe growing on the decline of heat in au- 
tumn, and then the ſeed will ripen in a few 
days. The diſtance at which theſe plants are 
left, and the hoeing they have had, will make 
s them grow in the ſtalk. and leaf longer than the - 
reſt would do, but ſtill there will be time e · 
nough for the ripening of the ſeeds, when the 
force of the root has done all it could in the 
encreaſe of the plant, and no more fas ogy 
weather promotes it. 
There is one peculiar a brther of this finall 
8 which muſt not be omitted: This f 15, 
the ſowing it on a piece of one of the large ar» 
tificial graſſes, which have been broꝶeu up for 
wheat. The great reſt of the ground, While 
. 18 have * upon it, has given op- 
. portunity | 


e A 
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bees Af So 


wheat, to ſow a crop of winter thetches u 
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_ rowed in immediately upon that, the turnips 


. xx 
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ctunity to the breeding ol many generati * 


of worms; and ſometimes a field of whenr, 


ſown immediately after ſuch a crop, has ſuf... 


fered extreamly by theſe; inſects. When this 
is ſuſpected, as may be known by opening be 


ground, it is an excellent method inſtead of 


this lay; and after theſe, peaſe and turhipe, 
and then wheat. The ſucallficeeb theſe crops 
come ſo quick, that all the four may be had 
in the compaſs of a year and half; and with 

good management, Sada a fifth may be ob- 
tained in the ſame time, and the crop of wheat 
the better for all the produce: ſor if the 
ground be plowed immediately aſter the for- 
ward turnips and peaſe, and turnip ſeed har- 


would have been ſerviceable in this caſe in win - 
ter, and in January the wheat be ſown. Fhis 
would be making a prodigious advantage of 
the ground, and the wheat would be better 
this way, as well as ſecure from the worms, 
which would be delizoyed - * eit — 
* * * Da 
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at pufle kinds han 1 ya - 1 8918 
tie, 5 ee Profitable in general 5 
the 


abs thetch, yet there are caſes in Ahichy 
- will be uſeful. Our farmers call the plant 
. the ſeeds T1ILLS, and in ſome 


0 That plant, however, requires ſome goodnels 
in the ſoil, and when it will not ſucceed on 
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esDILL. This was the occaſion of a very un- 


riting to a correſpondent in London for ſome 


2 of: the ſeed under the name 51L I., he received 
the ſeeds of the plant, whoſe tops are uſedl in 


pickling of cucumbers; and not doubting their 


being right, he raiſed a crop of that diele 
herb upon his land. If more were written and 
read upon this ſubject, theſe aiſproblandh | 
Aung. might be avoide. 
L.entills ſerve to mellow and 1 improve and, 3 
| and they are uſod as food for cattle; but though 


as nouriſhing as the thetches, . they are bot 


together ſo innocent. Horſes have ſometimes 


been thrown into diſorders by; them, when 


eaten freſh too freely; but they ſcarce can hurt 


any other kind of cattle, unleſs when made 


hay. The ſeed is more valuable than iß 


known: hogs are fond of it, and it apſwers 


the purpoſe of feeding up, and hardening the 


fat better than any thing whatever. 
In the choice of ground for the lentill, there 


is but one direction needful, which i is, to allow 


it only ſuch as is very poor: for the thetch is 
preferable upon all land that will bear it. 


. * he lentill will thrive upon the pooreſt 


Jucky miſtake to a gentleman who kept ſome 
land in his hands in our neighbourhood ; for 
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rious ways according to the cirg1 
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neee een gravel; or chelk. Will 
yield a tolerable a Ade 704 vg improve 


the ground. fo 06 45 any 


The choice F, the Led is 2 great article; in- 


deed the greateſt of all: for unleſs it 122 


freſh: and ſound, very little is to be expected 
from it. Few of the ſeeds will grow when they 


have ſuffered by damps, as they eommpnly do 


in long keeping; and thoſe, which do grow, 


will ard but poor and weak: eme All the 


pulſe ſeeds are liable to get damage in keeping, 


but this more than the reſt. The marks of its 


being good is, that it be ſound, heavy, bright * 
-onthe:{urface; and tough; dry, and free from 


any bad ſmell. The next care is ta have it 


from a different and diſtant gtound. The ſed 
being thus chaſen, the farmer may it raiſe vat 
mſtances f 
this land: for it may de ſown! exther alone; or 
with the ſpring corn or it may be raiſed e- 
ther in the promiſcuous way, er by che drt 


F- huſbandry. As it does not gover:the:grautid = 


ſo well as the thetch, it is in that reſpect les 
'raluable, but! it N much greater beater...) For 
aocrdingtonk ” <thatis intendethiothe ade 

of the crop n ilf for feeding, it ſhould beſows 
alone, but if for ſed, either with ots in the 


common way, on alone by the drill, tobe ma- 
aged accerding to 15 new: huſbandry : fat as 


very poor land will bear this plant, and the ſeed, - 
11 3 this way 0 2 


Nen 


135 land would be preparing for corn, both by the 
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38 very valuable, and as all the time 3 


crop and by the culture, this is a melhad which 
mi ht excellently anſwer. 4 
Then the lentill is ——— to 1 the 
ground, and to be eaten or mowed for hay, or 

reſh fodder, the promiſcuous way of ſowing : 
is beſt; and as 9 plant is ſmall, and does not 
cover well, a great allowance of ſeed ſhould be 
made. Four buſhels to an acre will raiſe a lar- 
ger quantity of fodder than any other propor- 
tion: and the roots are ſo ſlight, that they rob 
the ground of very little, while they mellow 
it conſiderably, though ſmall; by this thick 
growth. In this way, they will riſe with a 
new crop after mowing, hed ferve excel 
for e d- firſt, and inci nde 
for the ſheep. 

When tlie farmer be 4 mind to ür 
bed, and does not chuſe to trouble him- 
elf with the horſe-hocing hufpandry far ſv 
flight an article, let him ſow lentills with his 
vats in ſpring. In this caſe u buſhel and half 

of: lentill to the-acre, is the beſt proportion I 
Have ſeen. 80 many of the plants, as are raiſed 
by this ſowing, will rather improve, than di- 
miniſh the oat crops : for the little they take 
vf the nouriſhment by their flight * thay 
repay ten fold ſhading and mellowing the 
ſoll about the bat roots. There is very littie 
trouble; and no expence, in getting a quantity | 

9 ſeed this _ for the two/:crops 
4 grow 


an 


/ 


grow together een — 3 ach | 
the oat is Tipe, | the lentill alſo. is ready for cut 
ting. One reaping ſerves; as does alſo ene 
drying; and they may be thraſhed together : 
after this the two ſeeds. may be ſeparated only 
by throwing : for the oat being lighteſt will fly 
fartheſt ; and the lentills will all drop by the 
ways and may be ſwept together.. | 
When the little plant is raiſes by the his 
hoing method, the produee is very great; and 
even worſe ground will do for it this way 
than any other, The lentills ſhould he ſown dn 
treble rows, with ſix inches between row and 
row, and three foot intervals between every 
three and thtee. This way about three pecks 
of the ſeed is enough for an are The beſt 
time of ſowing them is the beginning of April, 
and they will require only two-horſe-hoeings. 
When they are an inch high, they ſhould: be 
ſlightly hand- hoed between the rows, and juſt 
on the outſides of them: but the firſt horſe- 
— ſhould not be till a fortnight after; this: 


then the ſecond ſhould come juſt! When the 


plants are beginning to pod: aſter this, the 
time of their ripening muſt be carefully 
watched. When the greater part are full grown, 
and none began to ſhed, they muſt be cut. A 
hook i is the beſt N for that purpoſe. 
They ſhould be thrown up in mall beaps 
lightly as they are eut, an wind will dy 
them endugh fer carrying. Then they are io 
be * upon the floor of the _ ande 5 


ſoon as dry enough to thraſh, that is to be done. 


The ſeed is then to be ſpread thin a few days, 


and is to lie to harden ; and after this, it is fit 


do be put up for uſe, either for feeding the hogs | 
for ſale, or for exchange: and though the 


preſent demand by way of ſale is ſmall, if it 
were more known it would be greater. The 


Ientills, which are ſown for fodder, ſhould be 


principally dried into hay ; for in this way the 
orſes and oxen are as fond of them as any 
other; and they are notſubje to be diſordered 
by eating them, in ever ſo large a quantity 
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dry. The different ſervice, for which this hay | 


is intended, occaſions ſome difference alſo as to 
the time of cutting them. The oxen and 


"cows reliſh the hay beſt, when it has been 


made of the ſtalk at full growth, but with the 


pods not yet gone to ſeed: but the lentill, when 


the ſeed is near ripe, makes the 'moſt'nouriſh- 
ing hay for horſes; and they are as fond of it 
this way, as any other. It muſt not ſtand till 
the ſeed is hardened, becauſe then the lower 
leaves will be decayed, and even the bottom 
part of the ſtalk be of little value: but while all 


is good, and the ſeeds are well grown, is the 


time for cutting it for this ſervice. The len- 
tills, when cut for oxen, will ſhoot very well 
from the root, and then a crop will feed 
ſheep, which enrich the ground while they 

eat it: but this is not the caſe; when the full 
grown hay is cut for horſes; nor ſhould any 


ſmall crop be then expected, the lentill has 
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done its office, and the t is 25 * the 
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neral concern in corn and pulſe, and the 


— and the artificial graſſes: and it is pro- 
per that we now lead him to the knowledge of 


thoſe articles, which are cultivated only in 
ſome particular places; though they are highly: 
beneficial whenever they are raiſed, and may 
be eaſily introduced in: more. Of theſe the hop 


demands firſt matten being when rightly ma: 


naged more profitable than almoſt N kind 
Iii 23 

We have ſaid, theſe may 5 — in 
other places to advantage, beſides thoſe where 
they are already eſtabliſned. The farmer's firſt: 


care, if he ſhall think of this, is to examine 


whether he has a proper piece: of ground for 
the purpoſe. This is very material, for the hop 
is a tender plant, and eaſily damaged. There 
will be required for it not only a proper ſoil, 


but a good ſituation, ſhelter from the cold 


quarters, and a good encloſure to the others. 
This piece of ground, ſelected for hops, muſt 
be rich and deep in ſoil. No plant roots deeper 


than this, or requires more nouriſhment. A 
rich duſky n mould, a fine black earth, or any 
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good Bay ſoil, are the only grounds wherein 
hops will grow well : nor Bil the beſt, of 


| theſe anſwer perfectly, unleſs there be alſo a 


proper bottom. Clay frequently lies under the 
ſoil, and perhaps the moſt common bottom 


next to that is gravel; but neither of theſe is 
by any means proper for a hop ground. The 
rents of this plant muſt bę kept moiſt, but 
not wet; and the clay will hold too much 
water, and the gravel will let all through. 


Therefore theſe are both exceptions: the beſt 


bottom of all is a firm and pure loam, and 


this is very common where the ſoil above is 


loamy. If all theſe thin ings ſuit, there muſt be 
depth of the Wed >oihs if there be a full 
= and an half depth, it will anſwer. very 

ell; leſs than this will not do, aßen 
be more the better. 

There is a peculiar whitiſh land in Kent, 
which has a great deal of marle naturally a- 
mong it, and nothing ſucceeds better in hops 
than this. As for the others, the nearer they 
come to the nature of garden mould the — : 
ter. The ſituation ſhould be ſuch; as is de- 
fended from the north and north-eaſt by trees, 


buildings, or hills; it ſhould be open to the 


ſouth eaſt, and the "Mare: n the air can 
* boar; it the better. i 
The ſpot being choſen, as next care. wu 


5 be to prepare the ground. The fatter the land 


is, the better the hops will grow. If the ſoil 


by: Vogal good to the whole depth, very good 
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the ſurface, where the weather will mellow and 


roots ſend: their principal fibres. Great care 


ate ſeveral kinds 


- 


Gegr:) - 


plowing may anſwer the purpoſe: of preparing 
it; but as it commonly happens that the ups 


r part is better than the lower, in this caſe 
it muſt be trenched by the ſpade; and the 
worſer part of the mould muſt be brought to 


improve it; while the firſt part, which before 


muſt be taken, if on digging the ground it ap- 
rs too wet. Drains muſt be cut which 
muſt be kept carefully clean and open after - 
wards 3 and the foil in trenching muſt be 
thrown up in high ridges, : it will by this 


means get rid of the abundant moiſture, and 


oved by the air. There 
hops which are ſuited to 
various little differences in the ſoil, of which 
ve ſhall ſpeak; but in whatever ſpot the hop 
ground is fixt, the care ſhould be that the land 
is not rendered uſeleſs after wards: and there is 


will be the more i 


great danger of this if timely proviſion be not 
made by a right plantation. Hops will ſue- 
ceed very well upon the ſame piece of ground, 


twelve or thirteen years: but after this, a new 
ſpot ſhould be choſen for that crop; and if 
early care has not been taken, the old one 
will be nearly uſeleſs. Hops exhauſt the 
ground ſo much in this long culture, that none 
of the common crops will thrive upon it, what - 
ever care be taken: therefore the method is to 
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Kent where they have been long uſed to FY 
eulture of this plant, they make a double pro- 
viſion on this head; and that ſo Judiciouſly, 
that their hop grounds, while they yield a vaſt 

rofit by the natural crop, are ſo many nurſe. 
ries for their cherries and apples ; in both which 
kinds they are alſo famous. The method ig 
this, vhen they firſt lay out their hop ground, 
they plant it with cherry and apple trees: theſe 
do little hurt to the ground, though they ate 
excellently nouriſhed by the culture given it for 
the hop. When the ſoil is exhauſted by 
the hops, that is, at the end of ten, twelye, 
or fourteen/ years, according to the depth. and 
management; the cherry - trees begin to bear; 
and the hops are removed to a new place. 
Cherries will bear very well a certain number af 
ours and in all that time the apple trees will 
only coming to their greateſt perfection: at 


the end of about five and twenty years, they 


grub up the cherry- trees; and after they haye 
Had ſeveral years the benefit of the — the 
ground is fit for hops again, or for any other 
courſe of huſbandry ry. This is a proviſion for 
our children: but we ſhould remember, ho 
glad we are chat our nen haue e fo 
ond r 

According to the nature af the il, in thoſe 
ſmall differences we have named, the farmer is 
to fix upon one or other of the kinds of hops; 
with. theſt he is therefore to be ſeverally well 


1 . HA for this 5 th . In the hop counr 


tries 
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tries they reckon four kinds; the wild garlick 

hop, pt ſquare garlick, the long white ho © 
I 


0 the oval. The firſt of — is the w 


hop of our hedges, the others have been raiſed | 
from it by. culture.” They are vaſtly ſuperior 
to it in the produce, and there are peculiar ſoils 
which they ſeverally ſuit. The ſquare garlick 
has a redneſs about the ſtalk which reduces the 
value, but it is a well flavoured hop; there i is 
long garlick which differs a little frgm this in 
the length of the fruit, but is. uſua y. Teller I 
than the ſquare. The oval hop! is an excellent 
kind, pale coloured, and of a good taſte : but the 
long white is the beſt of all, it yields the fineſt 
crop of all, and in the greateſt quantity. This 
ib always to be preferred when the land will do 
for it: the wild hop is ſo much inferior to all 
the reſt, that it ſhould, never be raiſed, . The 
two. others are to take their place according 
the ground may ſuit them. If the foil be 


poorer than one would wiſh for a hop ground, 


the ſquare garlick is the kind to plant; for it is 
more of the nature of the wild hop than any 
of the others; and a good crop of this, which 


may be obtained upon middling ground, is 


better than a poor erop of the others. In a 


middling ſoil the oval is to be raiſed for the 


ſame peas ng : but where the ſoil is perfectly 


| prod, no kind is to be thought of, except the 


long white. This. is always the kind for a 
pure and deep mould. When the ſoil though 
deep eng moderately good, bas a enden to 

be 
4. * = 
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be Andy the beſt way is to plant a a mixture af ner's 
the ig white and oval, for they thrive 4 yal 
well together in ſuch ground: If on the other let a 
hand the ſoil is too tough; the long garlick eight 
muſt be the kind: Thiretf when the ground At e 
Is choſen, and the ſort or mixture of hop deter- ſtick 
mined, the next care is to beſpeak a proper ine, 
quantity of ſets to be ready for taking up at and 

ide time when the ground is got in order; and Fs 
then to begin dreſſing the ſpot. T he com. this 
mon practice is, to plant the hops in hills, are t 
at ſuch diſtance that a breaſt plough can be con- rally 
veniently uſed to dreſs the ground between Ml prov 
them. But of all the plants raiſed by the this 
huſbandman, there is none that is ſo proper fich 
for the horſe-hoing method, and if they de paſt 
planted for this purpoſe, there will be a further bote 
advantage ; ; which is, that being more diſtant fand 


than in. the uſual way, the air will have 2 heax 

free courſe among them, and they will by that ſtick 
means be preſerved from moſt of thoſe acci- and 

_ dents which are ſaid to render hops a o_ mot 

: * ous SOD. 11 qua 
In the beginning of September let the ground exe 

be plowed up deep, or trenched, according to 35 
the nature and qualities of the 2 and after The 
lying near a month in ridges, let the whole fur- the 


face be laid ſmooth and level by good harrowing. plar 
They will Wc the ſmall clods, and the ground, BW ov 
being quite plain and uniform, is then ready this 
to be laid out for planting. The beſt diſtance ſiro 
| bor the hillsis eight foot : therefore lefs gard- ſen 


95 nes 
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ners line be aw n acrofs the groun at about 
\ yard and a half from one of the edges; and 


{ct a perſon go over the ground along it with an 


eight foot rod, and a number of ſmall ſticks: 
At every eight foot he is to ſtick 1 one of the 
ſticks, and Wu BO bs 's 86880 th of the 
line, he is to move it eight oe into "oh 2 2 


E et ſticks at every eight foot again. 


hen he has . over the whole ground in 
this manner, "the ſtick will thew where the hills 
are to ſtand ; and -pnleſs the ground be natu- 
rally very rich indeed, it will be proper to im- 
prove it in thoſe places by ſome manure. For 


this purpoſe mix together four toads of fins 


rich mould, from under che * 


rf. of a good 
paſture, one- load of very fine old and well 


rotted dung, and half 4 040 of coarſe tiver 
fand. Turn theſe feveral times, and let the 
heap lie ready: then at every place marked ya 
ſtick, open a hole with. a ſpade two foot deep, 


and two foot wide; hepa out the naturat 
mould, and fill it up with the compeſt : the 


quantity of which muſt be proportioned to the 


extent of the ground, according to the fore- 
going proportion of the ſeveral ingredients. 


The holes being thus filled, the foundation of 
the ſeveral hills is laid ; and the .next care is 


planting, The ſets being g W they are 
now to be taken up, the ground being got in 
this readineſs by the Edele of 

ſtrongeſt and Baie fets are thoſe to be cho- 
{en ; and the beſt choice falls * the . 
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bills; in the ground. from whence they are to be 
taken. Thoſe alſo are . beſt which come 
from the hills; that ha aye. Fe the greatl 
quantity. 
1. Wben iheſe hillsare opened. £0 take out th 
ſets, care. mult be taken to get them. out with. 
out, injuring, any, part of them ; and pnly the 
moſt perfect muſt be taken for the new ground; 
they ſhould be ten inches long, and hearty in thei 
growth, and they ſhould have four joints. bs 
many thoyld be taken a $8 as can be 1 in 
- New. ground th the ſame da 1 5. they are 
t he carried, to. a diſtance, the whole may be 
ken pp at onge:;; but 1 0 caſe they mul he 
9 in the a in a ſhady, place, and on) 
taken up as they. are wanted by thoſe who 
ple them, Six of theſe ſets are ta be planted 
every hill, and.f or this purpoſe a hole of 
le deep, and above” a foot broad, mult be 
98 in the middle of each Parcel of che 
compoſt, where the ſticks to 
„The ſſx ſe muſt be planted at equal ai 
tances, foun the hole, laying them againſ 
the fides, 70 placing them ſq, that the to 
may be ju on a level with the ure of 
bis ground; then carefully pour in the mould 
that mth 5 8 in opening the hole, and 
fix it we 1 wich the hand about the ſeveral ſets, 
5 Fe ing them pright, and well ſurrogate 
: this pure, mould; then draw a covering 
o*. two inches of, the fine mould over. the tops 
. FB * This Ae the hole, and Ln 
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the firſt riſe of the hill in its place, which in 
thus about à finger's legh 1 chan ward 
ſurface of the ground... ths 

If the ſets are all got into the ground by is 
th ird week in October, they will be a good 
produce the firſt ſummer. Some plant the 
ground in ſpring, and then the plants are not 
ſtrong enough to bear that year, ſo they 
loſe the produce of one ſeaſon. In planting 
the ſets, if any one be injured. by. bruiſing, -or 
any other way, it ſhould be thrown away; 
the value is but ſmall, and the miſchief would 
be great. The injured parts grow mouldy as 
ſoon as they are planted in the ground, and 
they not only W themſelves, but ir inen the 
others. * 05791 | 

The - whole ground having beds peel | 
by plowing, or trenching, nothing more will 
be needful, now the plantation is] over, till the 
ſucceeding ſpring. The ſets will grow freely 
with the rains of autumn; and the depth at 
which they are planted Fm ſufficiently A 
ſerve them againſt froſt. 

The ground is to be thus left: to ;eſell. all 
winter, but in Pang it requires a thorough 
dreſſing, partly to deſtroy the weeds, and, part- 
ly, to give new nouriſhment! to the crop. The 
common way is paring the ſurface with a 
ſpade, or with a breaſt plough; but it will be 
much better to do it rai, plowing up the inter- 


vals with the horſe hoe. This Ded be done 
in the 1 8 of — and all that is re- 
| quired, 


- 
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ured, is to 1 the ground very thoroughly, 
be plants in the hills will grow: with a great 
deal of vigour after this, and the poles for y- 
ing them ſhould be Med in the ground ſbon 
after, five poles ſhould; in general, be alloy. 
eld to each hill, and theſe for the firſt year 
ſhould not be nearly {6 tall as thoſe uſed af. 
terwards ; for the heighth of the pole encoy. 
rages the hops to grow in length; and this 
| ſhould not be too much indulged the firſt year, 
About four thouſand poles will be required 
For every-acte of hop ground; theſe, for the 
| firſt! year, ſhould be about thirteen feet in 
length, and five inches and 2 half round in 
alto ſucceeding years, poles of tfive and twenty 
feet long, and ſeven inches and a half ron 
way. be uſed. | 
The moſt ee 3 lots Jaydowe 
mme poles among the hills, that they may be 
| to ſtick up when they are wanted; they 
ſhould be ſharpened at the bottom, and always 
cut ſo, as to have a fork at the top, either a 
natural diviſion of the growth, or one of the 
fide branches may be cut, ſo as to anſwer 
this 2 It is of eſſential ſer vice, for the 
hop lyes over the pole in the fork, and hangs 
* without pulſing the reſt from the pole. 
The ſhort poles may be of alder; 9 
he ſacceeding yeat ſfinuld be of ground ath, 
becauſe they will be tough e to eſcape 
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fect upon them at chat height. with the thick 
coverin g of the hop. 

The poles, lying ready, mui be thruſt hog 

into the ground; when the young ſhoots 

« the hop are about four inches long, they 
are to be thruſt firmly into the prey: at 
equal. diſtances, round as each hill, and 
fixed ſo well, that they will ſooner break 
than riſe ; they ſhould ſtand nearly, but not 
exactly, upright, for the tops ſhould turn 
a very little outwards; this throws the long 
ſhoot of the hop naturally off from the 
hill; whereas if the tops of. the. poles bent 
ever 10 little inward, &s hills n be co- 
vered by ſo many arbours, and the plants 
would be ſubject to many diſeaſes for want of . 
a due courſe of air. When a pole; bends. a 
little outwards, the hops will be produced in 
great plenty and perfection, becauſe the ſun 
has free acceſs to, the plants; but too much 
leaning will ſubje& them to fall ;. neither if 
they keep up, will they bear ſo well. When 
the poles are all up, pr hops will, of them- 
ſelves, in moſt caſes, lean to them, but in this 
they muſt ſoon aſter be aſſiſted. 

When the ſhoots have got to be two ſeet 
and a half high, the poles ſnould be looked 


over,' to fee they are all firm, and ſtand right; | 


where any:thing is;amiſs, the uſe of a heavy 
rammer, forcing the earth about them, wil - 
drivethem a little any way that ſhall be thought 


Proper, and _ will © pk keep their 


poſt- 
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pofition. At the ſame time that this is dong, 
the plants may be led to the poles and tied; 
the ſtalk of the Jos muſt be wound twice round 
dme pole, . to the motion of the ſun. 
This is an eſſential article, for the growth will 
otherwiſe be greatly Aiſturbed; I we regard 
the wild hop in its —— we ſhall always 
ſee the round is made that way; and as itk 
the natural effect of the heat forcing the 
growth principally to that part, it would be very 
abſurd to put nature out of her courſe. When 
the hop is properly led round the pole, it muſt 
de kept in the place, by tying once neat the 
ground, and once a little higher; any thing 
that is ſoft will ſerve for tying them, but the 
propereſt thing of all is coarſe yarn, becauſe 
that is tender, and capable of giving way. The 
hops muſt not be preſſed againſt the poles, 
| only drawn towards them. If the ſtalks are brit- 
tile, as they are apt to be in rich ground, they 
muſt be tied about three o clock in the aſtei- 
noon, or from three to five, for at that time 


of the day the e are er than at ay 80 
other. tte 1 th 
From this tine he hops will aro W W 
and will wind themſelves round the reſt of the il ©* 
poles, ſo that there needs no more trouble. br 
Toward the middle of :April: they-wilb be ſe⸗ 1 
ven or eight feet high; and as — may now i 
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forked ſtick, they will eakly + take tho proper 


turn again, and after that time grow to the 
les as well as at firſt. 
Towards the latter end of May the hops will 


be got up as high as the tops of theſe poles; _ 


and once more a labourer ſhould look to thoſe. 
which do not grow kindly ; laying the main 
ſtem over the fork of the pole. He muſt take 


a ſtep ladder for this purpoſe, and this is the 


laſt care; for afterwards they will do per- 
fectly well of themſelves. The time now is 
come for a ſecond horſe-hoing : and as nomore 
trouble is needful for the plants, there is na- 
tural leiſure to do it. If the ground had been 
broke, ſooner, the growth of the hop, in ſtalk, 


would have been promoted by it, which is 
by no means proper at that ſeaſon, we ſee 


the plants growing very faſt without any ſuch 
aſſiſtance; and what we are to fear is, the 
carrying them up too high, becauſe the pro- 
duce in fruit will be the s for it. . 
Toward the end of May, the plants, being 


got over the tops of the poles, have no more 


that inducement to riſe; and therefore What 
we give in nouriſhment by horſe-hoing, goes 
toward the forming of the bk the firſt-buds 
towards which are now made, though not yet 
viſible. In the common management of a 
hop. ground, the beginning of June is the time 
when they pare: the. ſurtace to deſtroy the 


weeds and raiſe the hills: they take it off about 


an inch and n deren all the ſpace between 
S hill 


* 
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kill and hill, and throw it up to the hills to 
raiſe them. This is a very imperfect method 
of drefling the ground. The horſe-hoe anſwer, 
the purpoſe vaſtly better : the making the hill 
up is ſtill eaſier after the ſoil is thus broken, 
and the earth which has been mouldered to 
pieces, by that inſtrument, gives much more 
ſtrength to the plants, than the hard ſurface 
juſt pared away for that purpoſe. 
| * Whichever of theſe methods the planter 
chuſes, he ſhonld firſt clean the hills, ul 
up all weeds, and taking off the ſtraggling 


| ſhoots of the hops themſelves, which only ex- 


hauſt the root, and are uſeleſs, After this the 
earth, turned up by the horſe-hoe, ſhould be 
broke finer on the ſurface with the back of. a 
ſpade, and then as much as is needful ſhould be 


throw in upon the hills; between, and all 


about the ſhoots of the hop plants. The hills 
ſhould be raiſed about four inches this time, 
and they ſhould ſpread proportionally at the 


4: bottom. 


Toward the end of June they mould be 
raiſed once again, by paring off ſome of the 
beſt of the mould in the interyals, and throw- 
ing it over them; and when the hops begin to 
fl in gore the ground ſhould be once more 
horſe-hoed, and the hills made up again. If 
the horſe-hough is not uſed, the ſurface muſt 
be pared by hand, and the hill 122 at the 
fame ſeaſons. 
Ih he firſt of theſe bort hege or gt 
Wien 


ful perſon ſhould be ſent into the ground for 


ing ſet up againſt every hill the plants are to be 


quired; but ſometimes, in wet years, and v 
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which; will be in the beginning of June, will give 
the plants new vigour, and when this has ve- 


ry well filled, the ſtem and vegetation are ſtrong 
in it; after a little more growth, it muſt be 


turned to the branching of the plants, by ſtop- 
ping their perpendicular growth. The latter 


end of June is the right time for this, and it 
will be beſt effected by taking off the leading 
buds at the extremity "of each plant. A care- 


this purpoſe, with a-ſtep ladder, and this be- 


Wh: managed. Such, as begin to branch, rice 
not have the top taken off, but it ſhould be 
turned away from the pole, after which the 


ſtem will not encreaſe in length, but the ten- 


dency to branching will encreaſe. In all the 
others which grow. in length, and have no 
branches, the top of the plant muſt be pinched 


off with the finger and thumb; and, after that, 
there will be no more growth in jength, but 1 


all the force of nature will be ſent to the 
branches; which will begin to form themſelves 
in a very few days, from this RKopping the 
growth i in length. 
In common ſeaſom this is all that i is re- 


nich grounds, theſe very branches will gro: 
Juxuriant in length; and the plant, ir thi be 


itſelf in bigneſs, will bear little fruit, if this 
not prevented. The ſame method anſwers 
the — eng, e 
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When theſe branches grow too. long, g. their 


ends muſt be pinched off: the whole plant 
will then be covered with buds for fruit. Wye 
ſee this effect of taking off the luxuriant ſhoots 
in gardening, in a thouſand inſtances. Beans 
never bear ſo well, as when their heads are 


pinched off: and it will be found uſeful 
in many other caſes. . The hop ground ig 


a garden of a particular kind, but all: the gar- 
5 — rules hold good in it. After the e 
off the tops of che plants, the buds ſoon ſwell, | 


: and nature ripens them. The laſt. horſe-hoe- 


ing is of prodigious ſervice in this reſpect; and 


hops, ſo raiſed, will exceed any that can be 


obtained by the common methods. The in- 


ferior kinds, with this management, will be 
equal to the beſt, when they are leſs carefully 
raiſed: and the pooteſt grounds will receive 


molt. advantage. by it, which is a very happy 
incident. When the planter uſes the horſe- 
hoeing method, he ſhould watch his time in 
the drieſt weather for performing it, becauſe 
the ploug h takes moſt effect, and works ea-· 
ſieſt. at thoſe ſeaſons; but e he is content 
with the old method of paring off by hand, 


the moſt favourable time is juſt after rain, be- . 


cauſe the earth will not cut .calily with the 


ſpade, or breaſt- plough, at any other ſeaſons, 


There /are many advantages in the horſe- 


hocing method, but one of the. greateſt, is 


keeping the plants i in health. Half the miſ- 


FRE; that * in the aden grounds, is i 
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In this Waneipbedt the em will A 
in the latter end of July, and by the ſecond 
week in Auguſt the hops will form themſelves 
like little hills. In the common way, both 


theſe operations of nature will be a little later. 
Three weeks, from their beginning to bell, is 


required for ripening them; and if the wea- | 
ther proves cold, or rainy, it will be ſome- 


what longer: therefore from the end of Au- 


guſt, to the middle of September, is the natu - 

ral ſeaſon for gathering af hops. The hop, 
till ripe, is green, moiſt, and deſtitute of ſmell, 
When it begins to ripen; it grows dry, paler 
coloured, and-fragrant. This is ſeen at a diſ- 


tance, but a more certain proof is. obtained by 
examining. the ſeeds: theſe are at firſt green 


and ſoft, but, as they ripen, they grow harder 
and brown. This is the perfect maturity of the 


hop, after which it / ſoon loſes its fragrance, 


and falls to pieces, if left upon the plant. The 
time of gathering the hops, is when they 
grow pale and dry, when they ſmell fragrant, 
and the ſeed ſeems juſt turned brown. They 


are then perfect, and they muſt be pulled i im- 
mediately, for after this they ſpoil every mo- 


ment. The more hands there are in a hop 
ground at this ſeaſon, the better. The way is 
to cut off the plants a yard above the ground, 
and then to clear them at the top, by cutting 


the ſtalks with a ſharp hook upon a long pole, 
. 5 3 e wherever 
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vherever they are entangled one with another. 
Thus every pole will be covered with its o.] 
plant, and free of all the reſt; and it may 
then be pulled dry, and laid upon the ground 
for picking. The beſt management is to di- 
vide the hands into three or four parcels, and 
to make them begin in ſo many diſtant pars 
of the ground. Four hills ſhould be cut up 
firſt of all, in each of theſe places, and a floor 
be prepared in the place where they ſtood, by 
lew elling the ground, and beating and rolling 
it: this ſerves very well for the people to work 
upon; and the firſt hops they are to pick, ſhould 
be thoſe which grew upon the hills that were 
cut down for that purpoſe. After this, the 
ground is to be added; by: degrees, in the 
fame manner, carrying the plants, with their 
poles, to that floor which is neareſt the place. 
The ſafeſt way is to cut them down as faſt - 
as they can be picked, and no faſter ;' for hops 
very eaſily get damage while they are upon 
the plant after it is cut. The beſt way of 
taking up the poles, is by a lever and block; 
the lever being ſplit at one end, in the man- 
ner of a pair of tongs, and that part lined and 
toothed wi:h iron. The pole muſt be rocked 
about by the hand firſt, and then, the block 
being laid near it, the ſplit end of the lever is 
to lay hold, and it will be torn up eaſily, by 
bearing the leaver down over the log. 
The plants are not to be unwound; but 
_ carried, poles and all, to the next floor of 
„„ pL picking, 
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picking, and the hops muſt be An care» 


fully and cleanly ; none of them broken, nor 
any | ſtalks left to them. The buyers of hops are 


very nice; and cleanlineſs and care make up a 


great article f in their value. When the hop 


is full ripe, it loſes the leaſt in dryin ing; but. 


when gathered a little before that time, it has 


moſt virtue. 


As the fine Mons and fragrance of hops 
are their great recommendation, there muſt be 
the utmoſt care taken to dry them quick; for 
this is the only way to — — both thoſe 
characters. The quicker they are picked, the 


leſs damage they get upon the ſtalks ; and af- 


ter this they are to be carried directly to the 


kiln, where they are dried. The great ma- 


nagement is to proportion the. ſeveral parts of 
the work one to another, to cut down the 
plants as faſt as they can be picked, and to 


pick them as faſt as they can be dried. 


If they are picked — faſt for the drying, 
1 be ſpread thin upon a floor where 
there is a thorough air, and turned now and 
then till there is room for them upon the kiln. 
A common malt kiln, with a hair cloth for 
the hops, js the uſual method of drying, and 
ſucceeds. = well; but there is a method 
practiſed, in — places, of a kiln with a tin 
floor, and a kind of moveable roof, which 
anſwers much better, becauſe the roof, reflect- 
ing the heat, drys the upper part of the hops; 
while the immediate heat of * floor dries 
. i 4 the 
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- | the other; and thus the work is done without 


turning the hops, which is neceſſary in the 
other method, and which always does them 

more or leſs damage by breaking, and waſt. 
Fee,, On HG, Jon 
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In Flanders they dry hops upon 4 kind of 


floor of rails, with ſmall ſpaces between, un- 
der which is a ſmooth floor, with a fire placed 
in the center: charcoal is the beſt fuel, but 


in ſome places they burn wood, and the hops 


pet a peculiar flavour by it. The hops may 


ſix inches thick upon this kind of kiln, | 


and they muſt be moved a little, where th 
dry ſloweſt, that all may be alike. What ſeeds 
and broken 'pieces of hops fall through theſe 


rails muſt be ſwept up together, and put to 
the reſt of the hops; but it is a much more 


delicate method to avoid breaking them, or 
ſpilling the ſeeds at all, which may be con- 


trived by the kind of kiln before- mentioned, 


with a cover to let down, or hold up, as oc- 


caſion may require. The bed of tin may be 
laid upon a kind of lattice-work, of wood, 


and upon this the hops may be laid ſeven 
inches thick, and they will dry very tho- 


roughly; and one of the ſides being made to 


fall down at pleaſure, by means of hinges; 
when the hops are dried, they may be thruſt 
off from that part, without any danger of 


breaking, as there will be in any other way, 


becauſe they are moved to take them out, 


while brittle, from the drying. This is the 
. „„ time 
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time when they are moſt of all eee of in- 


juties, becauſe the heat is yet in them: they 
afterwards grow ſomewhat tough again in 


cooling. When they are taken from the kiln, 
they muſt lie in an airy room to grow gra- 
dually cold, and then to toughen ; and then 
they may be put into bags, and preſſed ever 


ſo hard, without breaking. It will require 


three weeks, or longer, to give them this pre- 
paration. If they. cool too faſt, there muſt 
be a blanket read over them, and the ſame 
caution ſhould be uſed at times afterwards, to 
aſſiſt the toughening of them, if the weather 
be very dry. When they are ready for pack- 
ing up, a hole is opened in the floor of the 


room, which goes through the ceiling. The 


meaſure of this ſhould be four feet by three, 
and a hoop is to be prepared, that will not go 


through it, and that has a great deal of ſtrength. 


The bag into which the hops are to be pack - 
ed, is to be faſtened to this hoop at its top, 


turning the edge all the way over the hoop, 


and ſowing it ſtrongly down with a packing 
needle ; then the bag is to be put through the 


hole, the hoop keeping. it from falling into 
the Jower room. A few hops are to be thrown, 


in, and tied up in- bundles at the corners, which 


will ſerve afterwards to handle, and manage 


the bags; and when this is done, the reſt are 
to be thrown in by ſmall parcels at a time; a 


perſon gets into the bag to lay them well, and 


not 8 lays them even, but treads them 


down, | 


* „ . 80 
down, all Which violence they will now yery 


well bear. When the bag is full, the hoops 


taken away, and it is ſown. up. at the top, 
leaving there alſo a couple of cuſbjons at the 
corners, and thus the hops are ready for the 
e 6 1. op tune ls; 

The ground requires no care all Winter; the 
roots lie deep enough to be very ſafe from in- 
jury by froſt, or accidents, and they will be 
ſtrengthening themſelves for the next ſeaſon, 


that the planter will begin to perceive the ad- 

this method be followed, there will be ng 
need of manure; but if he has managed the 
ground in the common way, and it has had 
no farther advantage than the paring away the 


ſurface, and making up the hills, there. will 


be a neceſſity of a large quantity of manure, 
this is compoſed in the ſame manner as the 


compoſt for ſetting the roots, only with a dou - 
ble proportion of the dung, which muſt be 


very old, and well rotted, or elſe it will de- 
ſtroy the crop. This manure ſhould be mixed 
vp the autumn before, that it may lie to mel- 
low together; and, in ſpring, the ſurface. of 
the hop-ground is to be turned up with a com- 
. mon. plough. The old ſtraw of the laſt year's 
hops: ſhould be burnt upon the ground in ſe- 
yeral heaps, covered with a little of the mould ; 


and this calcined earth and afhes, together 


with the manure before ditected, is to make 
0 7 ; = . 7 ; ne . up 
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up the hills for the next ſeaſon, The begin- 
ning of April is the beſt time for this work; 


for the hop. ſhoots late, and the greateſt he- 


nefit will be obtained by dreſſing the hills a 
very little before the rifog of the buds, * 

The drefling of the hills muſt be done thus: 
The earth of the hill is to be drawn off, that. 
the roots of the ſeveral plants may be ſeen; 
the old, or original roots, which will at this 
ime look of a freſh and glowing ruddy hue ;. 
theſe are to remain untouched, but the new; 
roots, which are white, are, in general, ta be 
cut away ; but if any of them run downwneds, 
thoſe are to be left on. 

The roots being thus drefled, the ſhoots are 

to be managed much in the ſame manner. 
Al the old, or original ſhoots, are to be left. 


on; and if there be any new ones that riſe. 


well, they are alſo to be left; but the gene- 
rality of the new ſhoots are ill placed, — are 
to be taken off: this being the firſt drefling of 
the hills, the ſhoots — be cut off a finger s 
breath from the old ones; but in the follow- 
ing years they may be cut away cloſe, _ 
If any of the plants have the firſt ſummer _ 
yielded a bad hop, which is often the caſe; 
they ſhould be — at the time, by thruſts = 
ing a ſtick down by them; and in this ſpring 


cxeſſing, theſe plants ſhould be taken entirely 


away, and ſome of the new ſhoots, age? the 
other Ns ſet i in W * 35 1 0 
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When the rools and ſhoots are trim'd, * 

| hills are to be made up with the manure, and 
the earth taken from them is to be {ſpread | in 
the intervals. 

In the horſe-hoing et; all this wrondls 
of new manure may be ſpared, for the whole 
earth of the intervals will be enriehed by the 

frequent turnings, and will itſelf ſerve as com. 
: poſt for the hills. In this method I ſhould 
— that the middle of the intervals, 
throughout the whole ground, ſhould be 
9 up with the e and er e 
up hi 
2 * this way it mould lie all the winter, and 
the top of the ridges would then be mellowed 
by ſpring, into a much better manure than 
any that could be procured from. dung : for 
dung always hurts the hop, when not ſufficient- 
ly rotted; and, at the beſt, is not equal to ſuch 
a natural manure as the proper ſoil, mellowed, 
and enriched by the dews, froſts, ſnows, and 
thaws, of a whole winter. 
In this caſe, the hills ſhould by ben down 
in April, and the roots and ſhoots dreſſed ex- 
actly as in the foregoing directions; and then 
the tops of the ridges ſhould be pared off with 


a ſpade, and ſhook carefully over the roots; Ir 
and finally, wrought up into the hills}: + 5 : 
In this manner, the ſecond year's produce be 


will. greatly exceed the firſt; and the third that 
of the ſecond: and from that time the plants 


will continue in ſtrength and vigour nine or 
ten 


„ 
ten years, if the ground be carefully drefſed. 
for them : but if, at any other time, neglect 
| has occaſioned the plants to decline, the reme- 
| dy muſt be applying manure, ſuch as deſcribed __ 
before, if the ground has been cultivated the 
common way; but if, by the horſe-hoe 
huſbandry, there, will. need little more. than \. 
plowing. If any. manure. be given in the 
courſe of this method, it ſhould be in the win- 
ter; between the third and fourth ſeaſon, .and, 
again, in that. between the eighth and ninth; 
and at theſe. times a very mal quantity wil 
be ſufficient. 
When a hop-ground, that is cultivated i in 
the uſual way, appears decaying, the ſame 
roots will immediately grow. ſtrong, and flou- 
riſh, if planted in a new piece of land; and 
the horſe-hoeing huſbandry. can give them the 
ſame advantages while they ſtand in their ori- 
ginal ground. In the common. way of manage- 
ment, the roots extend themſelves little farther 
than the ſubſtance of the hills, becauſe the ground 


of the intervals is too hard for their fibres to 


penetrate; but, in the horſe-hoeing method, 
the whole ground is kept in a ſtate of cul- 
ture to a conſiderable depth, and the. roots, 
inſtead of being confined to the hills for their 
nouriſſiment, ſend fibres through the whole in- 
tervals; every horſe-hoeing breaks off a multitude 
of theſe, and from every broken part ariſe num-. 
bers of others, ſo that the, Plants are, from 
| 5 time 


. 


8 with new mouths by which to receive it, 
: Wechodd is, that it always keeps the earth moi 

| About the roots of the hops; for it is confirm- 

fuch as is hard. In dry fpring ſeaſons," the 
aid the extent of their plantations; and the great 
der this a works of great expence: there netet 
naged by the horſe-hocing method ; the fea- 

'F — Ihen drought is thee prejudicial to the 


ty as well as moiſture ; it feeds the-ſhoot, 


- riods of the grounds being horſe-hoed, and 
, _ thus in that excellent method the whole goes 
don regularly, and even the maſt unfavourable 

feafons loſe the evil effect. 


have Wbtäned two thirds of their height, and 
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Hite to time, furniſhed, not only with freq, 
noutiſhment from the new . ſoil, but 


Another vaſt advantage of the horſe-hoein 


ed by all experience, that freſh broken ground 
Neesbes and detains the de ws vaſtly more than 


planters are obliged to water the hop-grounds, 
quantity of water, required for every hill, ren- 
Is any neceflity for it in a hop=-ground tna. 


hops, is one of the times of the natural hoe- 
Ings; and this never fails to ſupply not 


as well as ſets it to growing. There are furn- 
mers ſo dry, ſometimes, that two more wa- 
terings ſhall be neceſſary, one when the plans 


the other, jaſt as they are preparing for flowet 
and fruiting ; theſe alſo are two natural pe- 


If, on any account, one would with the 
planter t to ald to che uſual . of the 
ground, 


Cass 5 ; 
round, it fhould be to raiſe a logo and bits 
ſhed, which would ſerve for picking the hops 
in ſafety at the ſeaſon, and in winter 'wouk 
preſerve the poles : this might be open on ohe 
fide, and therefore conſiſting only of two ende, 
a back, and a roof; and might be built coarſely, 
yet ſtrongly, for a very moderate ex 580. : 
The poles caſt a great deal, and are _ No] | 
maged in winter, whether they are d d 
or piled up end- ways; they © Sr a great dell 
WM trouble when they break, and there is A 
conſtant charge in new ſupplying the decayed 
ones; this would be all faved, by keeping 
them under cover, and a great deal o the ex- 
pence of the ſhed would, in the courfe of 
time, be faved in this fngle article, 'The 
planters very well know what damage the hops 
get by ſhqwers of rain, or by a ſearching ſun, 
| while they lie for picking ; ; and all this would 
be ſaved by doing it under this light cover: 
nor would there he that trouble and confifivh 
which always attend the picking of hops in 
high winds. It is ſaid, that in plantations 
f e the hills are ſet at twelve or fourteen 
feet diſtance, the produce is as much from an 
acre, as where they ftand cloſer, becauſe, in 
this cafe, the plants bear fruit all the way 
down; but at ihe diſtance here directed, the 
bo bas a free courſe, and the ſun full power, 
and more than this cannot be neceſſar r. 
If the account given by Mr. Liſle, from the 


| Wineheſter hop - merchant, be exact, it har 
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be a rule for lacing the hills omewhue, more 
"diſtant than here is ordered; but when he 
talks of double, he certainly means in reſpect 
of thoſe old plantations, where the hills were 

raiſed very cloſe, and the ground for that rea- 
ſon ſubject to frequent diſorders. It ſhould 
ſeem, that as the hop requires a moiſt earth 
about its roots, this very diſtant plantation ex- 
N the ſurface too much, would hurt the 
| in that reſpect; in all things, moderation 

1 3 e rule of wiſdom, and, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, it ſhould appear, that ſuch a diſtance 
between the hills, as is here directed, will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of giving free paſſage to the 
air and ſun, which is all that can be propoſed 
on that head, when we conſider ſpaces of this 

| | extent, and yet will not expoſe the ſurface of | 

=! the ground too much to the ſun. 

1 In 5 drying of hops, care ſhould be taken 

= "nat to let them lye too long in the heat; for 

4 they will evaporate for ſome time after they 

are removed, from the heat that is till left in 
them; and if this be not allowed for. in the 
Kiln, they will be too dry. The fault of this 
is, that they never will acquire afterward that 

' foft, damp, and mellow condition, which i 
Perceived by the hand in holding them, and is 
one of the great marks by which the buyers | 

| Judge them. There is a certain ſpirit in the 
hop, beſide its bitterneſs, which it communij- 
cates to the beer, and this is loſt in too much 
ping When this is gone, the * has 1 | 

cls 


1 - 
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leſs lows 3 and cuſtom has taught them to 


judge of this by the ſoftneſs and dampneſs of 


the hop; probably it never deceives them; 
but, however that be, the planter will always - 
find them depend a great deal upon this condi- 


tion in the hop, and their rule of judging is, 


by the ſeed : therefore the planter muſt be _ 

| careful not to. looſe this in. moving the hop 
drying, nor to let them be gathered before they 
|. Are wo a ona ans of pon bf CE 
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1 parts of che kugdom only at pre- 
| ſent. Tapply the markets with flax; and 


is moſt owing to that, that ſo much of the 


linen manufacture is imported, and at ſo large 
a price. Where- ever there is good ground, 
for the plant requires chat, it may be raiſed 


 eafily: and whoever ſhall engage in this, will 
do high ſervice both to himſelf and his coun- 
try. Ireland has ſhewn the way; and tis in 


our power to follow the example in many 


places. There are three kinds of ſoil on which 
flax will grow; theſe are, fine rich black 


mould, like garden ground, which is the beſt 


of all; then the rich and light hazely earth, 


which differs from the former principally in 


the having more ſand; for the colour is of no i 
4 conſequence + . P the third ſoil, is the tough, 
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clayey loams, which are always. ſomewhat 
moiſt. Theſe three ſoils have d fferent effe cds 
upon the crops, but all may be uſeful. The 
general, or, as it may be called, univerſal f 
for flax, is the fine black mould firſt named, 
entiched with rotten dung: this is the ſort c 
land on which they raiſe it about the edges of 
the fens in Lincolnſhire ; and this always yields 
a ſtrong, well-bodied, and tolerably y na 
The light ſoil yields an extreamly fine flax, but 
in ſmall quantity: the moiſt loam affords the 
coarſeſt ſtalk, but it is the fineſt of all for 
ripening the ſeed. This is fingular in the na- 
ture of the plant, becauſe, in general, dry 
and light ſoils anſwer that purpoſe beſt ; but 
there is no diſputing facts, and experience 
. ſhews, that the beſt flax ſeed, both abroad 
and here, is ſuch as ripens on theſe Toamy 
lands. In general, ſome moiſture is required 
about the roots; and as in wet ſeaſons the 
flax ſucceeds beſt, in the ſame manner that 
black mould, on which we find it thrive ſo 
greatly in the fen countries, has ſome wet it 
bottom, and theſe loams a great deal. 
Though light ſoils will raiſe flax, they are 
the leaſt valuable of the three: therefore the 
farmer ſhould be adviſed to chuſe for it one 
of the two others. Flax does not ſucceed fo 
well in open fields as in encloſures, for it js 
| ſubject to accidents from cold winds, hail, and 
— 4B : the ſhelter of .encloſures is ſome 
defence againſt all theſe, The beſt Kiuation 
” WS 
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i; on flat ground, becauſe ſuch is leſs expoſed, 
and is naturally richer and moiſter than what 
lies high. The black mould foil ſhould al- 
ways be, as indeed it commonly is, in ſuch 
a ſituation; but the tough loam may lie on a 
ſmall aſcent, becauſe it will always retain 
moiſture; and keep the roots firm. There- 
fore, Fe the farmer has a rich low field of fix 
acres, ſheltered from the north-eaſt, 
1 good heart, he cannot do better than 
raiſe flax upon it: this ſhould be the firſt bu- 
fineſs, afterwards, he may ſow it on loams in 
ſmaller riſing encloſures for ſeed. |. 7 
The ground being choſen, the preparation by 
is our next care: if barley has been the laſt 
_ trop, nothing can be better ; becauſe flax re- 
quires the land to be in very fine tilth; and 
the preparation for the wheat, which bas! natu- 
ally preceded the barley, and that for the bar- 
ley itſelf, have reduced it to this fine condition. 
| Som ſhauld..be added, and the land again 
well prepared for the flax ſeed. There will 
be time for this, as the flax is not-to be ſown 
till ſpring : the dung that is uſed muſt be very 
old and well 4 K and there ſhould be 
mixed with it equal quantities of pure river 
mud. Marle is another excellent manure for 
flax ſeed, enriching; it for a continuance of 
time, and having” this advantage even over 
dung, that it does not ſubject the ground to 
| weeds. Lime is another good ; manure on 
this occaſion. A conſiderable quantity of one 
8 or 


1 
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or other of theſe W 4 will be required : 


for land that has been exhauſted by corn: 
but, on the contrary, if a piece of natural 

aſture be broke up for it, there will be re- 
quired a great deal of tillage. The frefh land 
'will anſwer beſt of all, if ſufficient labour be 
employed upon it, but otherwiſe the crop of- 
ten miſcarries. When freſh land is broke up 
for flax, it ſhould have a whole year's prepa- 


Tation ; but for land already in tillage, the 
winter between harveſt and the flax ſeed time, 


which is in April, will be very ſufficient.” 
Graſs Land ſhould be broke up in Spring, 


and it will require four good plowings between 


thattime and the following ſpring, for ſowing : 

the deeper the land is plowed, and the finerit 
is broke, the better this crop will always ſuc- 
ceed. There is no expence of this kind the 
farmer. can put bimſelf to, that the crop will 
not return many fold. e664 


The beſt flax ſeed is to be had from the 
province of Zealand : there is very good from 
the Baltick, but this is preferable. After a 


time, the farmer may raiſe it for himſelf; but 
the firſt crops ſhould be raiſed from foreign 
feed, and none is ſo good as this. Let the 
archer be ſure he has it from the right 2 
and then take care that it is in a ſtate of 

fection. It muſt be large, heavy, very ſwobch, 


and the thicker it is, the better. This Zea- 


land ſeed is raiſed on | ſtiff * ſoils and 


the | 


the Dutch, ſo famous for their Hollands, uſp 
no other. 

They carry on a a trade with . ſced, witch 
they. import from Riga, and with it ſupply 


other nations; but they never ſow ehh 


any but what they raiſe at home. 
The farmer may take his choice of three 


manners of ſowing. Very good crops of flax 


have been, and are raiſed in England, by the 


common old way of broad-caſt ſowing ; 


but the planting it by the drill method, is cer- 


tainly better, becauſe it gives free room for 


' weeding ; and, poſſibly, the allowing broad 
intervals for the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, may 


be the beſt of all. They ſpeak, of great ad- 


vantages in France from this method ; and rea- 
ſon thus far countenances it, that flax requires 
a great deal of nouriſhment ; and no kind of 


| huſbandry can give a crop 10 much. There 
may alſo be another advantage, in this method, 
—— conſideration, which is, the keeping 


the ground in heart: for whatever way flax is 
ſown, it is found to exhauſt the ground ſo, 
that it is in very ill condition for a followin 


crop. This method is certainly calculated for 
keeping one part of the land in heart, while 


the other is exhauſted; for the middle of theſe 


intervals enjoy a kind of Bon even while 


the flax is growing. 
It is ſaid by thoſe who hone raiſed flax in 
this new method, that not only the quantity 


15 Arg, but the thread is ſtronger than from 
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any other : the firſt of theſe aſſertions 1 
ſhould be inclined to doubt; but the other 
is very probable, and it would: be a ſufficient 
recommendation of that method. Whatever 
can improve the crop, ſhould be attended to 
here, with diligence, fince it is certain, more 
Hax might be raifed, than now Is, with great 
benefit to the nation. t 
The Dutch prepare their nir prounde y 
planting madder, which requires great cul- 
ture, and therefore leaves the land in excel- 
tent condition. If our preſent attempts to in- 
troduce the culture of that plant in England 
| ſhould ſucceed, we may be happy enough to 
follow their courſe with a great deal of exa&- 
neſs ; but, if otherwiſe, or, till that ſhall be 
accompliſhed, the'farmer may make the ſame 
| uſe of ſome-other Crops, as they do of this. 5 
_ The Dutch) when they have taken a crop 
of corn off of their Sin" which has been 
yery well prepared for for it, plant madder the 
next year, and after this ſow flax, The 
; madder being two years in the ground keeps | 
it in good condition, -and clear from weeds, 
which is a great article in the raifing of fax; 
Our farmer may make the ſame uſe of 8 
and turnips, as the Dutch do of madder, ad 
by their aſſiſtance after corn, be nay raiſe flax 
to reat profit. . 
be chuſes the old method wy vi6ad- caſt 
ſowing, he muſt take care to get the ground 
in a Nee fine condition.” "WI the land 
is 


53 
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, the ſeed with the right hand going 
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i plawed-up-for-winter, it ſhould; he thrown: 


up in high ſharp, ridges, to prevent the rains 


from ſoaking into it; and then, in ſpring, it 


ma} be lack 38 fm 26; pollible, and. perfectly 
prepared by the beginning of April, which. is 


the time of ſowing ; ; or if the ſpring ſhould be 


particularly fine, it may be done in the latter 
end of March. The q CE of ſeed for this 
manner of ſawing — be 8 buſhels to 


| the acre, and a great deal of care muſt be | 
taken to ſpread it even. | 


The beſt, way is to go twice over 9 land. 


one way, and with the left in coming back ; the 
ground muſt be clean and level, for this, "and 
then a good and careful barrowing will cover 


it: the beſt way is to ule two fine harrows,. 
joined together, and once Bing © over the ground, 


— 


with theſe, anſwers the purpoſe. 
When the flax is three inches bigh, it muſt 


be carefully weeded ; for the crop will come 


to nothing if it be not kept clean. A great 
deal of - caution muſt be uſed in weeding, for 
x the flax be. trodden down, it rarely recovers. 
In Ireland they make the women weed ſit- 
ting, and find that an{wer better. by 


c "i England, ſome have ventured "to torn 
in ſheep, when the flax Was five. inches high, 


and ſometimes. it has ſucceeded : but theſe 


methods are both ſo hazardous, and the abſo- 


lute neceſſity of weeding is. ſo great, wht it is 
"_ 1 better e, to ſow the iced... 
4 
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drills; whether the intervals be left for horſe- 
hoeing, or only for the paths of hand weeders. 
The drill plough will be the beſt inſtrument 
for this regular diſtribution of the ſeed ; and if 
intended for hand-hoeing, it ſhould be ſown in 
double' rows, ſeven inches aſunder, with an 
interval of twelve inches between pair and pair, 
which will anſwer for the more careful peb- 
ple, employed to hoe them. The weeding is 
to be done by the hand- hoe, and it muſt be 
repeated a rs. time. The firſt hoeing ſhould 
be when the plants are three inches high; and 
the ſecond when they are near their full growth. 
A dry ſeaſon muſt be choſen for hoeing, be- 
cauſe the weeds that are cut up would other- 
wiſe take root again; and not only the weeds 
are to be deſtroyed, but the flax. plants ſhould 
be left at a foot diſtance: and alternate in the | 
rows, not ſtrait over- againſt one another.. 
Ihe flax will ripen in July, or the D 
ning of Auguſt, and it muſt be pulled as ſoon 
as it is ripe, otherwiſe it will be extremely da- 
maged}; thoſe who intend to ſave ſeeds of flax 
from their ground, muſt mark out a particu- | 
lar part of the crop for that purpoſe ;+ for if 
the whole ſhould ſtand till the ſeed were ripe, 
it would loſe the greater part of its yalue. Io 
know the exact time of -pullin flax, the far- 
mer muſt watch the heads; when the ſeeds 
fill, they grow heavy, and the ſun ſoon makes 
them brown; their weight bends down the 5 
| tender wy" on N W ſtand , as 


i 
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ſoon as this pat to happen, the FRO * a 
be gathered. When they droop ever fo little, 


2 begin to change colour, the ſtalk is full 
after this few juices are ſucked 9 45 and F 


© er withers. 


If the crop be ee babe this W * 
begins, the thread will be white, but weak; 
and after it firſt appears, every hour is a loſs. 
The mark of the true time is plain enough, 
and the farmer muſt take care to ſieze upon it. 

Whether the flax be ſown in drills with the 
ſmall intervals for the hand hoe, or by the 


common -broad-caſt method, the fame courſe - 
is to be taken in the curing of it: when it is 


ſeen to be ripe by theſe marks, people are to 
be ſent in to gather it; which is done by pull- 


ing it up by the roots. It comes up very ae 


ly, and ſhould be. laid in little heaps, | as 
it is pulled; theſe ſhould be a foot and a half 


high, and the heads always turned to the ſouth; 


It will take between a fortnight and three 


weeks lying on thi: grownds before i it is N 7 * 


to carry in. 
The flax is not a very juiey plant, us great £6 


care muſt be taken that it drys regularly, for 


if it be too long damp, the thread will be rot- 


| ten; and if it ane too eee, will _ 


barſh. 

When it is . A 1 it muſt. be car- 
tied in, and if not ſold in this condition, it 
mars ou = Ry under cover 190 the farmer has 

8 be bm 


: 


muſt be h; -hoed;. and the qutfideg of the 


time to work it, dw \ be inteads bat the 
| faoner this is done the bette. | 
If the ſeaſon be antavourabie bor the-drying | 
of the flax on the ground, it ſhould be; ga- 
| thered into little bundles, and tied. The way 
is to tie it as near the heads as can be, and 
the ſtalks are to be ſpread out, and ſet ta the 
ground ; this gives the air and ſun a more full 
— a them, and is therefore beſt in ſuch 
as will not let them dry, lying on the 

d; but in the fair weather we commonly 
e at char ſeaſon, the lying on the * 
will uſnally anſwer the purpoſe; and 
Dutch, who. may yery well be our ae in 
_ this article, Feier it 0 any eng way: what- 


ever. 
che neu; of 


It remains, that we give 
paiſing the flax by the horſe-hoeing 


huſbandry, 
To this purpoſe, 1 have all the 


advantages allowed for the preparation of it 
for this crop with: other methods. Then let 
the ſeed be ſown by the drill, in double rows 
with a foot diſtance between row and row, 
and broad intervals to admit the hovſe-hoe 
petween pair and pair: when the plants 
four inches high, the: ſpaces between the row 


rows ſhould be cleared by the ſame inſtrument. 

A fortnight after: this; the broad intervals 

ſhould: be: horſe; heed, n muſk be re- 

peated: twice; during the time the crap i 

on the ground; once, when it is half grown, 

and the other time when it is near the full 
* 


muſt be the ſame as in the uſual method 
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for another: but as there may not be always - 
1 before him the method of working i 


are put to the water, but in the way 
tected for faving a particular piece of the Sund 
—— the common crop 


The intent of watering 


v. 
be 
et 
5 
V, 
1 
re 
Vs 

Io 

. 
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* 
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jeighth. After this the pulling and cual 3 


culture; and flax may be again ſoun ue 
the ſame ground the next ſeaſon, taking that 
part which was before the middle of — 


Interval. This ſhould be plowed to a great depch 


for that pur poſe, and reduced very fine; and 
the ſecond year's produce will probably be 
great deal larger than the firſt. By whichever 


of theſe ways Ns farmer raiſes flax, the beſt 


method of diſpoſing of it will be as ſoon as it 
is cured upon the — This is the Proper 
end of his concern; and having diſpoſed.of 

crop, he will be at leiſure to prepare —9 


a purchaſer for it in that ſtate, we ſhall lay 
it, ſo far 
as it need, in any caſe, become his concern. 
When the flax is pulled for ſeed, as well as 
thread, that muſt be ſeparated before the ſtalks | 


is much the eaſier. This is to be carried at 
once to the water; becauſe as the ſeed is not 
regarded, there needs no delay to ſeparate it. 
the flax is to make the 
bark ſeparate the more caſily from the woody 
part of the ſtalk, and the freſher it is from the 
field, the better this will ſucceed; - The warmth 
of the ſeaſon alſo- aſſiſts, for warm water takes 


much more 2 en Ms than: cold. 


The 


Ae e A 3 — but the 
drying 


ſooner this is done the better.. 

If the ſeafon be nofavourable for ha 
of the flax on the ground, it ſhould be; ga. 
thered into little bundles, and tied. The way 


3s to tie it as near the heads as can be, and 


the ſtalks are to be ſpread out, and fat ta the 
ground ; this gives the air and: ſun a more full 
power over them, and is therefore: beſt in ſuch 
Eaſon 4 wil not let them dry, lying on the 
ad; but in the fair weather we commonly 
at ke ſeaſon, the lying on the 8 
will uſually anſwer the purpoſe ; 


Dutch, who.may yery well be our LE in 


_ this article, N it to my other” way: What 
ger. 

It remains, mat we. give the . 
raiſing the flax by the horſe- hoeing huſbandry, 
To this purpoſe, wry. thould have all the 
advantages allowed for eparation of it 
for chit. © crop with. other — 2 Then let 
the feed be ſown by the drill, in double rows, 
with a foot diſtance- between ro and row, 


and broad intervals to admit the borſe-hoe 


| between pair and pair: when the plants are 
four inches high, the ſpaces between the rows 
muſt a . and the outfides: of the 
rows ſhould be cleared by the ſame inſtrument. 
A fo 


rtnight after: this, the broad. intervals 
Hould: be: horſe-hocd, and:\this mult be re- 
peated twiee; during the time the crop 15 
on the ground; once, when it is half grown, 
and the other time when it is near the full 


_— 


e, & "&-i 


jeighth. After this as pulling! 1 PIR 


crop, he will be at leiſure to prepare 
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as it need, in 


regarded, there needs-no delay to ſeparate 


muſt be the fame as in the ufual method 


culture; ; and flax may be again ſom²m upon 


the ſame ground the next ſeaſon, taking that 
part which was before the middle of the large 


Interval. This ſhould be plowed to a great depth 
for that pur rpoſe, and reduced very fine; and 


the ſecond year's produce will probably be 4 
great deal larger than the firſt. By —— 
of theſe ways 2 farmer raiſes flax, the beſt 
method of diſpoſing of it will be as ſoon as it 
is eured upon the pron, This is the proper 
end of his concern; and having diſpoſed.of 
his ground 


for another: but as there may not be always 
a purchaſer for it in that ſtate, we ſhall lay 
before him the method of working. it, ſo far 
caſe, become his concern. 
When the flax is pulled for ſeed, as well as 


thread, that muſt be ſeparated before the ſtalks 


are put to the water, hut in the way here di- 
_ rected for faving a particular piece of the ground 


for ſeed; the management © the common crop 
is much the eaſier. This is to be carried at 
once to che water; becauſe as the ſeed is not 

* 
The intent of watering the flax is to make the 
bark ſeparate the more eaſily from the woody 


part of the ſtalk, and the freſher it is from the 
field, the better this will ſucceed. The warmth 
of the ſeaſon alſp aſſiſts, for warm water takes 
much more effect on * than 5 be 


The fitteſt water er this 3 is * of 
en ſhallow pond ;- the flax muſt be laid in 
— water in bundles, and kept under by 2 
ſmall weight. Once in two days it muſt be 


turned; and, after a week's lying, the ſtalks 


muſt be tried whether the bark be looſe; if it 


is, the bundles muſt be taken out; if not, they 


muſt lie a. day or two longer: lix, ſeven, or 


eighth days- uſually anſwer the purpoſe, ac. 


carding to the ſoftneſs of the water, and heat 
ah the ſeaſon. - 


When the Arr or are ana ants of hs 


ater, they. muſt be ſpread to dry. This will 


take ten or twelve days, and the flax ſhould be 
turned every day; when dry, it is to be cracked 


Brake; this ſplits the ſtalk, and makes it all 
hang in tatters. The method is to begin at 
the lower end of the ſtalks, and brake them 
all the way up. In great concerns they have 
an oven for drying the flax, after it has been 
as well hardened as it could upon the ground; 

and this makes the work the eaſier. After 


breaking, the flax is to be beaten with an 
dged ſtick, which is called ſwingling, and af- 
ter this it is to be laid on a block, and beat 


with a beetle, or prepared in mills for that 


purpoſe ; after this it is heckled, that is comb- 

ed, through three or four combs, of different 
fineneſs, which ſeparate all the foul ſtuff, and 
lay the threads even; after which it is fit for 
nes +This mer give a ſhort view of the 


manu- 


all- to pieces with an inſtrument called the 
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care will be to find a purchaſer for it chen 
carried off the ground and we may venturt 
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into other hand Ly ihe Ager 8. His bet 


to affirm, that the more of it is raiſed in any 
country, the readier will be the market for it 


in wy. form.” HY _— 6 i ee 
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HIS is a more vobuſt plant! than Hug, 
"and eaſier cultivated :: the profit will-not 
be leſs upon it; and the quantity, that is an- 
nually imported, may ſhew the nation will be 
a gainer, as well as the eee ae N 

raiſes i 1 % 32ft 
In ſome parts of England: it is now end 


vated very ſucceſsfully, and _—_ be ie 


with great profit into others.. 


The proper land for hemp is a toy light, 
and deep mould. The black earth of the 
edges of the fens, where it lies tolerably dry, 
ſerves this purpoſe excellently; and ſeveral of 
our deep loams anſwer as well: the bottom 
ſhould be a ſandy loam, ſuch as brick earth. 


and this is common under the ſoil juſt named; 


or a firm gravel will anſwer very well. Clay 
is no good ingredient in the ſoil for hemp, and 


it makes 5 8 e Nerv of 8 for 3 | 
| 4 ul 


YT 1 
with not ſucceed where the land retains" Toll 


Waere. 


46ſt ſituation ; for hemp, though very large 

| above the ground, oh Lug ſlightly + and in 
nn expoſed ſituation would be liable to many 
accidents. The beſt ſoil will not bear hemp 
to any advantage, if it lies wet, as is the caſe 


in many rich meadows, hich have therefore 
failed entirely. 


Stoney land, when mot tod full of lan 


nor encumbered with ſuch as are too large; 
will bear hemp very well, provided there be 
depth in the ſoil; hon i it be ſhallow, and 
ahbe Kanes large, it will not come to any thing 
85  Gravelly ground is not ſo good as ſtoney, 
properly ſo called, for it 4s. noe Wig Gravel 
cortifis of flints and pebbles, but the ſtony 


matter, which makes the right ſtony Col, is 


fragments of lime-ſianc, whioh arc warm. an \ 


this is an eſſential article to hemp. 


A field being -choſen that ng A propy er foll | 


and tGtuation, the next care is to get good ſeed; 
this is not very difficult, but it — be punc- 
tually regarded. Hemp ſeed is ſoon damaged 


in — and it ſhevus the miſchief by be- 


ing duſty: after the firſt year alſo, the ſhell 
. grows weak, — may be eaſily bro- 
The farmer ſhould — buy the ſeel 


ie the laſt year: he is — for Abeſs rea- 


ons, to judge af it by its cleanneſs, brit 
d firmneſs. The farmer ſhould not ook 


A ſmall . that bes lo, 3s the fl | 
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by hoy it farther, he is to rub it à little 
| between his hands; if it bears this withour 


grow very well after corn and 


neral, where that cannot be had, the horſe- 
boeing Huſbandry 
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a aoy that i not perſely den and lot, 


breaking, it is new, and well pre 

It may be raiſed ſucceſsfully, 2 
mon huſbandry, but better n 
of horde e The qu quantity of ſeed is to be 
proportioned accordingly, for in the common 
way there muſt be allowed three buſhels to 
an acre; and, in the horſe-hoeing method, fur 

ks, or a very little more, will be ſufficient. 
Whichever method is choſen, the ground muſt 
be got in very good order for it. e will 
or corn 
and turnips; but the fineſt crops of all ate 


Pede pen new broken up paſture ground: 


a piece tic ts has been in ſaintfoin, or lucenn, 
will raife hemp alſo very well; ſometimes the 


farmer will have an opportunity of ſowing it 


upon à piece that has been alen en 


this will — wn. 


Dung is 


prejudicial to hemp, * 
marke anſwers excollently for this crop: in ge- 


ſhould certainly be uſed, be- 
will ſerve in the place of thoſcena- 


cauſe tillage 


© Nures, which would be hurtful. 


When hemp is fown in the com 
the land muſt be deep, and well plowed. it 
muſt he 1 in ridges all winter; in ſpring it mult 
be again, and then .barrowed ; after 
| which ir ſhould be rolled WOE a — roller, 


and 


(27s). 


4 and then ha again ; this laſt operation 
muſt be very carefully performed, and it wil 
ſit the ground for the ſeed. If the ſeaſon. be 


favourable, the beſt time for- ſowing hemp, is 
the beginning of April: any time before the 
fifteenth will be very ſafe; for this, though, a 
" wy plant, is ens grower. 


The ſeed is to be ſown by hand, going only 
once over the ground, and "ſpreading. it care. 
fully and evenly. This done, he muſt fee 


the ground — harrowed to cover it; 


and if ſhowers fall as ſoon as this is done, 


he is happy; it is a ſeaſon at which they 
may be expected, and he ſhould chuſe a time 
for ſowing, that ſeems to promiſe rain. Af. 
ter this the great care is to defend the ground 


from ſmall birds, for they are great —— 


of hemp ſeed. Two or three boys ſhould be 
kept upon the ground conſtantly, — 9 a piſ- 
tol loaded with powder, to be 2 oc- 
caſionally, till it begins to ſnoot. All this care 


may very well be allowed to hemp at firſt, be⸗ 


| cauſe it requires none afterwards: the culture 
of the ground has certainly cleared it from old 


wveeds, and the crop will grow too faſt to let 
any of the ſcattered. ſeeds of others do. 7 


miſchief. 


Very profitable crops of hem! p are to be 


= iat by this cemmon and eaſy method; but 


the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, or the drill me- 
thod, with ſmaller e will e an- 


1 aver better. 6 5 
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If the drill wa uſed without the ho ** 


the hemp ſhould be fown by it in treble rows, 


fourteen 7 aſunder, and an interval of a 
foot and a half between every three and three. 
by this means a hand- hoeing may be given to 


the ground, when the plants are up, and they 
may be properly thinned, which cannot be ſo 
well done any other way: 


The plants in the rows ſhould ks this way 
cleared, to the diſtance of a foot and a half 
one from another, and they will all thrive, 
There'is another advantage attending the drill 
method, which is, in a manner peculiar to 


hemp; this is the pulling it conveniently. From 


the ſame ſeed there riſe two kinds of hemp, 


the male and female, and theſe are to be pull 
ed at two different times; this may be done 


very eaſily, when they are ſown in rows, with 


convenient intervals, the male being pulled 
away without hurting the female; 55 it is 
not ſo eaſy in the common, or promiſcuous 
way of ſowing. The horſe-hoeing method 
gives this advantage, and a great deal beſide. 


The hemp is much eaſier managed by this mè- 


thod, the ground is left in better condition af= .. 
ter the crop, and the quantity from the acre is 
at leaſt as much, while the quality is better. 


It is aſſerted by thoſe who have tried, that the 
threads of hemp raiſed this way are vaſtly ſu- 
perior, in flocks wo to thoſe of the common 
produce. 
In this metbod 1 the hemp ſhould be De 
in double rows, 2 inches diſtance, and 
T in- 


- 


| : ble freedom. About Lammas, this part of the 


FS 


| „ * 
| data left juſt enough for the horſe- hoe, X 
between pair and pair. The hemp ſhould have 5 
three horſe-hoeings, while it is growing; 
one at four inches high, a ſecond when at half 
its growth, and the third, when it it nearly 
full grown. The crop will thus riſe to its 
higheſt perfection, and the hemp will be ea- 
ſier wrought, and more durable, than ſuch as 
by raiſed with leſs nouriſhment. * 

In whichever way hemp is raiſed, the ma- 
nagement of it, when ripe, is to be the ſame, 
The male hemp produces a kind of duſty 
flowers, and is ſmalleſt in its growth; the fe. 
male produces the ſeeds, and is larger. - TA. 
male, when it has flowered, begins to decay, 
and that is the time of gathering it. The 
leaves firſt droop, and afterwards grow yellow: 
the ſtalk is then in perfection, and theſe plants 

muſt all be gathered. They are to be pulled up 
by the roots in the ſame manner as flax, and 
_ ives a new drefling to the ground, break- 

the ſoil, and clearing the way for the roots 

L che female hemp Fr. ſpread with all poſſi- 


crop will be ripe: the pullers muſt be caution- 
ed not to damage the female, which is much 
the moſt valuable part of the crop; but inn 

me common way of ſowing, it is 1 
to avoid this: therefore the drill huſbandry is 

partly preferable. In this caſe, the pullers can 
Walk between the rows, and need hurt none of 

the plants that are to remain. The horſe- 
— method is moſt A ht of all oy 
55 
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ſtalks in both kinds are to be cured by a flow, Z 


for working at home: but the female has alſo 


5 (ms) „ 
arpoſe, becauſe of the large intervals, in 
the male hemp may be made up into 
bundles, and cured Waben, the leaſt hurt to 


the other plants. 


The male hemp being ab = foals 


is to ſtand till the beginning of October. It is 
then to be pulled in the ſame manner as the 


other, and made up into large bundles. The 


and regular drying; and this is to be done by 
ſeting them up in thoſe bundles in the field. 


When the male hemp 1 1s dry, there requires no 


more. trouble about it; it is fit for market, or 


the ſeed, which is a valuable article, aud this 
is to be thraſhed out when the plants are dry 
enough. They are then fit for ſale, or for wa- 


_ tering, as the other. As the hanging or fadi 
of the leaves is the mark of the male er- 


being fit to gather, ſo the female is to be pulled 


when the ſeed is ripe, the ſtalk always is in | 


the right condition at the time when this is 
full grown, and moderately hardened; there- 


fore, when the ſecd begins to fall; the farmer 
is to watch his crop, 7 when he finds the 


greater part of it grown hem, he 1s to order 
the hemp to be pulled.  _- | 
The — buſbandry always fills the | 
ſeed better than the common method. 
If the formien chuſes to work the hemp him- 


alt; it is to be done juſt in the ſame manner 
_ as flax, by watering, braking, and carding; 


and he. thus . it to the condition of the 
77 2 1 beckled 


„ 


An a ain iche there is always 4 
demand for it; but it is moſt! to his W 
to ſell it as ſoon as dried, nn al Is, 
| proper occupation. oY, Le aff; 
| Ifibisactount of . erden ob Ben t 
hemp, it may be uſeful to add a very valuable 
eſſay on 2 culture, '! in Py ene 
it is beſt underſtood: 1 3850 

It is written by an 3 man, he 
has lived long in Holland; and it is well known: 
that flax is a conſiderable branch of the trade. 
of that country. 

The Duich are, without: andi, tho 
ſureſt guides we can follow on this ſubject. 
The difficulty is to draw from them the neceſ- 


of their ſecrets, which are forbid to be diſco- 


_ under fevere penalties; above all thin i 


make a myſtery of their method of pr 


etrate into the places where it is mana 


and theſe muſt not be in the leaſt ſuſp pected o | 


drawn thither by any other 26 We than 

fimple cutioſity; but no w merchant or 
monufaQurer i is evet admitted. | 

The ſoil of every country is not fit for flax; 

a requires fat land: and too much care 

cannot be taken in chooſing that where we 

propoſe to fow this plant : fr dpowibiedy ends 


the quality of the grain, together with be | 


number and ſtrength of the ſtalks. In ſame 
countries, however, they followed a quite . 
159 7 eb prſrting * and warm foil: 


true 


fary inſtruction; for they are in general, mn 


—— flax. Very — people find means o 
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1. On the nuaty, in at 
little moiſt, be 
- the, ſtalks, are very fine. The Dutch, - 1 7 
flouriſhing trade ei 175 cheir « dexterity in, this 
particular, ſow”: bs Go tle flax i in the province 
of. Holland, bec auſe the ſoil o 


| it, 1s por; 


but in Zealand © 877 the land is extre =p ly. 


fat and moiſt enough, they reap that 
they employ in their manufactures, "The lin- 
ſeed which they rear in that province is Ad 
dearer, and much more eſtee mec 
which is brought from the Baltic. 
This aſſertion may ſeem contra By 
inconteſtable fact, which is, that t 
themſelves yearly purchaſe the hat the Da Rag: 
but the ſolution. of this ſeeming. paradox, 
very eaſy. The Dutch bring linſeed 
Riga, only for the uſe of other countries; an 


| this! is not becaufe their own ſeed degenerates, 


but becauſe they have not a ſufficient quantity 
for the foreign demand. _ _; + 
_ Although I adviſe people to hogs —— 


land for their flax, I do not pretend to ſay that 


in theſe only flax ought to be ſown. I main- 


tain nothing. more than that they. are the beſt, E- 


and that other lands are only endowed with 
degrees of goodneſs, in proportion to the qua- 
lite by which they approach the nature of 


thoſe fat lands, And indeed, although I have 


© + 3 ; 3 Con- 


} 


s that, are 5 


con e Fre oy —4 


by 1 


/ 


\ 


conde ned the uſe of li, bt ſoil, as it may 
proper to have fine thread, 1 ſhall not at all o op- 
| Poſe the practice of ſowin: g ſometimes. weak 
ground with linſeed. There will even be an 
advantage in cultivating ſoils of a different na- 
ture, We ſhall; have linſeed of our own 


wth, without' being obliged to have recourſ ſe br 
to that which the Dutch bring us from Riga. 


After having choſen a ſuitable piece bor 
ground, we muſt give it the neceſſary prepa- 


1089 before it be ſown : and this is the me- ä 


thod which is followed in Flanders and Zea- 
land. To fatten the ground, the Dutch make 


uſe of dung, aſhes, and ſometimes human or- 
dure: but this laſt ſort is only uſed in ſmall 
| ſpots of ground which has long lain fallow. 


They, moreover, employ marl, lime, the 
cleanſings of pools, the raſping of horn; and 


upon the ſea coaſt, they gather for the ſame 
purpoſe, the ſea-weed, which forms a kind of 


glue upon the ne of the waves. Theſe 


different fatteners, which are preferred accord- | 


ing to the difference of ſoil, are excellent for 


flax; being- much better chan dung: for, if 


this laſt is not ſufficiently old and rotten, it 


raiſes among the ſeed a fort of weeds which 
| grow in great number, and do infinite injury 
to the flax, in ſpite of all the care that can be 


| taken to extirpate them. This inconvenience 
is not to be feared from the uſe of marl, lime, 
ſea- weed, and raſpings of horn; and this ad- 
| 216 4g deſerves the entire confidera- 
| 1 15 tion 
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tion! of the farmer. Weeds, (a6 theſe: I call 
pataſites, which grow contrary! to the inelina- 
| tion of the farmer) weeds; I ſay, do abun- 
/ dance of miſchief to all ſorts of grain, „but to 
flax in particular. For, they Thad ge its «ww 
lity, and-diminifh its quantity. 75 

With regard to the labouring part,” in Zes- RE 
land where the ground is fat, ſtrong and moiſt, „„ 
two different 2 are followed. The | 
Zealanders plough the land thrice, four times; 
and even + coy and leave it fallow during 
a whole ſumnier; or elſe they begin by ma-. 
king it bear the ſeed, and in that caſe, this is 
their method of managing it. After having . 
dunged and tilled it twice, they ſow the ſeed: 
The following year they plant it with madder, 
which remains upon it for the ſpace of two 
years, and in the fourth they ſow their flax. 
By theſe means they are ſure of having a well 
9 ſoil; for beſides the repetition of la- 
bouring beſtowed upon it, before the ſowing 
of the ſeed in the firſt year, beſides the fer- 
mentation of the dung, and the other labour- 
ings which are ſometimes repeated to the num- 
ber of five times, in order to prepare it for the 
madder, they are obliged to be continually at 

work upon it, in ee * roots of that 5 

lant. 

2 Ground thus prepared, one > would 3 imagin ne 
ought to reward the cares of the farmer. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the Zealanders themſelves prefer the 
firſt method ; when they want to have the 
1 114 moſt | 
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moſt plentiful crop of linſeed: Aud indepdithe | 
. abode. of the madder in the earth, for thg 
ſpace of two years, muſt greatly diminiſh the 
richneſs of the ſoil. The Zealanders follow | 
this laſt method, for no other reaſon than the 
benefit which accrues to them from the mad- 
der: which benefit is ſuch, that the produce 

of their lands managed in the manner I have 
deſcribed for four years, being added, is more 
conſiderable, than 1 Rap W 5 are che 
firſt method. t. %% bs 
In F N ha 4 1 no trade for 
madder, and where the lands are extremely 
ſtrong, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of Cour- 
tray, the farmers do nat ſow flax until after | 
having let the ground lie fallow a wholeiſum- 
mer and winter, and then laboured it ſeveral 
tunes ſucceffively. In the drieſt and higheſt | 
ſoils that will ar flax, as that round Antwerp, 
Ghent and Bruges, the people think it neceſ- 
ſary to labour them three times, and. never ſow 
the ſeed, until they have let them lie fallow for 
one ſummer at leaſt. When the ground is ren- 
dered ſufficiently moveable: by theſe different la- 
| 1 the farmer's next care is to give it the 
aration for its receiving the ſeed. In 
Sees it is diſpoſed into uniform beds ſepa- 
rated by ſmall ditches : the beds being from 
| tity to ſixty feet broad, and the ditches about 
two or three feet deep, and a foot and an half 
broad. This diſpofition maintains a ſuitable 
_ of moiſture in the groond:: the breadth 
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NR 
. * 
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need not be afraid of {owing linſeed in 4 40 5 
. ground; though lt is very moiſt ; for the ditches 


plant. The Flemings are ſo much perſuaded 


moiſture to th 


i 
and A a brgey rar the beds keep them 
condition to retain” water, enough to ſecure 
them from drought'; and the ditches tank « at 
proper diſtances, diſcharge tac” ape ity in 

ime of exccſfive fuins. e 91 28 nao N 

1 his method eannet be too much cor. 
nd; a farmer by putting it in ptac̃t 


wilt not only free the field of that water which 
might otherwiſe rot the ſeed, but will Ike wie 
leave moiſture enough for the growth of the 


degree of 
flax, that in their light and drr 
grounds they make no ditches at all: but uf: 
ally, make the furface of the field very even 
and uniform, that it un longer r. retain the 
hin- water. 5 55 
The foil being ell prepared, we py 
chooſe-the ſeed proper tobe. ewn ; and fure- 
ly, the farmer cannot be too careful the choice. 
That which is ſhort, roundiſn, firm, oily, 


heavy, of a- ſhining or clear brown colour; 186 


e eee e a certain 


accounted” the beſt: and the peaſant of Zea- 


and is very attentive in examining if all theſt 


different yualitics unite in that which he is "y 


bout to ſow. In order to aſcertain its firmneſs, 
be takes a large handful, and ſqueezing it until 
t pierces between his fingers and thumb, 
jd of its ſolidity by the quantity which is 
Need out by this n and wy the 
wW 


— 


1 * manner in l it comes out. To * 
whether it is heavy, he throws an handful in 


4 a glad of water: that Wied is Sagt oor 


8 goes oes to the bottom; and he rejects that which 
ſw 


ims on the ſurface. To prove its oilineſs, he 


throws ſome into the fire; and when it kindles 
and ſparkles as ſoon as it touches the coals, he 


earth; and in a little time, they ſee b the el⸗ 

fect whether or not it is of the right Kind. 

All feed. in general, ſoon. degenerates, but 
particularly linſeed, let the ſoil in which it is 


. ho never ſo ſtrong z for which rea- 


n it is proper to change the ſeed, and the 
more often the better. The moſt common 


rule followed on this occaſion, is to ſow in 
ſtrong ground, the ſeed which is gathered 


from a light ſoil, and to commit to a light ſoil 
what has been produced i in a ſtrong one. This 


is certainly a very good rule, when properly - 


_ underſtood : for if it is literally followed, we 
run the riſque of being miſtaken, Certain it 
is, light grounds vield ſeed of a very feeble 
quality, which cannot with any advantage be 


employed in the ſame kind of foil; and a fare 
met ought never to ſow lands of this nature 


but with a view to have fine flax : he will al- 


ways be miſtaken when he expects good ſeed | 
from it. The rule therefore MT Exploration. F 


And here it is: 32 


40921 . by 


makes no ſcruple of employing it. There is 
0 befides, another method uſed in Zealand, which 
is to ſow. ſome of the ſeed in little beds of 


Among 
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Among fat lands, there are ſome whi ch are 
more or leſs ſo, without loſing their title to that 
denomination. In order then to have always 
good ſeed, we muſt ſow in firong ground, that 
which has been produced in ground of the 
ſame kind, though not quite o ſtrong. On 
the contrary, in — that is ſtrong, we muſd 
ſow ſeed which hath been produced in ground 
which is ſtill ſtronger. The ſmalleſt differ 
in the nature of the ſoil is ſufficient to binder | 
the ſeed from degenerating. '' + 8 
By obſerving this rule we ſhall fra —_ 
ſelves of the ſlavery to which we are now ſub- 
ject, in uſing the ſeeds brought from Riga. 
The diſadvantage of receiving it from the hands 
of the Dutch, who ſupply us, is greater than 
may be imagined. Beſides, that we are not 
| ſure they bring the beſt, we run the riſque of 
boring that which will not agree with 
lands: for, we buy it in the, dark, without 
_ poſſibility of knowing from what kind of ſoil 
it has been reaped. Conſequently we run the 
hazard of ſowing our field with ſeed produced 
from the ſame kind of ground, in which caſe, 
we muſt neceſſarily have a feeble crop: for 


lands, though ſituated at a great diſtance from 


one another, ang be abſol * of the ſame 

nature. | 

The quantity of ſeed ſown upon any field, 

has a great influence upon the crop. If we ſow 

a ſmaller quantity than the field is able to bear, 
the whole will be a by that = p 
the 


| 3 5 446) 5 
| the talks will be irong, and the ſeed 


lent. If che ſhed: be ſown thicker, the. fla 
& 


wall produee a finer, thread the Har 
de more mlectecus? but the ſeed will be of. an 
inferior 
by the Duteh, who are in no fear of a ſcarcity 
ol ſeed; But it ĩs the farmer's buſineſs to know 
the nature of his OWN- ground; and he will 
be guided by bis intereſt and experience. 4 
ſtrong ground may bear a greater e of 
ſeed, without any dettiment to the quality of 
the Fevit | which it ſhall produce. On the 
— hand, in a ground that is not quite ſq 
i crently, and prodyce very little advantage, 


| The E Dutch and flemings employ Shae We 


or four buſhels per acrce. 
Linſeed muſt be ſown in mild, dy. ves 


c — 4 : and may be committed to the ground in 


the month of March, if the ſeaſon be favour- 


able. Being thus early ſown, it will be ripe | 
at the end of June, or in the beginning of 


July at-fartheſt; and the farmer will have lei- 
. ſure to man it in a proper manner. This 


1 


fow. turnips or other things of that nature, 

i which will ſucceed to admiration, and uſefully 

occupy the ground, which would produce no- 

thing during che remaining part of the year, 

_ if the ſeaſon had been more advanced wars 
the — to be cut down. 


This laſt method is practiſed 


the ſame quantity of ſeed wil riſc but | 


alſo furniſh another advan» | 
After the harveſt! of the flax, we may 


2 


* er 
* . * 


This herb far from Hurting, ' facilitates: 1 che. 


C 


be equally ſcattered. Some days after, when 


( 255 3 7 

I have ſeen ſome farmers in Holland and 
Flanders, ſow clover-graſs ſome days after the | 
linſeed had been committed to the fame ground. 


growth of the other plant. In all proba abiliey;; 
the young graſs ſecures the roots: of the flax 


from the coolneſs of the rain, and at the ſame 


time ſhelters it from the heat of the ſun. 1 
do not know whether this explanation of che 
alliance between theſe two plants is juſt; but 

it is well known that flax and clover riſe. very; 
well „and that, after having taken 
away the firſ, ny: e we laſt 


will remain. 1 ad; 


There is very little to be ſaid u Wenn 5 
ner of ſowing: linſeed; I ſhalb — obſerve, 
that the ſower muſt follow the vious in a di- 
rect line, throwing the ſeed: with his right 
hand, and in returning uſe the left hand: for 
it is of great conſequence: that the ſeed ſhould 


it is time that the ſeed ſhould be buried, they | 
ſow the graſs· ſeed, if they chooſe they ſnou 
come up together. Both are covered by the 
harrow, and preſſed by roller. As to the . 
ing, that operation begins, when the blade is 
two inches high, and cominus until it is Wwe: 
but it is dangerous to uſe the heel of the ſhoe. 
in cruſhing the. weeds, beeauſe thereby the 
flax is ſametimes damaged. Toad of amt 5 
Some farmers pluck it before it hath arrived 
at maturity Ec that the. tir d 


f 


„ 7 

- fairer while the plant is green. But "Oe a 
"miſtaken, and loſe their ſeed without any in- 
demnity; for the flax yields the fineſt thread, 


and that in the largeſt quantity, when the 
plant is ſeaſonably pulled: ſo that the farmer 


who anticipates. the time of its maturity over 
and above his ſeed, loſes one half of the cro 
The filaments of - this- flax, ſuffer great wa 


in the different methods of dreſſing, and fall. 


almoſt together in hards : for what reſiſts the 


pond, the ſowing-preſs, and the hatchel, is of 


an inferior quality to that which would have 
been produced, had the flax been ped, up 
when ripe. 

The Flemings, whale - experience may be 


depended upon, leave it growi ng as Jong as 
n 


poſſible, on purpoſe to have a finer thread; 


and that they may have it as ripe as it can be, | 
for the manufactures of linen or lace, they of- : 


ten run the riſque of 1 the bed, Win 
ali eſcapes. 

Wen the flax begins to bat yellow, or ta- 
3 to approach a citron colour, it is uſually 
time to reap it. But in order to be more cer- 


tain of its maturity, they pull a few ſtalks, 


and take out the Ges, whith when firm and 


ol a clear brown colour, the flax is ripe. The 


Dutch wait until the pods are ready to open, 
and even until ſome of the ripeſt are actually 


ſo: but the beſt advice I can give upon this 


ſubject, is to delay the harveſt of flax as long 
as FOO without * too Sent a _ 
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of loſing the Nei which laſt, as well as the 
flax itſelf, - is the better for this Solay;” 0 
Some farmers have obſerved, that a kind of 
mildew falls upon flax that is ſown in light 
ground, about fifteen days before its maturity; 
and that this corroſive dew burns at firſt the 


ſeed, and afterwards the ſtalk. If this obſer= _ 
vation be true, thoſe who cultivate flax in a 


light ground, ou t to y no regard to the 
N of — who A the arveſt un- 
til the flax be entirely ripe. In Holland, the 
flax being pulled, is laid ſoftly upon the ground 
in large handfuls, the head of the plant being 
always turned towards the ſouth; and ſeveral 
handfuls are put one over another, until the 
| heap is a foot and an half high. Care muſt 
always be taken to lay the heads towards the 

ſouth : for the flax being thus diſpoſed, conti- 
nues to receive from — ſun the degree of ma- 
turity it may want, and is ſecured from the 
_ rain, if any ſhould fall. But this diſpoſition | 
is only obſerved when the weather is uncer-' 
tain; for when it is dry, they content them- 

ſelves with ſpreading the flax by handfuls upon 

the field, that it may be the ſooner! ready to 
be carried off. If the ſeaſon is favourable, 
twelve or fourteen days are ſufficient to make it 
perfectly dry: but when the weather is wet, 
they are ſometimes obliged to leave the flax in 
little heaps, for the ſpace of eighteen or twenty 
days. In countries expoſed to high winds, 
J this method will not avail. There it is made 
into 


4 


into heaps that and: on end, expoſed: fo. the 


: = in —_ to be aired. and dried. In ſome 


Places, the flax is bound and put up without 


being ſeeded, and in this manner it is kept til 
the month of December: by this mana 
ment however, we run the riſque of lofingithe 


3s ſgom s the flax is brought from the field. 
In theſe countries it is not the farmer who be. 
ſlows upon the plant the management neceſſary 
Fot-irp employment for as ſoon as it is reaped, 
55 & io delivered to the worktann,” who dref 

apceniingly.. 


al as it ſometimes cannot be raiſed 


this aceident ruins the hopes of the n= i 


In order to obyiate this mis fortune, ſame peo- 
ple divide the field. in little ſquares of five fect; 
fix a forked ſtick at every angle, and when the 


low begins to-grow up), lay acroſs. theſe: ow 1 55 


. {malt leng poles, which ferve as a ſupport to 
the plant: bxt this precaution is attended with 


expsnce: Others, inſtead of poles, eren 


but theſe do hot ſo well anſwer the pu 


When care is taken not to uſe tim c end 
in fowing; the ſtalkes that riſe are ſtrong enougi 
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ſeed. But in Holland and Flanders, it is ſhelled. 


es it ; 
Flax incafily- lodged: by the witds and rain, 
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0 H A P. xx. 
0 the new Lucerne. 


| HIS: is an de of great concertunerie 75 
1 che farmer; for there is, perhaps, no 
plant whatſoever by which it is in his power to 
get ſo much advantage among the article of arti= 
ficial graſſes. It is, therefore, worth his while 
to be very careful in getting the ſeed, and in 
ſuiting the ground to the crop, for without 
theſe he will not ſee all the advantages of it; 
and as the thing 1 is new, deceit and Error. ars 
more eaſy. It is but of late we have got into 
be uſe of the artificial graſſes; we have been 

led into it by foreigners, and we have not yet 
the beſt — ty Lucerne ſuits warmer climates, | 
and though we raiſe it here to great profit, it 
does not thrive ſo well, nor Bs largely, as 
in its native ſoils. This plant, which from its 
likeneſs to that in value ſome call by the ſame 
name, with the addition of the diſtinction new, 
is a native of England, though we neglected 
it; while the Swedes, under a yet more unfa- 
vourable ſky, have raiſed it to the greateſt be- 
nefits : they celebrate it-in their writings, and 
ſpeak of it as they find it, calling it the beſt of 

all food for cattle. It is a kind of medick 
| trefoil, known from the reſt by its robuſt ſta- 
ture and flat twiſted r : We have it 


by 


he backe as well as the main ſtalle, are fine 


6 C29 
by way - ſides, and on waſte · grounds, in > en; 
fordſhire and the adjaining counties, but not 
very common. The root is perennial, and 
ſpreads far as well as runs deep in the ground; 
the plant is fifteen inches high, and full of 
branches in its wild ſtate, and may be - maſſe 
much larger by culture; I de not ſpeak from 
imagination, but experience: : I bade not yet 
raiſer it purpoſely for tryal ; but in _ eiph- 
bourhood 1 faw, three 1 of it. 
upon a bank in a corn field 1 were 

few weeds about it, and the — Was in 
' good order, that had riſento very near a yard 
nh and branched into a bun of -thiree 


Ag 


uarters of a yard diameter: we may knowby 
his what regular culture would make of it; 


l s the Swedes know this alveady. 


but not woody; the leaves grow in thirve's as 
in the Lucerne, and the flowers are like thoſe 
of that plant in ſhape, but they are yellewt 
they ſtand upon the ends of all "the branches, 
| and upon ſhort Ralks from the boſoms of the 
leaves, in long thick ſpikes ere ned with cloſe | 
tops of innumerable buds : the ſeed veſſels 
are broad, flat, and alittle twiſted: the ae, 
are naturally large, oblong, and of a confi» 
derable breadth, Culture will improve and 
enlarge them as much as it does thoſe of the 
common trefolls ; which may be ſeon in the 
comparing brood clover, with the common 

* 


many in its place: 


growing amor 
— — it ; but 2 w 


vr may alſo ſow-it in poor  paſture-grounds, 


where it grows. in paſtures, the cows ied 


as the ther : thecmat — far. that the. | 


2 
ſtem is cut down, it ſen imme 3 
the e 35 all 
cattle-are.fond of it. The produce in hay. a" | 
be Na in the year, if well ma 
danger from turning cattle in 
mn it, for it is ſo hardy as — 
hurt by them in any weather. It will 
remain as long in the groung as the other astir 
fcial graſtes, and will require no more care 
than they do. Common Graſs 


common with that growth. in 
is gives it a double utility, for ben 
fide mil it by tillage as the artificial graſſes, 


and enrich them extremely. The Swedes, are 
the only people who have tried the Plant 10 


diy light of. utility, and they 


Jt: ung uncommon 8 un find that 


— which. eacrcale the quantity of 
mik, ,debaſe its quality. 


When the farmer ſhall think it proper. to 
mite this plant by _—__ his firſt care uw 
U 2 


2 


good ſeeds from thoiwild pla 
Mane or n where 
they are now become an article of traffck. 
The ſoil they require is à dry, rich, HJoamy; 
_ earth, and they will bear a! higher ſituation 
than many of out other crops the richer the 
ſoil is, provided it be dry wirhall, the better 
the plant will ſucceed; a0 the Pear the 
ground alſo the better: ſo much obſervance ive; 
e to nature t for we ſee what foils prodece i it 
naturally, and no other ill cee er | 
do de raiſed-by arts" - 603-01 gfe 26 Misco 
As to the preparation of the: ground, there 
needs to be none particular for it: it may be 
introduced in the common way of huſbandry, 
after barley: that has followed wheat, after a 
pea crop, or after turneps. Manure it does not 
much require; but the more culture it has the 
better: therefore, of all methods, the :horſes 
hoeing huſbandry wilt beſt ſait it. But tho 
farmer, who has not the implements for that- 
needs not omit it for that reaſon. The drill | 
plow ſhould certainly be uſed in ſowing it, but 
it may be hand- hoed or horſe-hoed as ſhall beſt. 
ſuit the farmer's circumſtances and convenience, 
When it is intended for horſe-hoeing, the 
ground ſhould be thrown up in beds very deep 
plowed underneath; and upon theſe the ſeed: 
| ſhould be ſown by the drill plow in double 
rows, at a foot diſtance row from row; and 


with five foot intervals. If the crop is intended 


this, if the 


choice. If the pla 
themſelves in the ground, they will be very 


D 
BEE KIA 4s the 


5 


3 
6 8 rata | 


the*ground is to be prepared. for the ſeed by 


very deep plowing. When it has been har⸗ 

ed ſmooth, the ſeed ſhould be fown by. the 5 
e manner, in double rows at a 4+ 
foot "diſtance, and with an interval of a foot | 


rov 
drill in the'farr 


and half between every pair of the rows. 


When the plants are four inches high i in either 


way, they muſt be weeded. The method ig 


to pull or cut up With the hand- hoe all the . 


weeds that are between the rows and about 


their edges; and then the plants in the rows 
muſt be thinn'd: the ſtrongeſt ſhould be left,” 

and they ſhould ſtand at about eleven inclies 
diſtance, not over-againſt one another, but 
each oppoſite to the middle of a ſpace be- 


tween two plants in the oppoſite row. After 

orſe-hoeing method be followed, 
the intervals ſhould be plowed ip when the 
plants are ſix inches high, and repeated occa- 


fionally, as has been directed in regard to Lu- 


cerne ; 'or, if only hand- hoeing be intended, 
that is to de repeated once when the plants are 


begirming to bud, and they may then be left 
to themſelves. Autumn or ſpring will anſwer 
equally for ſowing, but there will be the diffe- 


rence of one you s crop according to the 
ants have the winter to root 


by next ſummer; but if the ſeed be 
9 not 


by "had Aeg the Ari Nate 88 
e be em oyed in the fame manner, and . 
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not ſown till ſpring, the produce will be ſmall, 
that year. When the farmer cannot ſpare tho 
land one ſeaſon, it is therefote neceflary that 
he ſow this plant in autumn; but if he Who 
raiſes it would make the moſt of it, and allow 
it all the advantages which its excellence de- 
ſerves, he ſhould ſow it in ſpring, the earlier 
the better, and give it all that ſummer and the 
ſucceeding winter for its growth; cutting it only 
once in the ſummer, which ſhould be in June, 
when it will be getting into flower; and that 
not ſo much for the quantity it will yield, for 
that is trifling in compariſon of the craps which 
will come afterwards, as for the preventing the 
plant from flowering and exhauſting the root, 
This is the method intended-in the preceding 
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directions for its management. If it be ſown 
in autumn, all that will be required will be 
once rolling the ground upon it, in a fayourable 
dry day after a flight froſt : this will fix the 
| _ earth properly about the ſeeds, and they will 
ſhoot at leiſute: the growth above ground will 
be little, but the roots will be ſtrong ; and the 
| hoeings,, whether by the hand or horſe-hoe, 
muſt — in the ſucceeding ſpring when 
/ ĩͤũ⅛wͥ none egy or 
Aſter this, as often as the plants approach 
to flowering, they may be mowed ; and the 
crops will not be {eſs than two or three in the 
ſummer, with good feeding-time beſide, . In 
this manner the crop will, continue peng 5 


des — 
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this 


great uſe of the new lucern, in the way 


of tillage, there is another ſcarce leſs conſider- 


able in the article of paſture Ground. | 
It will grow among graſs, as well as alone 
and will be equally acceptable to all cattle, if 


eaten freſh among the natural paſture, or in 


hay. For this purpoſe the ſeed. ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, only ſcattering it by hand 


among the graſs; but it will thriye beſt upon 
thoſe bleak and expoſed high grounds, where 


nothing elſe will grow. It is not ſpeaking too 


largely to ſay, that the crop of graſs, whether 
for feeding, or for hay, may be rendered dou- 
dle in quantity by this addition, and improved 
at the ſame time greatly in its quality; for 


with the natural ſweetneſs of that kind of 
groſs, this — will give alſo abundant whole- 
ſome nouriſhment. | | 


Ona partic 


which have fallen into diſcaſes from feeding on 
unwholeſome, poor, and wet „ This 


is the common deſtruction of thoſe animals; 


they fall into various leſſer diſeaſes, and at 


laſt 
8 1 


fection for N period afterwards, and 

the ground will then be fit for other Ban 5 
for this plant rooting deep, the upper coat of 
earth will be ſcarce. at all exhaufted. Beſide 


vlar uſe there will be in ſuch a 
paſture, which is ſo. conſiderable, that no fat - 


, 
- 
y 


rs; and be at the. height of 


1 


- 


lone, | 
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105 the rot; they are at te Nai 


as medicines can be called fo, but this ſort of 
practice will be 


cure the leſſer complaints alone, and give ef- 


fect to the remedies uſed for the greateſt. In 


ſuch a paſture they will lie dry and warm, 
and they will have not only ſweet and inno- 
cent, but nouriſhing food; for they will crop 


the young ſhoots of this plant, in preference 


even of the beſt graſs, and it will recruit their 
| firength 1 
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oil from the. ſeeds of a plant, raiſed for that 
and other purpoſes, which they call rape oil; 
the ſeed they alſo call rape ſeed; and the 


| plant, the rape, or cole, or the cole-ſeed 


ws: 
The ſeeds of the turneps, 0 or cabba 


itſelf in root and leaves, it runs up to a great 


quantity of ſeed ;- as alſo, becauſe it is hardier 


than the others, is ſubject to ee en 
and requires leſs culture. 8 


TT 


f where 38 ary banks in ſummer, with be 
| aw 


chilled. We have given the remedies ſo far 


e greater than them all. It will 


R 


| RY yield 
the fame kind of oil; but the rape, or cole 
plant is preferred; becauſe, without ſpending 


* 


- Char 


| Prue” flowers, 280 long ſpikes: i —— 5 | 
| It 1 18 known in this wild ſtate by. the nam def 


wild vaten, though we call-it rape: and ec, 
when we raiſe it in fields from ſeeds broug 


from abroad. There are ſo many —— 5 
attending the raiſing this Fe raps it 1 


to be more univerſal; © 1 2 
The proper ſoil for ale La, is a wich deep 


| "mould, ſuch as is in the fens, bot it muſt be 


About. Pet arborough: they. raiſe a great 


| deal upon the fen lands that ren Bann drai ied; - 


and no place ſuits it better. 175 
Low meadow: land; that” and 1} bs: 


and kept dry, yields beſt plenty of ſeed. _ 


this plane, and any rich mellow piece of ground, 


that is not too much A will yield a 
great return with this er Beſide theſe na- 


tural - ſoils. for the cole lun; the farmer 


has at any time a new broken up plece of 5 
ground that is too rank for wheat, he ſhould 


 fow cole ſeed, « for the ground: will: be aſter it 
in an excellent: condition for the wheat, and ane 

the crop will be very profitable. ES 

The ſeed ſhould be got from Flander far 


| this always ſucceeds: better than our on ;! and 
the farmer muſt chuſe the' largeſt, -heavieſt; 


and brighteſt, that he can get. If it be duſty 
on the ſarface, ſmall; 


a muſty ſmell, it is of little value. nod 


The beſt time for-ſowing the cole ſeed im th : 
round muſt be made 
fine; — har 2 and beak. 


* 


AA ac Joly: The 


\ 


pale coloured, or bare 


tte turnep kind, the ſheep are remarkably 


75 „ 0 oo * 5 
led down with a heavy roller. There is no 
Seat fear of weeds, for the plant is. ſtrong 
enough to kill them; and in this way it will 
afford ſbod for the ſheep, at a time when th 
want it; and will afterwards yield a vaſt quan- 
tity of ſeed at harveſt, The plant being of 


fond of its leaves, They dreſs the ground while 
they feed upon this uſeleſs part of the crop, 

and the land is, by this means, left in ſuch 
condition for the next growth, prepi- 
ration can exceed it. In about — moriths, 

_ from: the ſowing; that is toward the end of 
June, the ſeed crop will be fit to cut. 
Tho crop ſhould Rand till ſome of the oo : 
begin to turn yellowiſh, and to ſplit. Thoſe 
at the bottom of the ſpikes do this firſt ; and 
when the generality of the plants ate in this 
ſtate, the whole ſhould be cut, A fickle is 
the uſual inſtrument; and a great deal of care 


, unleſs very carefully managed. 
* "When the fan ans ont, they muſt be laid 
gently on the ground, and muſt not be ſtirred | 
2 this is ſoon the caſe, for 
they have very little juice : and a 
the ſced, that was greer 
will ripen as they fie upon the ground. 
When the upper pods are „ and the 
| ſeeds hard, the whole is fulliciently dried the 
| beſt way then is to thraſh it in the field, ſor a 
ben — be loſt by lesd- 


18. 5 


B bn: the- people. 3:fhr the. ed wil 


great deal of 
on Wr | 


— 


thraſh it it there. After this the h 


field, — it as thete is occaſion. 


ff. AAA ² A 


when the ſeed is the great point i 


; horſe-tioting method hus been recommetided, : 
but the plants will get ſtrength enough with- 
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—— Ces | 
part of the ground, 'arid to lyy 
Ft of che crop'as-iy-neareſt, _ " 2 


taken off, and the ſheet move 
& on Mt bas been caries through the while 


The cole 9 is fo excellent for 


| The leaves are more numerous nul is the 
turnep ; they are alſo better taſted, und mors 
nouriſhing. If the farmer have this uſe of 


the plant tincipally in his eye it is cert 
1 we wiſhed be 


ſhould be drilled in double rows, at & fort 
diſtance; with intervals for hand- "The 


on clergy interval e 


CHAP. Xx. 5 55 
Of Wick, 5 
3 75 
Each, 2 the farmers ee 
ge” 


| \ 


2 is- a pouper ay it may be 
125 many other places with as — t. It 
Will, with good management, 0 K four er 

in a year, and all of conſiderable 121770 


8 followed by kitle pod pods 


be fawn, the: whole aner f m uſt b 


8 : « yoo )/ 


price. Tha bat 
* The woad is a robuſt plant, of a yard 1 igh, 
great blue-green leaves, and little flowery 
of ſeed: i 2 50 
Woad requires the ſame ſoil that cole f ec 
. it muſt be ak deep, and dry; And 


ed fen land, dry n ground, or any earth 
of the like kind, in a ſituation to be out of 
the reach of wet, while the crop is growing, 


will anſwer the purpoſe. A good deep loamy 


ſoil will alſo ſuit it very well: even ſandy ſoils 
will raiſe woad, but not to equal — 


with thoſe before e- mentic er or 
The graund muſt be plowed up deep, and 


1 all A lumps muſt be broken by harrowing . 


and rolling; and, finally, hen the ſeed is te 


level. Wea 
We Need not 20 out aha our own e 
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| for the ſeed of woad: as good is — 4 


here, as in part of the world, but let the far- 
mer be careful that he gets ſuch. It muſt, be 
heavy, hard, and clean, gloſſy on the ſurface, | 
and free from any ill ſmell. Five quarts of it 
are to be allowed to the acre, and he ſhould | 
buy at: the rate of a pint an acre more, to have 
it ready to make up deficiencies, where the 
woed- _—_ or has been deſtroyed i % E. 
r 


Gill — bee ſd, hl, „ 
than half the ſeed-will be ſufficient. — ol 
: > _ gonedicraps. . in the com- — 
that. ey! the. help oli ihe. horſe-hoe, +: here. 

"ber au 3 * | 


ture eee eee frequent crops afake leaveaions 
pected every yeari.can-no way be obtained ſo 
Vell, as by that method, which gives freſnm 
4 - nouriſhment, at thoſe times the farmer chuſeb 


5 There i is allo another adva ta; 
| y ov" yg means of: the;large-intervals. 54 
If the farmer chuſe the common method: 


be muſtifow the ſeed very even, and harrow- 
it in; if the horſe-hoeing method be followed;._ 
the ſeed ſhould! be drilled in double rows, at 
ten inches diſtance z and there ſhould n > 
intervals left, as will give room for the n | 
hoe to work conveniently... +2 1 41 pd; 
D . 
guſt and the new-ſeed of the ſame; year that 
is juſt ripe, and hardened, ſhould: always: be 
Preferred. % t 710, ah eg en ods. . 
When the. os are two inches out of hs. „ 
round, —— — ſhould examine where | 
there is any. deficiency, and nete of the 
ſeed there, which. he ſaved for that p | W. | 
C ree. 
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e weeks after this, he . 
— up hat weeds are riſen, and o 
thin the plants where they ſtand too cloſe; 
they ſhould be left at about a foot diſtance, 
Then they are to remain all winter; and if 
they are ſown: in the common way, this is all 
Hat can be done for them; but Karan 
hoeing huſbandry, the matter is much other. 
wise. In ſpring, hen the leaves are taking 
chair firſt ſhoot, the intervals muſt de very 
well broke , and this will fet the leaves tg 
3 and give them full nouriſhment foc 
_ me — picked of —— | 
be only till the leaves are fully got bo thei 
— — for wy _ 
1 y 
' fade ſoon after. — Sw 
| termined, for it depends on the ſeaſon; but 
— 2 — when the leaves 
beg der Sat nnn 


ure the leaves an 


growi 


grown 40 their full 


weed ent her will, 
— — be a new leaves, 


which will make the r {wilt (progres 0 
> ca | | ko 


. 


n be bed LEI ot © 55 


* 


| repeated plowingy, muſt be fown in chef ſame 


the roots in the war 


ED... 
. They ne bo e e ie 


the ſame manner; and the ground plowed up 


between them, to give new vigour for the 


next, and thus. ene abe furmer ſea- 


* 5 
ent by horſe-hoving, 


in — huſbandry; the gather- 
ings are, to. be made in the Jane manner, but 


the crop will be fewer, bovaule,. no afliſtance, = 


be kult, e e work ham 
In this'manner the crop may very well Rand 


23 bug at the — 


be plowed up, and a new piece ſewn; or, in 
the horſe · hoeing huſbandry, the middlee of 
the intervals, which will bo yery kne by theſe 


manner as che field was at finſt ; and thus the 
ſame gtound, and ſome culture, will produce 
ſtore. of woad for a vaſt ſucceſſion of years. 

In this caſe, the fred of din be eld alt 
never be ſown: again, but an exchange made 
with ſome farmer at a diſtance. A fem of 
ft and drieſt part of the 
ſield, muſt be left, from time to time, for 
ſeed; and thus the whole ana ment for the 
— and Ae years, will gy a ea- 
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T\HER E 027 be Reber f te W 0 
-14Gtuated; and of ſuch à nature, that it 
will not be ea dio manage them in the com- 
theſe will always ſücceedö in blade ions of cop- 
pice wood, provided the proper kinds be cho- 
{en for planting; and tliere are ſo many of 
6 them, t t'this will be very eaſy: The bar. 
reneſt ground will bear coppice wood, nor is 
it any objeRion if it be wet in many places; 
chere are coppice trees that love a wet ſoil. 
Il it be very fur from the houſe; and th cre 
fore inconvenient to manage in th common 
Way, neither is this any diſadvantage ; for the 
ſpot being onee encloſed; and the pen 
the ground, the Whole _— in 2 yo mens 
fore, left to nature | 
Our barren heatlis, in e might 
be encloſed, - and planted with copſe wood to 
a great advantage; and a vaſt deal of ground 
that is left waſte in many eſtates, will _ 
way produce large profits to the owners. 
The firſt article for the raiſing a — s 
to have good ſeed. This may be either ſown 
on the ſpot, or in a nurſery, from whence the 
plants are to be removed at a proper growth; 
but this | is a double labour, and the — 
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| old aver tht ſeed, of derm himſelf, be 8 

l be greatly deceived Hobo eye: it. He Seu 
8 the ieee ee, e 


kep — — aan if 

ſowymn in autumn, a great part of it would be 
deſtroyod y vermin before: t ſhat. The b 
way of Scoping. it is, whes . 
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15 af, — - plowings, aer which ie it de 
he. 10 break the lat one 
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BU taken of the moſt expoſed: ed parts of the 2 
14 few Tag thorn buſhes Jr e / laid: 2» 
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x pring 5 the; Plants es bs | 


thooty Keine le ” 
nd. that will riſe at 
7 mult ben ae 5 
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they ſh 
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more weeded, is to be left to nature. 55 Act 

. noted again; "Gil pulling up a dew 9 —4 

5 where roach grow'too thick, .and xg _ 
a ſpare ſhoot in other to mak 
growth where the; happen to be too thin 
This is the time when Py cate ſhould be taken 


e quick bat trages, that 


Ways dame beer e may be in ſome 


EF 


occaſion for this trouble, or for the loſs of ſo 


1 vllt — call . 
ingobthe — molt etre 


ent accidenty aun patt ſhow 4 


* oſs wiſtow, allow, poplar, 


nner th 2 into the ground; to 
dene ene non, A506; wot * 
which i is, che cutting down che coppice wood 
at al certain growth. t this al- 


ould:not be made 


che proper — a . — | 
eff within an inch and a half — ground. 
This makes a ſtump, from 3 there riſe 

a number bf ſhoots; ro-] well 
ped from the cutting; but e e eee 
is good, and the plants grow well, — : 


much time; for the firſt cutting will be beſt 

made when the plants are of a ſerviceable fizez = 
and after this the young growth will be the more 
eee the Ce will be ſtronger, 


© 5 and 
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19 0 ons 61. i l be beit to 1 iy he 
1 y cuttin down. de Fourth" 1 
ne fl b ving ont an teavidg che others 
8 they and. M DAE "v3 00s Und & 
ber tips dtig Allan WII obo eng 
oppiee moſt a ede of the firſt 
0 ” This hoid be at abouts thietecd 
$ prowth ; bur THY, is 19 Riihg' che tim 
"al : in very favourable iss hd Muations 


5 8 borgen the elehentk 
thoſe" Which! ate We Pooteſt and 
nöſt back ward; it it may not be” fe till Rfen 
ars ; but this is to be derermitied bythe flak 

e ſhoots ; for it would" Pe abſurd then 
before the LE fit for fervieerandwhelt. 
the Bnet ate ele ſoontr they. ae de- - 
the better. After the PEE the groen 
will be. much icker : every eight years, in 
middling del ag pice will be fit for cut- 
ting again; an- hf It ay) ield a very great 


encreaſe, and More profit dle than moſt ö 
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growths: and when the roo's ere worn 
wood land 18. always Rt fr 80 1 xofh 
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4 end of Pabr 
od that has Beef apud e 
| feared, 6ount; ane The fende made 
ei he im y "Fan reit ee 
ir nent "hoot; nd the "growths.be Gut of 
Ae "The e 60 jpice| mult” be fellect wich n 
careful h arp“ inſtrument * is 
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the ſtamps be healed they will I 
"ng g "vill full | 
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kr hat others 
s kind will pet; grow. 
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well⸗growing tregs, ane 
we many little Ae + 


the- mo t prickly: the ha — 
trees late: in the autumn, will be fit fit for 
F 
well gore is to 
„and 
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' vera The: ground mult. 1 
- | Fr a and the plants tal 
5 ms ar half. an inch thick 
trouble in this, and the plants . 


1 10 1 
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in front; thy  fhould be a 
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cut Te Na knife * fe if 
Stotind, and broughit in: they 

3 this bed of mould at . che g. ron 
le another, and with the heads 2 

ards: they muſt be covered" half LY 
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ome 1 wor of che turf. ottons up? 
_ there iſ be Haid another coat of mou 
Half ſpate deep, a 
eld ſuch another row of quick ſets as the firſt, 
one in the middle ſpace between every tivo of 


the others: : theſe are to he covered in the fame 


manner with mote mould, and then the 


* nk 


muſt be finiſhed in a ridge at the top, with the 
Ruff that comes from the bottom c the ditch. 
4 gardener's line of 


6 planter ſhould have a garde 
ve ak rty foot long, and at every length 
f thi hey plant a young elm, oak, 'af 


or other timber tree, 155 in deep into che 


bank, and placing a { 


1 
and ſecure it; then-a dead Beage "an 


wade at the top of the bank, which will 5 


cure the young growth from 1 
thus the whole Work will be finiſned. ; 
This is the beſt of all hedges : there many be © 


00 al onally planted: atopy 1 a few fallow, ef- 
„ * 
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upon this muſt be == | 
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will not ſlibgved;'4 and therefore ſuclf às ate bf 
| an inferior ind 38 8 0 597688 Et Heis 
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8 encloſe a piece of com 5 
in a ſandy ſoil; or if 1955 


hedge is to Rand in ping. 
be thus till 


\ampled down by cat 


— where Ge wil * 


nouriſhment; Wha 4 A 


; bis Bab 1 fk N 
4 Mud, 
mmer dag plede | 
of ground ſo dry and barren that the © en 
hedge-ſhrabs will no ot thrive up 
ſhould be his fene. The fürze muſt be uff 
alone, and it ſhould be ralſed from ſeed; th 
French furze is the beſt Kind for eheſe ſerv — 9 
and it ſhould be ſown in the plat e white the 
up in-Gatutün, & and roa 
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be well p 
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again as deep as the ploww vll cut, | 
diately after roll it eee Füller, W 
any little clods, and harrow . 229% 205.235 
About che middle f April w the fut 
ſeed upon this * — ound, and harre l 
raiſe a Amal dead hedge 6n each ſice f the 
ground to prevent he dung gr rowth” eig | 
5 and hen che plants > 
come 
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Wha he vequires: 10 lt l. land, is a free-courls 5 

for the fibres of the foots of his crop; 

= | with that, a ſufficient firmneſs to hold chem 

up in in their places. Mellow black earth, ſuch 

= 2 low: grounds, will anſwer 

both theſe purpoſes, tl e it is fit for uſe 

alone; but the reſt ſerve to mend che faults 

of one another. Nature mixes them together 

for the making the common ſoils: and art 

my y imitate her where ſhe has not. On this 

: ture "depends the natural excellence of 
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cauſe it is to tough and cold. Sand alone is 
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ſerve as a 


ſoils. 
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3 n foll-of all 1 | 


The 
bs a mixture of clay and ſand, with ſome pure 


earth among it. Clay alone is not fertile, be+ - 


* b it 1s too: looſe-and hot but 
addec ta. abe char takes off 5 


; richer 25 there Þ.mord-of a. - 
good. On TOA ular. 10 DI eee rhe e. 
On theſe principles the farmer mayr not on- 
ly judge. of the nature and value ;of.ithe.ſoils, 


but mend, or in a manner new make them 


with one angther: and this ought; to precede 


the uſe of what are more diſtinctly called ma- 

nures. Thus if his land be andy, elay will 
anure ;. and being laid on ina 

large quantity, it will alter the very nature of 


the land, converting it into a loam; and in 


the ſame manner ſand. will improve his land 
when it is too clayey. If he have a poor loam, 
he knows, py the ſame rules, that he may en 2 

rich it. by dreſſings of abſolute mould, or of 
pond mud, which is of the ſame nature; 


and if in any other place he has pure black _ 
mould, which wants firmneſs, he may im- 
prove it by a dxeſſing of loam, which will 
give it the condi 


ition of the richeſt; loamy 
thoſe are the. wenn. Hoek. of 
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his ſoils With dung or the like ingredients, fir 
bring it, if faulty, into a proper condition by 
dheſe additions; or occaſionally bring on theſe 
with the other lighter dreſſings. Marle is a 
peculiar dreſſing, and anſwers both the pur. 
poles: af amending and fermenting the lands 
ed in me degree, approaches al. 
- lo the nature of marle: of theſe we ſhall have 
+ occaſion/to ſpeak hereafter y but we are now 
to conſider: the- uſe .of the more common ma 
nures. 8 1 
. en duden &: al 
mandres. There are many kinds ſuited to 
culiat ſoils, but this agrees with all: it en- 
riehes any kind of land; provided the farmer 
takes due care to mix it with the mould; for 
otherwiſe, in tough ſoils, it will be waſhed. 
off, and in very looſe ones it will run through: 
but with good management it always gives fer- 
_ bility, and, perhaps, i in fair reaſon, will main- 
tain its character of the a manure: 175 value, 
for ever. 
This may teach the mus; to 965 careful to 
Joe and manage it in the beſt manner; and 
in this he wants great advice: for oothing i is in 
general worſe conducted than the /dunghill. 
Old horſe-dung is always better than new, be- 
cauſe being mellowed in lying, it operates more 
regularly z" but in the common way of keep- 
ing it loſes. great part of its virtue. The 
farmer throws it up in a heap in the ait, where 
— _ ſun exhauſts a great- _ of its beſt ſtrength } | 
and 
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run off red and full of its ſtrongeſt particles. 
All this might be prevented, and the full virtue 
of the dung kept in it to any age by a little 


care. The dunghill ſhould be made ing piece 


of ground that has à little deſcent, and it hould 


be ſheltered by trees: a trench ſhould be dug 


round it, into which the red liquor ſhould 
drop, and this ſhould be received in pits in two. 


or three places, from whence it ſhould be now 


and then thrown up over the dunghill again. 


Thus the ſun and winds would have 505 in- 


fluence over the dung, and the rains would 
waſh away no part of its vittue; for whatever 


they took would be returned upon it again, 
and by degrees ſoaking through would mellow 


it all the way it rum: 


This would be the beſt method of preſer- . 
ving dung alone, but it may often be nord | 


| i to make it into compoſt. In this caſe 


dit ſhould be made to receive this, and the 
© er refuſe ef the houſe ; it ſhould be clay od 
at the bottom and ſides: the urine from the 
cow-houfe and filth from the hog-ſtyes ould 


: be conveyed into it by channels; and, with 5 


the dung, ſhould be thrown in pond mud, and 
every thing that comes under the name of ma- 
aure, which happens to lie conveniently. The 


refuſe of the garden, the aſhes, and even the 


pots, ſhould be emptied into it; and theſe, all 
rotting and mellowing together, will: make a 
manure, Ln to the beſt wy alone ; 
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chere will be more of it in quantity, and it 
will be free from the miſchief of breeding 


weeds. A little before it is to K 


ther, the whole will be las rich as common dung 
alone, and will communicate its virtue to the 
land more readlly than any other way, be- 


cauſe of the fermentation that is begun al- 


ready with the firſt quantity. 


When the dung is to be uſed. for Ke os 


ground, the beſt mixture with it is river mud. 


It muſt be ſpread upon the ground in autumn, 
2 Bens there is a proſpect of rain; and in this 


manner it will waſh in entirely. For land that 


is in tillage, the beſt time of laying on dung is 

juſt before the laſt plowing but one: it ſhould | 
not be left at all upon the ſurface, but 1 imme - 
diately plowed in: becauſe that way it ſaves all 
its virtues, and rots by degrees in the ground. 


Dung, thus prepared and thus laid on, will con- 


tinue its virtue very well for three crops; but 
the quantity muſt be proportioned to this ex- 
pectation, and to the nature of the culture. 

In the common way of huſbandry, eighteen 5 


load ſhould be allowed to an acre: but in pro- 


portion as the new method is introduced, and 
more tillage allowed: the quantity. of dung 
may be reduced. There is no inſtance where 
leſs than ten load ſhould be uſed to the 
i Alli is not * wo chat the \ Writers who fa- 
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e uſed, equal 
quantities of common mould ſhould be mixed. : 
with it; and after theſe have fermented toge- 
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bout 121 e have ſaid; but with this ad =, 
dition of dung a great deal may be done. 

The quantity of dung ſhould be alſo in ſome 

degree | 0 1 gs to its natural richneſs : the 
better tt 


ood of the horſe is, the richer We. 


dung will be. Stable- kept horſes that are fed 


on oats yield t] 
of horſes fed on hay is better than ſuch as 
comes from gra raſs food alone. Horſe- dung 
picked up in the yard, unmixed with ſtraw, or 
with the urine, makes an excellent top-drefling 
for. a ſickly y. crop, of corn; and that mixed 
ding, which may be collected upon roads, in 
_ thoſe places where horſes ſtand to urine, is ex- 
cellent for certain purpoſes. This has always 
among it a great deal of the ſalts of the urine, 
and ſome of the road dirt, which is harſh and 
ſharp, in the nature of ſand; eſpecially where 
the roads haye been mended with ballaſt or 
gravel. This carried freſh from the road, ina 
955 ſeaſon, and laid upon a ſtiff land, exceeds 
perhaps any other manure whatever. The va - 
lue of ſtable-dung will alſo depend greatly up- 
on the quantity of litter that is uſed; When 
this is too large in quantity, the dung becomes 
poor in proportion: there ſhould be as much 
as will be well moiſtened by the urine, and no 
more. Where dung is uſed together with the 
horſe-hoeing | huſbandry, the beſt kind is ſuch 
as is old and well rotted, or ſuch as is Pls 
up pure from the ground : it ſhould be laid fa 
Juſt W one of the horſe- -hocings, the quan- 
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moderate, _ never more ho once to 


We — crop. In the new method of huſ- 


bandry, clayey, and other tough ſoils will 5 
require dung more than any others; for it pre- 
vents the particles of the land from growing 


hard again by uniting after the tillage. That 


kind of tillaye alſo is leſs ſuited than any other 


to this method of culture, Some have adviſed 


the mixing of lime with dung, I don't know - 
whether there be experience to ſupport this 
method; but am very certain that it will not 


always ſucceed : they are excellent alone, and, 


J think, had better. be kept to their proper ſer- 


vices. 


Cow-DuN is a fine, at "it naturally 


mellow manure; it gives fertility without 
heat, and laſts a great while in the 


* 


but its power is not equal to that of horſe- : 


dung: the Romans preferred it to any other; 
bub: experience does not ſupport all they ſay. . 
5p ung differs according to the manner of 


Co- 


feeding, and is always richeſt when the crea- 
ture has the richeſt food. Mr. Liſle gives an 


inſtance of this from the common practice of 4 
one of his acquaintance, who had found that 


there was a great difference between the dung 
from one kind of hay, and from another: 


where they foddered their cattle with good and 


fine hay, they found the effect of their dung 


was vaſtly greater than when they. gave. them 
a worſe ſort. It is worth the farmer's notice 


that gardeners, who are ; the niceſt 0 of 
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all theſe, 5 BE 
kinds for making the rich. com 
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is never violent, but is very laſting: : ther ab 
cow-dung, may certainly. prove an. excellent . 
ching in the hands of 4 — intelligent farmer 
though in an indiſeriminate uſe 4 would. of- 
ten diſappoint his expectations. Cow-dung, be. 
ing the coldeſt of all kinds, mult never 7 ufed 
alone by the farmer, unleſa on the hotteſt and 
dryeſt ſoils.; for all other uſes it is beſt mixed 
with borſe-dung: in this caſe they e one 
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| foils, which does them as much ſervica. | 
| hy grounds, ſea· ſand and cow-dung, w i ch. 2 

mall quantity of wert cen e it, ia ſo 
excellent. . Cow-dung is a very favourable: ma- 
nure to the artificial e. particularly to Lu- 

cerne, which me horſe dung, uy N i 
_ alfo hurts. 1 = 
__  SueePps-DuN ap * Warm; 1 and 

this, like horſe 42 will be a g great deal the 
better for having the urine and p rſpiration of 
the creature. red with it. The farmer "I 
rally — this advants 2 becauſe he folds ſheep 
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| upon his; ground, in order to enrich it * wer 
dung, vie this limits the uſe to Sc occa- 
ions We have beg 


| urine of ſheep, and even their perſpiration, by 
mans of earth laid under them where they 
"reſt at fight; ; and there will be great beneft 
Ain Mmakir the practice univerſal. The earth, 


in this Ca: 3 does what the ſtraw among hotſe- A 
; it ſoaks in the moiſture, blends the 


dung d 
| 55 together, and affiſts the fermentation. N 
This can nevet be done ſo well by any 6 
as by earth, becauſe BY the natural agreement 
of this with the ſoil, Where with it is hereafter 
to be mixed. e n 

he beſt Wiehl of doing 3 it is this: ae 
a light ſhed with cribs all round it, and cover 
the floor a foot deep with ſome loamy earth. 
When the ſheep haz e been folded in this = 
or ten days, and it Is covered thick with their 
OMe. E pread more of the ſame earth upo n it 
ipade deep, and do the ſame once in 
e or ten days after this, till there is enough 


the manure of carry gut; then clear it away, 


and begin again in the fame manner. All the 
earth will be enriched and made mellow by the 


dung; the digging i it, and loading d unload. | 


ing, will mix it ſufficiently y. an ir Will be 
ready at once for uſe,” The ſheep, that are fed. 
on Kr ma be houſed at night, tHrough- 
ac ar, for this ſervice; a On 
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egun to learn from Flan- 
ie method of preſerving the dung and 
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| which 1255 folded on open lands, in 


| tage from ſheeps-dung, | and no. way ſo mu 


danger « 0 
nating 1 the ſoil, as it might from theſe : toogh | 
| kinds, in any other Heth 


Vill not waſte till vcd, Chalk has been uſed 


un ſome plates for this purpoſe, but —— are 
many fitter kinds. | Nothing i is ſo prop , I 
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may be kept thus in the v W i ne 
The cold and {tiff ſoils get the ak; adyan — 


as this, becauſe it is in a ſtate of fermentation. 
with earth when laid on; and there will be no 


its waſhing, away without mPpreg=, 


its 


Hogs Dons is in itſelf very rich, b 


| ſubſtance is light, and unlels it be yer well 
beſt way of ſecuring and keeping Do ring of 
hogs-dung entire, is to cover. the bottom of 
the ſtye with' ſome Kind « of. earth that | 


managed, will be loſt upon the 


ß rer 
ceive the dung, urine, uf, {ſweat of the crea- 


tures; and detain them in 2 fence, wherein the 73 


middlin loamy earth, ſuch as we, find in go 


loamy foils: and the moſt p rofitable way 2 
_ uſing it will be this: cover * bottom of the 


ſtye a fall ſpade's depth With this, and let it 


; remain ten days; then near the ſye, .make the 
foundation of the hog dunghill : lay.a coat of 


the ſame mould upon the ground to a en 
derable extent, four or five times equal to the 
breadth of the ſtye; upon this lay the mould. 
dug out from the bottom of the ſtye, and put 
in its place ſo much more: cover up that, ; 
which has been taken out, with more of the 
fame earth; and thus proceed, taking out the 
bottom 
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8 of the ſtye once in about ten days: 


nd When it is laid on the heap covering it, an 


and addin; more : thus there will be, in Gs 
time, a large dunghill. of well-fermented | 
earth, fit for carrying to the land, where it 

w_ be wanted: the virtue of the dang wil 
| be equal i in a manner through 1 it all, at 


give a fertility for ſeveral ſeaſons. As there 
will be earth carried in, as well as dung, this 
will be a proper drefling for the pooreſt lands; 

the ground will not be apt to produce weeds, - 
but crops will be fed upon it to great advan. 
tage; „in other ways of uſing * 
Aung, it is ſuppoſed to fill the hd with weeds 
and not without ſome reaſon, ſince it is one N 

che richeſt manures we Have. 


If this method be not followed, the %ell 


7 . tow dung, 3 
the yard: Nis: will in ns a. pre: 

Son the virtue of the Bog e and the 
whole will be very rich. 3 excel- 
lent fot meadbw and paſture-land; and for” 
this purpoſe it is to be uſed alone: but cate 
muſt be taken as'to the ſeaſon, for if rains * 
not follow, all of it will be loſt; the ſun will 

erhale its virtue in a very few hours after it 1 


ſpread, and the winds, if will blow it o 
the ground like chaff; but if rain come ime 

medlately, it Will be walhed entire into the 
earth, and will make the n ſhoot with a: and 
ping BG 


id it will 


way is to make up.a compoſt of £3 8 
itter 


| A 2 I 
* * 


4 
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themſelves very finely, er peaſe are hey bet 
nouriſhment of all; and the land will Be ſo 
enriched by their dung and urine while fed . 


Ws, 1 


There h 


ſoon waſted: for others. The principal 


ſpring, which wants refreſhment :; and it ſucz 


extend its uſe extreamly. Pigeon 


ley, but if dry, weather follows, there is 
little good to be expected from it; otherwile 
i does moſt ſervice, | In the * here ae 5 


Gs 31 4. 
The ge reſt lands — alſo be. e by 
bannt ogs upon them. —Any of the Hog. 


a be own fr this purpoſe and whe 
ck are ripe the hogs are to be turned in; 2 
are to lie a night and day there; tf ey wi 


it, that it wil be ready for a crop of corn. 
as lately alſo appeared 4-propofat fer 
feeding logs with clover; VE fowl: Yr that pack 
poſez which, it is faid, will in the ſame än- 
ner prepare the land e 701 T crop.c of 
corn. LS bd « LV 26 #b T9294 
Proxons Dune Has Bern always known 


as a molt rich and excellent manure; but it 


has been found too hot for ſome uſes, and too 


ſe for which the farmers value it at g 
is for ſprinkling it upon a crop of 


ceeds beſt, of all upan clayey, ſoils, and fuck - 


| others as are naturally. cold. But if the far 


mer will follow the before ditedtrd' practice of 
receiving it upon 2 looſe earth, and 2 — nt 
corporated in that, and. naturally fermented 
with it, he will find great TY red 


ſometimes uſed on land'newly Bahn hy Se 5 


\ 


n 2 : 
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it will enrich a barley crop in a manner alt 


* 


gether ſurpriſing ; for it is the nature of th 


>. 


dung to fill the car, without encreafing the 


beigheh of the ſtalk. Forty buſhels to an acre 
is the quantity commonly allowed, but it will 
do three times the ſervice if rightly managed. 
The method I would propoſe is this; throw 
into the bottom of-;a, pigeon-houſe as much 
Lich black garden-mould as will cover it half 
4 ſpade deep; let this lie to receive the dang, 
the waſte · feathers, and refuſe of the food, and 
all other matters which; come in the way : 
when it is well impregnated do not take it out, 
but cover it with as much more: after a due 


* 


"time throw in more again, and ſo proceed till 


there is a yard depth of this manure at the bot- 


* 


tom of the place; then it will be a time to take it 


x 


cut. This will make a moſt excellent dreſſing 


2 


- 


either for wheatorbarley land; and thebeſttime 


of uſing it is juſt before the ſowing : it will by 


this means be quickly buried, and by the fue. 


ceeding barrowing will be thoroughly mixed 


2 * 4 % 


With all parts of the ſoil, and the advantage 
W.ͤ:iüll be ſeen. in the ſhoot: the virtue Will not 
de exhauſted by the preſent crop, but will 
ſhew itſelf in the ſucceeding ſeaſons. One 
thing farther may be done relating to this mat. 
ter, which is to (fe upon three or four parts of 


_ the, covered, bottom of the pigeon-hovſe. a 
lump of clay, tempered with bay-ſalt. 1 This 


will bring the pigeons often down, and will | 


“Fb 
{ 


i 


1 


\ 


re 8 


ite But even hig m 


ſharp, loamy earth, aud let there be one place 
only where they are fed: let this be ores : 
be encouraged every way to come. to this place. 


and partly; 


there is no expe 
little trouble. The farmer's buſineſs ſhould all 
g0 on in this manner; and while he is man- 


| ging | his leaſt nn rightly and IE Io 
| will 


age wy nogt 


- »IX7 


re ond the . valu 
( nt. 1 140 great a 


be mans 


ticle bythe. ſame ma 


of it will'be ſcattered. about the yard, aud tha. 
grounds, where they feed, but it will be ea, 


his gate, let 


to preſerve: ſomę of fit. For this 
the bottom of the h 


. rooſt be covered wWitl 


looſely, with the: lame kiod of mould, 


and to ſtay there; partly by food, 
by being quiet and undiſturbed. . The ground 


being looſe they will lie and rooſt in it, which 
will give it a great deal of virtue, and it will | 
be. eaſy, to rake it over with a good garden eg 
rake, and now and then to bury. the dung. 
upon this ſpot, 
the poultry will not like it the worſe, and it 
will be a prodigious advantage; becauſe all that 
the dung of theſe creatures. wants is ſaltneſs. 


If the chamber-pots be emptied 1 


One thing more may be done to favour it; for 


the een being ſifted there, will ſtill give mate. 
of the looſe dry quality theſe creatures love: 
e in this, and there is very 


„ 


— 


8, be a  dunghill formed in u - 
N —_ without the leaſt expenee will 


| manner, 
amount 'to ſeveral loads, and will be'n minute 


to which none whatſoever is ſuperior.” 
uſe of ir is equally good for corn and grab 
ground; and the time of laying on is in au- 
tumn for the graſs, and juſt before the ſowing 
of the corn. The rains, in one of theſe 
caſcs, and the plowing in the other, mix it 
immediately with the ground, and its effect is 
ſeen —— our of the produce There 
is a common opinion that the dung of 
. cauſes land to be batren, but it is perfectly a 
miſtake ; and the farmer need make no 
ticular * on that head, but take the 


7205 geeſe, turkeys, does, and hens to- 


Human Erenzzizwrt bre been uſed: as 
os, and they. are, without doubt, the 
richeſt of all kinds whatever; becauſe the vir- 
tue of dung is always proportioned to therich- 
neſs of the food. But there is great incon- 
venience in the uſe of it, and a beaſtlineſs in 
the thought of employing it for the growth of 
corn, which is to go immediately down our 
throats again. This ſhould be a reaſon never 
to employ it as a drefling for corn lands; but 
there are crops which we may very properly im- 
prove by it; and as its rich nature is undoubt- 
ed, the only care required is how to uſe it con- 
veniently, and to what crops Warphyi it. und 
an 


. vaſt: quantity of non 
fore nothing can bè mere roper than to 


4 "5 * 
59 6 very rich p 


ent; there 


pl theſe from that rich ſource; and, in gene- 


tal, for all erops but corn, this may be made 
an excellent manure. Thos, ho have at- 
tempted to uſe it in En ngland, ' endeayoured: to 
mix it with ſtraw in Fee, manner of horſe dung, 
but this could not ſucceed, for it does not beat | 
nd the urine 
was loſt ; therefore this was ſoon yen” up. 
The var of the urine of all animals is now 
ſufficiently known in the improvement of their 


ſo readily ; it never would mix, 


dung; and the urine of our own ſpecies will 


mould, in the way before directed, and nothing 


can be ſo eafy : let the farmer properly manage 
his neceffary-houſe, and all ail ah 80 


in conſequence: he will have this, as many 


other manures, gather of itſelf, without his 6 
care or trouble. Inftead of a well jet bim 


Peck under this building a good quantity of 


ooſe light mould. The firſt thing ſhould be to 
dig away the earth a ſpade deep; for the ſpace e 
of thirty feet ſquare, 5 up Ms _ - 
om of this 
ſhallow pit a full ſpade depth more, breaking 
| the: mould very Sug "NO this the excre- 


ment 


ſides;; then he ſhould dig the 


fup- 


f 4 
* : . 
: ” * * 
4. 4 ex 
-oun an | 


— 


be found as ſuperior to that of all other cre - 
tures as the excrement ; and for the ſame re- 
ſon, becauſe it is produced from richer ingre- 
dients. The true way of uſing both theſe will 
be by incorporating them to! eee with the 


will follow 


qt _ % 
ment and: urine are to fall, ar 
dein vine an far as the ground is d lug, becauſg 
it is ſo far looſe and ready to receive it. After 
there is ſome quantity fallen, the mould, that 
Was thrown out. in making the pit, mould be 
thrown over it; and being covered, it will 

mellow the better in the ground, and loſe; no- 
thing of its virtue. When this mould has — 
uſed, and there is a freſh, quantity to cover, 
more mould muſt be brought; and thus the 
. y made up for a year or longer: then 
dug away, and uſed upon the land a 

le before ſeed- time; it will be as cleanly a 

as well mixed as any other manure. 
be uſed on poor graſs grounds in au autur 
after they have been eaten bare; 
muſt be turned into theſe grounds 


the manure is thoroughly got into the ground, : 
for they will not eat. the graſs. till it is: ſweet- . 


ened from it by the air: but after a Yue time 


the growth will be full, and ſweet, and mo 7 4 


will be very fond of it. We know the Dutc 


and Flemiſh uſe human excrement as amanure; = 
6 Ay 


perhaps it is to their flax, while we | 
thaugt t it was to their corn. 10 


5 ** 


Beſide theſe already named we have a great . 
many leſſer manures, which yet deſerve high 
auſe they are 

not to be had in ſuch quantities as the others, 5 


regard: we call them leſs, bec 


and ſome of them only in particular places. 
W 3 but it can only be had in 3 


*%. 


bu it no cattle 1 


n 


Soot is a very rich, warm, and ee Mar 15 
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ear reat towns. . The 9 at of Lad 1 ol 
© 5 farmers of keck raft 1 2 J. 
their moſt yalued' dreffinz s Phi 3 
allow is from EET, Wentz bu 
Acre... 4T e time 2 ; 
ground is he ier id 
Yants ſome 1 5 
oY is, "of mh e two TM 
oi | | y, ſoils, and wood ; 1 more Warm 
Jooſe Finds, 5 for oor loams 


me. Stapelh y grounds, 2 und will - 


765 are + 25 5 as 4 1 
great differ nee ip theſe” =o 
el hi ch 14 ui a orded' them.” W . 4 1 
an | 58 1 5 e 88 gabe 1 9 Haß 3 _— 
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1 CIO 
the 


theſe dreſſings. 


| kale fire] is fit, for the pur 


. WW 338 y | : 
1 which E ee in Ching: g 


they ſerye in the 


For graſs grounds, which are over · run with 


moſs, - cum is no dreſſing equal to coal-aſhes; 
WES and for ſuch, as are full of 'worms and other 
_ inſets, nothing ſucces 


eds b 
mes. At leaſt thir 
allowed to an acre; and beſide the effect of 


wood or coal-aſhes; and it is found by er 


or their ſalt would be y 
they would be rendered entirely uſeleſs. 2 
But of ral aſhes thoſe, ſucceed beſt v 


«50 


and i ina condition to re- 


ceive them with the greateſt advantage.” This 


| Is Al practice ſo excellent, that it ſhould be uſed 


more generally, Any refuſe that will 
0 1 poſe, and it may be 


brought, from elſewhere, and it will anſwer the 
N Purpoſe as well as if it had been prod 


uced up- 
x 85 


place of ſoot, and the e effec} : 
| fr om a like quantity is nearly equal. 


eds better than wood. _ 
ty facks of either ſhould be 


deftroying that miſchievous growth, and Kill. 
ing thoſe burtful creatures, the graſs is always 
, 2A to ſhoot up in a ſurpriſing manner after 
Clover and all the artificial 
graſſes will thrive excellently after a dreſſing of 
rience, that if the coal-aſhes-are kept. in 155 8 
place where the chamber - pots can be empticd 
upon them, they are greatly improved by it. 
his practice muſt not be uſed to wood: aſhes, © 
yaſhed away by it, and N 


nich 
are made upon the land: ſuch are the aſhes of 

Þ an- ſtalks, ſtubble, or the like; for they are ; 
of double uſe, the ground being improved by 
the heat in burning, 


FP ̃ Ore Ts TEE Vat * 


on the ground. The beſt mecha u tc Win 
the ſtuff in little heaps, and while they are yet 
hot and not over-burnt, to ſcatter them upon 9 
the ground: they thould be then plowed M 
mediately; and their heat actin g upon the foil ; 


F 
ES 
> S oe 


bs 


N — bes 
* . 
2 : 2 * = 


Gt 


t as well as their ſalts, the ey will bring the Welle 
| to an excellent cone i This method very 


ce "x nearly equals the burning the turf or ſurface, - 7: 2 
calle burn-batir ing ; and 008 not exhauſt: the „ 


a <p Z Rey - 
4 14 I: - . 


2 land like it. e — 55 IE © 
F: Bi en is bf 416 Ireflings « land 
; the moſt forcing for the time; but it leaves it 


. 


f 
$ 
g | impoveriſhed miſerably, if the greateſt care he 
R 
| 


* 


2 
Wr 2 


not taken after wards. The method of "doing 3 

it is this: che turff, or ſurface of the ground is ts 

5 1 off about three inches thiek, and this is 
do be ſet up in ſmall heaps to dry: "after that,; 
a it is to be ſet on fire with ſome f zes, and is 
3 to burn till it comes to a red o. This is to 
| be plowed in; and the g ground, however bio. 
bebe wl be able thus to produce a great 
crop. - But this toreiug: of land is not-laſtings . © 
mund if ever the farmer finds it proper to uſe - 
| this method, let him, aſter the very firſt crop; 
5 allow a ſufficient: quantity of manure to pre- 
paare for the ſecond, and ſo on rene the 
courſe of tillage on that ground, nö nt Ok 2 
SEAWEED is an excellen emwhere 


28 


d, nothing 
mae, - The fatriiers inthe! 
15 1: . 0 ſea coaſt n 


ever it can — 12 


$1 


0 * bis is what they uße s a t 


Needs, which grow | ocks, and which 
81e to be pulled off — the tile is. out, 
Theſe arg of a tougher. mathe, and are to be 


. 


1 —.—. ** is. 3 "pby ts 


to their, Jands, to give a fret vi 
growing crop. The 


pblowed ito the ground, as the harder er 


of manures: they take ſome time to 


weeds are highly impregnated. with . falt, 
which is an excellent aſſiſtan 

and they are full of animal matter alle: for the 
little cells and cavities in and about theſe 
plants, are nef oy Abbe fs. ues of ya 

Bone Kinds. n e e 
yields, for ops meaty 3 its — 4 wet with 


This is to be dragged up, an 
Wedeln lait on the ground, for the 


while wet, conſtitute its greateſt value. 94, 
thells and their ſpawn are alſo uſed with great 


_ advantage in places here they are found in 
uſing the 


. ſufficient quantity. | The beſt 


Hells is to caleine them with 12 fre ʒ | 


this brings them to be a kind of lima, and yet 
ſomewhat of os animal — remain LT 
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but they give a laſtiog fertility. All theſe ſe 5 


_ the brine, is alſo a very fine and rich dreſſing 2X 
by | 1m- | 

falts ana 

ether parts of ſea water, which remain about it 


158 
= 2 4a * 
5 |; 
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8 wem is a gelatinous i ubſtalich, full of mal 

jells, and may be laid at once upon the land! 
Small and tender ſhells may be uſed; freſh | 
taken from the ſta: and there R Mud of ſea 
ſand, Which is compoſed — of broken 


* 


ſhells; which having lain to be caleined and 
bleached: by the ſun and winds; ure in an ex 
bellen fiele „ Lor ſervibe- Theſs ſhould be 
taken up” beg che tide is juſt leaving ths 
place; in which caſe they are not only ens 
riched by the fea water whichohangs about 
chem, but by a multitude of othet light ſub4 
ſtances; Which the tide always brings with „ 
and which all tend to give f, Sex ſhells | 


_ of the larget kinds alſo, that have lain till chey * 


are bleached; may be uſed with great benefit. 
The beſt method isto. lay them up in heaps; 
and beat them to pieces with a mallet; after 
_ whigh they are to be ſpread upon the ground; 
ſmaller they are broken, tlie 'mote freely 

they give their virtue to the land: 0 
oy are beſt for the tough and firm foilsz for 
not only break them at the timze,”: but 
cite e em afterwards. Shelly ſea fand, 
pert exceeds any other manute for this 
purpoſè: the tougheſt loam will be made aki 
and hollow by one dreffing of theſe broken 
ſhells, and will remain in that condition nt gy 
ſeaſons. ; 23 | 
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; a are equally uſeful 3 and the fi u 


thoſe of all other 


* 34 9 ) 
at town Kin ce eee \ where- 
ever they can be got, they ſhould he looked on 
as a treaſure. The two kinds; linnen and 
er the 
are, the better. This is a coarſe recommen. 
dation, but it is a mark of xeal yalu + ſee. 
what good the perſpiration of the bodies... 
ſheep does to the lands on which they. "af 
folded, encreaſing greatly the effect of, the 
dung and urine, Theſe: rags are. rich with the 
perſpiration of human bodies; and experience, 
the farmer's) beſt guide, ſhews that no other 
_ kindis ſo-fitfor giving fertility to ground. The 


1 rags are to be chopped to pieces, and then 


ſcattered with an even hand over the ground; 
either at the time of ſowing the corn, or juſt 
after the winter s froſts, when the young ſhoot 
_ wants refreſnment. The firſt is the belt time 
for the woollen rags, the latter for the li men a 
ones. In either caſe, the ſmaller. they are 
chopped the better. Thirty buſhels 'of : 9 
nnen, and five and twenty of the woollen, 
ſhould be allowed to an acre. The Hertford- 


ſhire farmers, who may very well be models to 


chaſe ten times as much as London i 18 . to. 


ſupply. : 04 
Woollen rags may 8 be uſed | in. * 


quantities in the place of common manure. 
The refuſe of taylors is ne 
e is . no means e to the ra 


t without! its value, 
gs of 
= the 


6 mew * 
0 


* * 8 
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| parts of the kingdom, we _ 
_ theſe conſtantly,” and would be ready to pur- 
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way of Fung thoſe freh nd unwors 10 ſhrede # . 5. 
to ſprinkle them frequently with, urine, laying +. 


them. This gives — an Rs falt that i —_— I 
"al valuable, though: by: no meatis- —— ff 


the real and great valve of ell theſe kind. 


found moſt beneficial of all 
8 clays. 12 * * WF 7251 4s © 75 42 * 4s i Ft | 


may alſo be uſed: as manure. 


there ar 
farmer has uſed any thing of this kind, he has 
found the conſequences in great fertility. In 


other refuſe of a garder 
cayed willow ſtumps, 


are 
0 1 r that ſerves s.this purpoſe. er 
* l 
1 getting 8 


rich ingredients. Tele, like the ſeveral lefler © © - 
ures before mentioned, are fit for any kind 


The! beſt 


them in heaps, ande 


qual 0 


Theſe n manures ſuit all foils; 1 hat 6 they are 


1 VEGET ABLE ante, ofa lh * — 1 

We find the „ 
ja under old piles of faggots, Which is ful!!! 
of the rotted twigs, is excellent for gardens: ; __ 


and e might learn from that alone, to value — 
what de meet with of the like kind; but 
e ſtronger reaſons : for whenever the „ 
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the making of compoſt cabbage ſtalks, and ** „ 
, are excellent. De. 

broke with a W 
:onftantly uſed! by way of manure. about. 

the fen countries * nd ſaw-duſt is very uſeful 
to the ſame purpoſe; - Malt duſt is another 5 . 
E 
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Bo e is an opportunity "of 


7 " of theſe, they ſhould be miret 
with nould, or me 


e into compoſt with other = 


of | 8 
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3 
of Coil ; for they prelently diſſolve a 


After this general bs the cba 


that the hardeſt require moſt enn and b 


clay, but it will go off with the weather 

we are happy that nature has, by eee 

1 3 rendered the marle of d | 
i 


| fiſtetice, and it differs as much in purity or ix. 
tures of ſhells. We have ſome marle of as pelfect 


r ad give itnchedine 
nr 4 oral at 


with the 'weatt 
roof of their ef 


nures, ard their manner of operation, the 


: 5 fartner will de the more readily able to under- 


ſtand the peculiar qualities of two kinds, which 


have bern reſerved to the end of theſe bonifides - 


rations for tllat reaſon“ Theſe are tart ahd 


lime. The former is th&richeſt of all natural 


manures, and the latter deſerves che Wa 
mg among the artificial, 


-MARLE is of- many kinds, enen 5 


bf it Which is not Aae for this ſerbice. 
Some Marles are as hard as ſtone, others as 
ſoft as fullers- earth; but theſe extreams, and 4 
the degrees between theſe, have their 


and it is often equal in one and the other , only 


muſt lie longeſt on the ground: arles 
alſo have a, toughneſs of the nature of that 0 


ited to all the poſſible variety 96 
Thecolours of marle are as various as its - I 


7 


even texture as fullers- earth; and ſome which 


* is ſo full of thells, that the whole appears as if 
* eompoſed of them. It is not the worſe ma- 
nure for mah for we have ſhow before, that 
: Ts ns. "he | 
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it is not known; therefore let 


worth while to try und 


Cad * 


ſhells ibemtelves urg üstlent rot this antes 
There is one quality Which diſtin 


characteriſes "thatle ih Rat TG vef korn is ap- 
pears. | This is its falling to pieces Hef 5 


into wa, "By this'the firmer aleways ee 


try it; and this way lie Thbuld” tf 


common Josiug earth that chance: 
His way, or that he efin' find 


by eh 
where the ſurface Happetis to be broken,” T 
certain there is marle in mary places, Ie 


bandmaf look Whetſever he Has opportunities. 


tip. Ob ufleeſtörs ufed märle 
more than we ds; thetic We may ofteſi be 
directed to it by the old pits where they dug ik. 
Thus if we ſee a range of ſhillsW delk in art 


place, we ſhould open tlie eateh in the fame 

— beyond them, and probably we Half nd 

it. A looſe elay is the ffloſt Af Bed above 
de and the next is # god foul 


either of theſe make the hitural furfüke; it f 
it. And the Wa 
boring is very eaſy, becauſe it never need 8 
any depth z for if the male is net" it "the 

forface, it is neter worth digging, © + 
All foils: may be impro 


ſaid, clay will not be gs it, 3 
farmers RO 12 it be R 1 But 
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may happen chat marle may bs among the ſub= 
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4; Were 
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dhe poor ſandy ones melt oF at This bee 
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which, we erpect dhe crop./, _. 1 
If the ſoil be loamy, the pureſt ny Auel | 


/ i 


leak bv 280 


clayey; as well as other ſoils, may be improved 


by: it, only chuſing a right kind. 
When a ſandy ſoil is to be improved, 


* 
2 Id 
2 


binds and ſtrength 


one of the fine tender fatty marles ſhould be 
laid upon ſuch a ſoil as this, it would all be 


waſhed into the ground, Aitbont, e the 


marleg are to be uſed, and the fertility 
give is ; ſurpriſing. 


and pure for them. m7y 
For loamy ſoils, which a are ** tough ; as 4 25. 


ground. * 5 F {7 


When a piece of 5 with a rich els. = 
earth.for the ſoil, has been exhauſted by fre- 
quent crops, marle i is an excellent reſtorative ; 
and any kind may be uſed on theſe ſoils. Graſs. 
e from 


ground will receive as much advanta 
. as that which is in tillage; and eſpe- 
Abe it is of this mellow ſoil. Though 


— 


r marle is the propereſt kind, for ge 4 
ens the ſoil, at the ſame 
time that it gives it richneſs, and fertility... I 


The more ſandy the loam, 
1s, the tougher, by ſome little, ps ſhould 
be the marle; but in thoſe which ineline ra- 
ther to the heavy, no marle n be too, . i 


ſemdle the — the beſt kind is the ſhellyß 
marle; or where that cannot be had, the 
ſtony marle firſt broke well to pieces. The 
advantage of this is not ſeen till the ſecond or 
third year, but it continues, a dee time in the. 


any 


bas this ſort of, oi 

kind muſt be uſed; ; becauſe PO it lies 
lumps, . it will. do more harm than 
the ground: but the fine fatty Maries, la 

in autumn, waſh entirely into the gr 
and the graſs obtains a a new | 


. * 


c retails Many. rea- e nb; 


vi £ 


„ ſoil 9 there muſt be a care 
kind, n 


ES 9 5 je — 


: anſwer upon ſuch ſoils a at * 1 1 
SGravelly or ſtony ſoils r require the JeaVy 
5 "Theſe, remain in 


5 them many yt 
= Ka Gy 92 * 
f This. one or r othexof the natural. marles. are 

BB fuitedtothei improvement nt of all ſoils; only ; 
1 Tight choice is eſſentill. 
„ The quantity of marle i is ; tobe. much 


3 | effect i 
1235 a 2 * m 
"4 4 CS ge 


1 ried this — far. From ſeventy to ninety load, 
in general, may be allowed to an acrez 
this may very well be allowed, as it laſts a 

* great while in the ground, and comes generally 

5 for digging. In Ks leaſt favourable lands, the 

effect will laſt: ten years, in ſome five . and 

twenty. The harder the marle is, the earlier 
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N than of any other manure: but ſome have car- 
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1 be Hid on che N and the the rk: 
R maſt be take to break it 
tharles may be dy jo Ol: 1s C 
ure dropped from the Salt; de | thoſe whit . 
ere hardeſt ſnobid be dropped" in heaps, afl 
after 4 little title brokk with Mallets; and then 
after tying a lee Torger, they mh be ſplezd 
upon the —.— When à tharls" dees not 
Prrak lo 462817 a6 & oilght in che Alr; It muſt 
d erigkled at hives in the leap with 9 K 
Thoſe which cannot be uſed in the commeén 
way} beecgufe of Meir" Hardnefd, cafily ealeine 
H X r extent ds of | 


l BOD een 


nure. 


What is Haid Rert of fffatle holds equally 


true of tha: bf which we Have in Etiglann 
any kinds Gets in Härdfiefs, all related te 
the marles, and the ſofteſt not to be diftin- 
guiſhed from the ſoft white bilrtts: Theſe, 
may be laid upoh the ground in "their 1 earl” 
form, and ſpread from the cart; 
 reqbite either $0 be expoſe t6 
broke or burnt into lime td be fit for ule. 
When the marle is ſpread upori che round, 
the ſooner it is plowed in the better; In wa. 
ounds, it ſhould'be: ſpread all of 4 thick neſ, 
- but in thoſe which lie on 4 defeent, a great 
deal more ſhould be laid on the upper part than 
on the lower; becauſe rains Will waſh down a 
reat deal of it before it isthorought Hly blended 
b he fell. N ith theſe Ines, 3 the ferne 
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: 1 18 natural Katy. AF a MAN = 
in water, in the manner of Figs | 2 
| that will moulder ay 


irofts. ee i 


years. Ide Ar 


0 „Chalk laid,on. cy, and - 
ched at ti times Wi | 


* one of the fineſt ſoils in the world, and 
will keep this condition thirty 940 4 forty years. 
Chalk always takes the gr ect upon 

lands, where there ig n 0 4; it naturally i WM 
the ade Therefore che armers have a rule, 


86 


be ve y-poor, and the farmer defirous of a gi 
chalk, and the effect will be 4 3 


there requires more care in laying 


_ eaſily with the weather; and it muſt 4 


3 ” 
* * 
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% 


' 915 dung with it, büt lar 
he — 1 1 7 52 the cha alone; arg M ev 
the dung alone the ſucceeding year The = | by 
nefit of chalking-all lands, is not 1 laſting as wi 
that of clay; but there is none wherein it will m 
not laſt a great many y ears: The belt ſeaſon ſt 
for digging chalk, is Koo Michaelmas to W th 
Chriſtmas';' and it ſhould lie out all winter to ſu 
- mellow. Then in ſpring it ſhould be broke to W 
pieces, an ſpread. upon the ground. and the ut 
oner it is plowed in the better. "If the land. 
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the firſt ſeaſon, he ſhould allow one load 8 
of well rotted dung to every four load of 


Paſture ground is capable of the lame 
vantage from chalk, as that in till ge, 


muſt be of the melloweſt ſort, that will bis e. 
mixed with pond mud and rotten dung. One 
load of each of theſe, to five of the chalk; will 
anſwer very well, 0 ig effect" will be ex- 

er N 2 0 | if | Lt erg a” © 
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| lands, a 4 


the ſea, and ha\ 
none is better A lie *Kiln is eaſily made, 
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3 
IM 


d che 10 + it gi is Ei 
even to the moſt barren. Lime may be m 
by burning any thing g dug out of the carth, that 


will ferment with 5 Chalk and the "bard 


marles will make lime; but the beſt is that from 1 


ſtone. | We give the name of lime-ſtone 


- thoſe kinds; which are fit to make it, that is to „ 
ſuch as will ferment with acids; and this is fo. 
ready a method, that the farmer may always N 
ule it eaſily to find whether he has or has nt 
lime-ſtone upon the B. of Let him by oe 4 i” 


, by » lime; and no . Lu 5 
alſo be made 'of ſhells, by thoſe who live near 
the advantage of them, and 


and any Fuel * | will ſerve to burn it; therefore 
it will almbſt always be worth: the farmer's 
while to bury ſome for his own uſe. . The fuel 
and the lime ſtone, or chalk, are to be laid in 
beds one over, another; and in general, one 
hilndred of faggots will burn forty buſhels of 
chalk. Ten buſhels of coals Will be about 
equal to the 1 hundred of faggots; and furze 
buſhes or dr. 


Lime-ſtone requires more, burning than chalk, 


and tis worth the fuel, becauſe when, burnt, i 3 
i better and goes farther. Chalk, loſes: - NEAT. 
one e * its welght in burning ; ; by 
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ſtone does not loſe. ſo much i in weig ht pr _ 
tionably as it b in Virtlie. 1 


; "The 1 ſoil 5 Which may be moſt improved by T 
"ofe. which arc light and dry: but - 
x due caution, it may be uſed on others, 


lime, are 


Ston Soy og and particularly lime- ſtone ce 
Rex vaſtly improved by lime, made of the 
me ſtone. This 1s contrary to the nature of 


\ which never does well on 1 


CY 3 but we are to account for the effe 
of fire in the burning. Many of our heaths 
lone, be brought to the condition of good 
15 the uſe of Rang manure alone; and 
AY ooner, if other 1 MEU 
wer properly. emp! Wha with it. 
Lime. ſhould be laid upon the ground,” 


PEN? 


Paik the kiln; and the ſooner. it 18 there 


plowed in the better, ' Theyquaptity ſhou 
&.a hun red and fifty buſhels to an ACTre,. if 


the lime be uſed alone; but an abatement may 


be made in this quantity, in proportion to the 
other ingredients uſed with it. The common 
Way is to lay it in heaps on the land, Lag CO- 


| vering it with ſome mould, to let it he there 


till it is thoropghlz flac d; but this 
double troyble, Ind th he 1 hy 5 t nh 
adyantage, nor has it ſo regul arl 92 
eaps muſt be broken and ſpread: \ EM: 
and the corn always riſes in rank arg 00 the 


[wy where thoſe heaps 1 to tak Shy 
Fo 9 fiel 


pe ſooner than in the reſt o 
the eme be en 0 over a piece © of gro 


— , DO; +” we be 05 a a0 


! ² A cares a. nt nt 


WI Abet 
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ls 


| lime from diſtant places, but it loſes in car- | 
riage : and never is ſo good as when Hot from 


chalk is beſt : on gr 


as will yery well cover it.” Thus let it lie t 


WS. "ION r Dain BHS. other IR 


10 rcare or FOR ay it will a 


without * any oth 


as it lies, and waſh'into the ground; and there 
will be a very plentiful crop froin that land, 


though before it was barren.” Some purchi 


the kiln, Therefore, as burning itisfo ara 
ſhould do it for themſelves. According to 
the nature of the ſoil, one or other of the Ends 


of lime before mentioned ſhould be uſed, but 


always freſh. If the ſoil be a light,” and not 
very, poor one, the beſt of all lime is that made 
by burning very ſoft chalk, or ſomè of the 
marles: in barren land of the nature of that 
upon our heaths, the lime made of common : 

ravelly ground, that lime 
which is. made of the hardeſt limeſtone; and 
for ſtoney land, that has rough fragments o 


ſtone, not pebbles; the beſt of Fall! is that made 


| from the common and leaft hard limeſtone. - 


Although the lime may be uſed for any of 


_ theſe grounds alone, it will ſucceed better ore | 
the greater part of them, if other-ini noredients. 
are mixed with it. If the foil be gra 


169 : 
* x 43 | 
"is © | HT» ©: * 


poor, the beſt way of giving! 


dition of river mud, and the moſt adviſcable 7 


way of uſing it is this: throw the lime hot 


from the kiln upon the land, and ſcattet over 


it as much rich river mud that has lain fo dryſ'* : 


ain and Wen 2 it . into "the" | 


TOES” 
A 1 


c 5 : 32 


PTY 


17 the foil be hot, ſandy, and. very dry, they 


7 7255 no mixture ſo proper for the lime az 
wing of this gs the common way, be. 
cauſe. it dries * upon the ground, 


loſing its . 15 reat part, m_ being alſo 


unmanageab Iker the dung 3s this 


uſe, mould 705 chat of cows fed in the ard, 

and it ſhould be thrown together, once in 

three or four days, as it is <5 upon a bed of 
would, and coyered with more mould as it | 


lies, from time to time Arie and mixing it 


together with. a three pronged fork. This 
makes an excellent, rich, Jo yet cool dreſ- 
fing, proper to be mixed with the lime, and 


to allay the natural heat of the ſoil at the ſame 
time hat it enriches it. This will help the 
= of the lime, and alſo continue its ef- 


* very 1 foils, Is well rotted horſe 


ew. lime upon thoſe grounds, that they have 


| huro-baited, but this is not a right prac- 


tice, for the lime. 1 is not a judicious choice for 


* 


fired in giving. an immediate fertility. The 
dung g with lime, gives it a 


though it enriches 
out Jooner : lime b will keep the land in 


There is an inconvenience in the 


dung tnay be mixed with the lime, and will in 
the ſame give a laſting fertility: ſome | 


, the land in heart afterwards, and the 
N burn-baiting: itſelf anſwers all that.can be de- | 


mining of cow 
5 latiog og fel, \harſe dung, on the contrary, 
the 2 at firft, wears it 


heart 
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| healt five years. 
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ſuch a one will rhake- fiſty 


in ce 


it is ſhallow; there ſhould be leſs; amd inſtead 


0 Pr 
Lime with horſe- dung will 
give greater crops, | but the efficacy Will be 


worn out in four years; and lime” with cow 
dung, in the mantier here directed, will retain 


its virtue in the land very well ſeven years. 23 
A lime kiln, fot: the farmer's private uſe, 
may be built for about fifty ſhillings, and 

quarters a week.” 

The and expence of fuel are little 

of the richneſs of the manure it 

aghanſs _ the materials of one kind or | 


pot. lin I 1s : 1 
"The rubbiſh- of 25 Klos, which 0 lime 
burners. call lime aſhes, is a manure for cold 

ey: ſoils. 11 conſiſts of final: ments of 


ſtone refuſe of the faggot wood,” or other fuel, 


aſhes, and a little of the waſte lime. There 
wilt always be a quantity of this about the 


kilns; and experience ſhews, that it ſucceeds: 
very well as a manure on thoſe ſoils. It muſt. 


be laid on thick; and though lime would not 
do well on thoſe places alone, where there is 
ſo much toughneſs in the ſoil; yet if a ſmall 
mixture of it, more than is naturally found in 
the rubbiſh, be allowed on this occaſion, it 

will anſwer the better. Where the coat af. 
mould is deep, be it of whatever 77 4 7555 is 

| for. lime, the quantity ſhould be large 
ce lab on; but ont the hes hand, where 


of png its advantage td laſt five; years, it 
A %% ſhould 
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1 be repeated at the end of three; and if 
each time a quantity of pond mud alone, or of 
mud and cow-dung, or the cow dunghill before 
directed be uſed with the lime, the ond, A | 
be i in a continual ſtate of. i improvement. 

When the foil is very; ſhallow in pa are 
| grounds, lime: ſprinkled upon the ſurface is an 
excellent improvement. It will make the 

graſs excellent for two, three, or. years; 
and at the end of that time, the land will be: 
in a very good condition to be brought into til- 


lage. The pooreſt graſs ground wal be made 


extremely rich Wind fertile, by a mixture of 
lime, cow-dung, and pond mud: and like the 
other, when it has ſpent the beſt virtue of 
theſe ingredients in graſs, it will be fit for 
_ plowing: up to advantage 3 becauſe; by that 
time, e remaining virtue of them is got to 
that Los WICH, ths HOOP Oy 7. to e 
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4 7h 4 1 ws of waters Cl different hind, 
7 FE : are not about to acquaint the hab. 
VVbandman with the virtues of mineral 
waters or medicinal ſprings 3 but it may be 
proper for him to examine carefully the effects 
of common water on his cattle, and in the 
other occalians of his family. Of late time, 
much Bas been e on the effect of 
h fr common 


w Fy 8 * T7, 5 4 


common water, which It "3 highly acct 

him ko Know. HO poet WER; FA." 

ers made the diltinction | rit between 

| hard and ſoft wall” by which we, under and 
thoſe" drawn from 153 well, or omen. im 
mediately at the ſpring, under the name. of - 

hard; and river, af d pond water, by Toh, . The 


= 2 4 j 


there grew early an, o inion, that hard 5 
water Go fit ay a, 2 75 pur les. 1 

Both have their u es, and al that] 1s: needful 
is to CO for which, ſervice each i is moſt, 
ſuited! * ell-water Tthould f never be given tio 
horſes, unleſs 1 it has ſtood five or fix bours frſt, . 
in the Tui and air to ſoften... Thoſe, who have: 
the care of the fine and more delicate kind of, 
horſes, ſoon found this, and it ught to be 
known to all others: for though the more 
tenderly horſes are kept, the more they Will 
ſuffer by this, yet it is hurtful to all. The ten- 
derer all cattle are, the more hurtful pump or 
ſpring water will be to them; and the hatter 
they are, the moſt cautiouſly it ſhould be ac 
to them. For as it is much colder thar 
other water, it will | be hurtful 1 that AS; well 

as by its hardneſs. * nee 
„ 1 always been ſuppo fed, "that ſolt water 
was beſt ſuited to extract | thi virtues of plants; 
and, therefore, it has been recommen led Toe.” 
dying and for ks but experiments bare 
ſhewn us, that our fathers ell in into great miſ- 
takes, and that "EY the contrary is true in fact. 
A a * The | 
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The hard waters in general anſwer bettet for 
dying, than the ſoft, as any one ma 
rience by extracting a tincture from the com- 
mon dying ingredients with one, and then 
with the other. Dr. Rutty, who has lately 

diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an excellent 6-45: 
upon the mineral waters, . that he found 
upon experience, the hard water of Dublin 


dreu ſtronger tincture from many of thoſe in- 
gredients, when uſed alone, than the pipe | 


Water would with the help of alum. 


The farmer is not to ſuppoſe bimſelf unton- | 


_ cerned in this. Not to mention what concern 
he may have in dying for his own uſe, or mak- 


ing trials of thoſe herbs we have named, as 
being ſerviceable for that purpoſe, the ex- 


tending the rule to brewing is very eaſy; and 


expe- 


- 


experience confirms' what we might ſo proba- 


bly gueſs from reaſon. It is found, that well, 
water will make more beer from the ama A 


Pn a of malt, and of the ſame ſtrength 
an ſuch as comes from ponds or rivers. 


Indeed the beer, for very. delicate conflitu- 


tions, is not altogether ſo wholeſome ;. for it 
has been obſerved,” that malt liquor; brewed 


with very hard waters, has occaſioned diſor- 
5 ders in the ſtomach and bowels, which no- 


thin would remove till that drink was altered. 


The uſe of water, a little tinctured with 
common falt, is another conſideration of im- 


portance. The people of Liverpool brew with 


2 ſuch, and they fird that! it N as much beer 


of 


the common loft waters will — — 
This inet ſea water, but the hard water of a 
ſpring, in which oath is a very. debt deere 
of brine. © 01 (EEO 111 fire = TOTS 

Mr. Lifle. ery * water a lictle fle 

ſerves alſo better than freſh for waſhing of 
ſheep, and that ſwimming them many times 
through ſaltiſh water anſwers the: purpaſe of: 
preparing them for ſheering better _ teen 
troubleſome and hurtful method, by ſcrubbing 
them in a brook or river. It is not eve 2 
where the huſbandman has the advarit 
water tinctured in this manner; but when His 
is ſo r let him know its value. 1 
other places, perhaps,” the addition of a final: 

quantity of ea ſalt may anſwer the POR 
this is at leaſt very well worth trial. 

The differences in the qualities of unter 
riſe from the ingredients they contain, and the 
uſes of the ſeveral kinds being known; it is nt 
difficult to imitate them. The chemiſts have 
A od which each contains, and the prin- 
cipal ingredients are falt and acid: now theſe 

may be eaſily added to well water, at the plea - 
ſure of the farmer; and he may give thoſe: 
qualities to his own, 'which he had envied in 
his neighbours. Salt may very naturally be 
ſuppoſed aſſiſtant in — for it will occa-- | 
fon water to take a better tincture from m 


things than it would without. Thoſe, who un- 
derſtand the making of coffee, always put a 
A4 : little 


5 


nile ſalt ROO. water, 13:7 * perhaps, FRY 
famous quality of the Thames water, in mak. 


ing porter. may be owing to ſome ſmall de- 
gree: of ſaltneſs, which it has from the tides; 


and which, — not enough to be per- 


ceived: by the palate, _ een oy par 
in Web 10+. 0 £14 2 £34 +45 i . 
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 poſe-the;advantage of che T. . 


unt it may be this ur 


is worth while, to try. : Thoſe Hae: 
: Failed, mhcchornhbharway amptec er 
places, and for the future, this ſhould be one 


ba cautions The attempt is of gr eat im- 
„ for it would be a certain fortune to \. 


ANY: who could do itz — this, with 8 


have not been aſcertained till very | 


lately, M, Boyle Knew. date was ſea (alt i in 


ny of, them, $i! 


bo being .cryſtallized' from them, or < wk in its * 
proved ſo farupon- . 

n iry, that he found the proper cryſtals 

of ſea ſalt might be produced from many of | 


form. Dr. Short im 


them, Oo agthr nn er an al 
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7 2 — 


x! 
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5 all which enables the eren ok = | 
ke it preferably to thoſe 0 aue places; 


may de extremely beneficial i in. amok x7 


The ingredients f in — 1 — . 


A 0 ed to ann a * 
. bare hed — inty neee 
8 the cauſes of thei „ 2: e , 

1 : Fot many of the common uſes of life te 

5 pureſt water that dan ba hadisithe beft; and 1 
F genen _ ih eG 4 

3 | ſprings, * | On pe e Bills. 22 e- ; 


water; and there are others . „ 


of —— hen a quart of i it is evaporated; 
hire, is till purer, for it leaves n 


* 


tea kettle 2 for the, purer the water ian 
5 e a DO 


The water of Malvern: hills, in Wo * = * : } f 
hind. Pr. Rutty found the water of Mary — 
twice, this- quantity: gol ther Ian ; 


Gn . r. gi 


s ; —— 
8 . "I 4 F, , 
4 * "= | « . j ” 


& 4.7 8 = 
3 2 


Ge wm fn Helge in dhe . 
lün, yielded no leſs than two hi Dy. 
y eight grains of ſediment from 9 , 
IL wil be no wonder char vaſt: Ae. 
rences are found in the quali 3 
when there is this variation, not ooly: its che 
nature, but the quantity alfo of their ſolid con- 
tents; but by the plain rule we have given, the 
farmer may judge very eaſily which are fitteſt 
for bis ſervice. There are alſo other cer- 
tain methods; pure water will readily mix 
With ſoap, and it is the intereſt of the houſe- 
wife to uſe ſuch in 'wathingy for a third part 
leſs of ſoap will anſwer: the purpoſes of waſh- 
ing with this water, than is required with ſuch 
as is harder. Hard waters curdle with milk, 
for they contain ſome quantity ef an acid, but 
ſoft: waters mix with it equally end readily. 5 
There are ſpring waters, which, being pure, 
mi with ſoap: without eutdling; and With 
milk as readily as the ſoſteſt df the otherey 
and theſe are very valuable, tkey are ſuch as 
riſe from very high Soca and my are 2 

moſt valuable poſſeſſion 

The puraſt-and. ligheeſt, wire . the 

beft bread, the hard waters not ſuffering the 
is to ferment in a proper manner; and 
the beſt baker can make bot por bread in 
thoſe places, where there are no other than 
ſuch water. In fine, it is evident, that the 
wboleſomeſt waters are thoſe which riſe in 
>. ry 
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h wow toy ( 


laces ſuppliec — 5 that in 1 | of — 
onger lived, and throughout their lives ace 
naturally mote healthy than thoſe of | 
places; and. on the. contrary,. the inhabitants 
of countries where no good water is to be tad, 
are unhealthy. in the fame! degree. „ 
Thoſe, who live where there is ooly very 
hard water to be had; ſhould take the-precau- 
kon of letting it ſtand expoſed to the air ſome 
time before it is uſed, and in general here h 
family depend upon well or pump water, they 
| ould never be without a large ciſterh ner 
the place, into which the water ſhould” be 
drawn, and in which it ſhould remain t] 
days before it is uſed. Indeed one eiſtern, 
ons rh advantageous, is not enough for this 
Kats Ty Thoſe who ſtudy the good condi- 
tion of their: bread, beer, and other th 
and. have a due regard to their own healths and 
lives, ſhould, in caſes where they are only fup- 
plied with hard water from — have two 
ciſterns near the well, that the water in ane off 
them may have its time of ſtanding en poſod to 
| the air to ſoften, while eres is in uſe; and 
it ſhould be a ſacred rule never to meddle with 
„ the one, till the other were exhauſted: for 
4 though one or two days will ſuffice to render 
3 well water, according to its degree of hardneſs, 
| fit for the uſes of a family, yet longer fland- 
| bels. will ROI render it 1 Were 9 
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Theſe ciſterns ſhould be of . 


means of any thing meralline, #1 
be always kept op 


ep but the günter the' briaith;"'the 


97 8 


74 


hen once named to the 
as . te will find ſo much more health 
and comfort in his family, when they are duly 


lead, 'becauſe' that metal is im its nature poi. 
 fonous, and any thing acid will! in ove de- 
4 = difſolve it, and extrac that 185 * Now 

in many of our ſpring waters, t 
7 derable*portion of zeid, as Way wor I 
_ various: 


cent, and ig Wee on all theſe” cc 
3 ſions. 15 4 Bron b Ke bs on . 7 5 C fs 

The ciſterns muſt be 
the inten intent of letting the 
fo 
volatile acidity; and the ſun and air are the 

agents by which this is to be done: if the 
ciſterns were to be kept cloſe covered, the 


water in to them, is the 


Water might very near ns well remain in the 


3 welt; 19775 905 Ee cry got 

Ext thesfarmer/underfitind this: pro ts 
There hn in all the earth an acid vapour or 11. 
quor, called by authors the vagne acid, and 
the mineral acid. This is in all hard waters, 


they ſhould 
They ſhould not be 


The reaſons for all theſe particular eau 


N regarded, that it is worth his vrhile to obſerve . 
every particular. The ciſterns'miſt not be of 


A | 


5 experiments; ;- and there is [oy . Lid 1 
ho great may be the danger: None is inno 


kept always open; for 


it by an evaporation of ſome of its 


and it is what in a great meaſure gives them 


„ 


(63630 - 
this quality, which we call hardneſs, * 
n mute and it is this cl = — 


from the ſame: cauſe" in wha on many. 1 55 
other kinds of trials, and this acidity is tobe © 


8 dne weer no Mi, Fri well, as by l the - 


the reſt is fwectened by th Gion f tis 1 2 


in which it is s kept, ſhould be b ; 


ſhallow. -| The air cannot affect the bores 
deep water, at leaſt not in any degree; thefe« 
fore if the water be primo der dg een | = 
it may as well be in the bottom oſ che well. 
Whatever the free air ſhould affect, * „„ 
dl 10 it. wich the- - hls 3 
ſurface 3 n — _ 
* tie dener the water wilt be fofiened b ad wer, —_— 
r | dered fit for the uſes of a family. 8 © 
, BB ofthis kind requires more, and u leſs time - 
> 


A 
- 


to bring it to-a condition fit for uſe; but the 5 
I operation may be rendered much ſhorter, by 1 Y | 
ſpreading the ſurface. For this reaſon, whe - 
78 there is but one ciſtern, that ſhould be wade . ] 
. with the more care, according to this rule; 1 

the time required for ſoftening the water being | 3 
gradually leſs: 1 in propor „ 28 the ſur face ; 
1s: . wn which it is ene . 5 
irt un, ̃ opt; r 
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Beide the ſaline or acid: matter. which 


1 — the water, or is nentralized- 
tho air in 


water a ſtoney. of calcareous, matter, which 
links to the bettom or ſticks: to the ſides of 


eiſterns. This is the: ſame. _ 


ceruſt we ſee on the bottoms and fidrs of 


kettles; and the water is always better in 2 | 


portion, as more of this is ſeparated from it. 
Aether method. apd a much more ſpeedy 


= of wood #{bes or an alkaline ſalt. Peo- 
ple without the aſſiſtance of chymiſtry or ana- 
found this, out; neceſſity, the mother of 
invention, | out many ways, till at 
length the ri cht was: found. In the Eaſt, they 


throw. * earth into hard 


waters: this is the true — of early time, 
and is a native alkaline falt: in many other 
countries, they burn green wood to aſhes, and 


water. The aſhes - a ſalt in all re- 
— & and they an{reet the 8 
Theis are rad ways: but: how: are very 


indelicate ones; they ſhew the truth, how 
ever, of that principle, that there is an ac- 

idity in all — waters, and that their hard 

neſs is in 1 meaſure owing to it; for 

ſhes act only as alkalines, and 

any take r no * on the waters otherwiſe than 


theſe ſalts 


by 


„there is alſo in all hard 


one, of ſoftening bard waters, is by the addi. | 


0 
< 

a 
1 
1 

7 

f 
= 
{ 


_ tyang thoſe aſhes in a bag, put them into, the 
ſpects, the ſame with ſalt of tartar. or other 


* 


rr 


F 
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by d &ſtroping the acid which made mem ulm 


a Old Teſtament, were, perhaps, no other than 
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before they are fit for many uſes. in. the fa- 
ſerve better in their or 


e N * 
#4 \ # 
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for uſe, ; 8 


The means the Prophet uſed, recorded in the, 


ſuch as theſe ; and there need. not be ee 
a greater miracle than informing men of .2 
thing unknown before, by which the bad qua-. 
lities of the water might be mended. We 
are told he put {alt into a new cruſe and ca 
it into the water, by which means it was. cured 
of its bad qua ality y.. His actions Were the 
dictates of the Almi ghty,. who at his pleaſure 
could uſe the means or command the end © 
without them; but the mention of falt ſeems 
10 imply, that this was done by directing the 
oper natural method, the falt of thoſe's times 
$544 in a great meaſure that natron before 
mentioned, and which is produced n 
to this al in that c 


0 H Al P. XIII. RY 5 
&x the 4 2 uſes of bard and of waters, . 935 


' LTHOUGH the hard waters. require. to 
be ſoftened by the air or other means 


mily, yet there are ſome for which they. Will 
zginal. ſtate. Thus in re- 
gard to cookery, if meat be boiled in hard 
We it Lil fog ill ad ute! worlhs 8 N 
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ar prove” by 6 for it and ves 4 
er fleſh, which is the thing defied, 


erence of ſoft water, in taking out the dirt; 
but ſpring wate in its hard Fog is beft for 
giving 1 innen a firmneſs afterwards. Thus 


Ways thrown into freſh-drawn' well- water, for 


the fame reaſon ; and there is no other Way. of 
- giving them their true condition? | 
- 3 a1 improper as this hard water is for meat, 
it agrees with the more delicate garden ſtuff, as 


4 


well as with fiſh: peaſe, french beans, . and 


| boiled in it. A great deal of 
3 wen in the fame manner to thoſe pickles, 
e making of which water is employed; 


dad in which greenneſs is conſidered as a i 
beauty. Spring water hard, and as firſt drawn, 
will preſerve. that natural green in the things 


to be pickled, which is loſt by the uſe of ſoft 


Water, and which is afterwards r re ſtored by the | 


moſt pernicious ingredients. 
In ſeveral of the arts and manufactures, che 
Se of water is a — of * conſequence, 
though ſcarce at all regarded. The m. 


fame manner, hard water ſhould be alw 


. in _ of mortar for buildings. ; 


I he 


. 


For waſhing, there is no doubt e . E 
yl 


A new linnens are managed firſt with ſoſt 
witer, but the finiſbing ſtroke, in bleeching, 
Is given with hard. Mullins and cottons, ate 


the like, are never done ſo well as when 
xcellence may 


ers of 
ſtarch ſucceet better in proportion as the 
- water which they uſe is Badr and in the : 


a bo EET SAS 2: 


_— 


II . at . 


the making of plaiſter of Paris, ſpring wat 
ſhould iD 1 be uſed for che Fa, I Ne 


and the harder the water is, the better it will 
ſucceed. Soft water is not capable of giving 


the due hardneſs to this, nor the oper r= 
feet AC > p71 TT br BY FE | 
No "Peep ple ner lb he Fs of. 3 
waters 10 well : as the dyers: they do not abſo, - 


lutely prefer one or the other kind, but uſe. 


both. There are certain colours Which acids 


| brighten, ſuch as reds of all kinds; and in the 


Fil theſe, they always uſe hard \ water ; 4 there 
are others WHICH ROI render muddy „uch as 
11 


TTY 1 = 9 
The „. is 05 frequently . wax 3 


antients were in the ſecret; and this was one 
cauſe of the 5 of their . ; ” 


"The water of 925 4 for rings ; wil 1 5 at | 
ſometimes of the year harder, and at others 
ſofter ; but this is generally i in proportion to 


their purity. In ſpring they are ſofter, becauſe 05 


of the winter s rains; ond. in autumn they are 


- 
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hardeſt. f all, Rn of the ſummer's pre- 


ceding drou! ghth. This will teach the farmer, 


Who is obliged to uſe hard water in the com- 


mon occaſions of life, at what time it is beſt, 


and at what time worſt : he will, therefore, i 


know when he muſt uſe the moſt care in ex- 


© . poſing it to the ſun and air to ſoften it; and 7 
| when leſs will be ſufficient | 


There. is another accident of 0 atom. 


which alſo. conduces to make hard water ſtil! 
hirder; this is ſevere and long continued froſt, 


We do' not ſo well underftand the nature of 


this; but the fact is certain. The farmer, 


therefore, will know that in autumn and in the 


depth of winter, his pump water needs moſt 
expoſing, in order to foften it; and that in 
ſpring, it may be uſed with ſomewhat leſs] pre- 
caution. Experiments ſhew, that hard waters 


keep better than ſoft; and this ſeems owing 


to the acid they contain: for it has been proved 


by the experiments of the ingenious Dr. Ad- 


dington, that a feu drops of an acid ſpirit vill 
make water keepa great while longer than it 


would otherwiſe. . 


The particular experiments in the preced- 


ing account of water we owe to Dr. Ru 


who has prefixed to his excellent treatiſe of c 
wineral waters, the beſt account yet given by 


author of the nature and contents of thoſe 


called ſimple. We hall be happy if our di- 
rections founded on what we have ſeen and 
on What tat careful KONG, has rink, may 
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give the farmer a full knowledge ge of the | na⸗ 
ture of water, and its choice and uſes, ſo far as 
It concerns (hs ſtock ind Oy ban, 


c HAP. XXX. 
| Of te farmers fuck” 


AVIN G gone through the culture of 1 
II {everal neceſſary crops, we are to enter 
| upon "another article of the huſbandman's care, : 
nearly as important as the firſt. This is his 
ſtock of cattle, part of which are neceſſary for 
his ſervice in the ſeveral parts of the work, and- 
rt for breeding, for ſale, and for their pro- 
ducts. Under this head of ſtock, are com- 
prehended the Hozsz and Cow kinds, SuEE FT 
and Hods: poultry and Bees may be conſi- 
dered alſo under the fame diviſion; but the 
care of theſe devolves rather upon the houſe · 
wife than the huſbandman, and their value i is 
trifling in compariſon of the others. 
As the farmer muſt have all the four great f 
kinds, we ſhall direct him in the choice of 
them; and as it his buſineſs to keep them in 
| health, we ſhall add to the general articles of 


their fond, the beſt pans for their ſeveral 


diſorders: not ſuch as fancy has ſuggeſted to 
ſpeculative writers, but what ah has g 


confirmed, , 3 eek 
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7 OLUMES his fees. waives. of the 


breed and care of horſes for the turff or 
manage ; but with theſe the farmer has no 


concern. His are to be the drudges of his ſe- 
veral employments; 3 and a very plain one ma 
ſerve for his riding. In the conſideration of 
horſes, the number muſt firſt be fixed upon, 


and there will be then very ſmall care requi- 
in regard to the ſervice: the plow and cart 


feparate horſes for them. The only requiſite 


in the plow horſe is ſtrength; and to keep him 
in health upon cheap food is the great con- 


cern. The cart RO muſt be ſtrong. alfo, 
and they ſhould be nearly of the ſame ſize. 


Therefore a midling ſize is always beſt, as it is 


the eaſieſt matched. The plow and cart horſes 


ſhould always be geldings, if of the male ſex, 
for ſtone-horſes have too much ſpirit; and all 
fiery horſes exhauſt and tire theinſelves. The 
right horſe for the farmer's drudgery, is one 


t is ſtrong lim limb'd, big bodied and healthy ; 


but naturally flow and dall. * he df er will 
make him work. Mares are as ſerviceable as 
| horſes; and when the farmer has paſture 


ground enough for them to run in, he ſhould 
buy moſt * this _ becauſe the foals they 


. ST bring 


are the vs great uſes, and tis but to have 


ME 
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bring bim will be an article g 51 profit. 


bi not have bim meddle with the 38 ba | 5 


ticles of breeding, but without employing t og 

much, of his aftention, upon this matter, his 

- draught mares Will from time to time bring 

him foals for his future ſock, or for a prot: 
table ſale. 

1 poſi ble, Jet him keep it his hg pe to 


one ſort of ſervice, never changing, them- from | 


one kind of work to another. One pace. is 
5 FOE for the plow horſe, another for t ne fart, 
| Horſe, and a different 5 1 

both for the ſaddle. They will pert 
if each ſet be kept conſtantly to. one of. LF 
ſervices : they get. into 2 right wa way, of g going | 


long practice; and when taken gut of that = 


ſervice, they are. awkward at the new, and 
long in getting well i into the old p pace ag ain. In 
bh purchaſe of mares, when any ftrels is laid 
upon their breeding, ſome; regard ſhould. be 
pak to their ſhape; the foals vl ſell the bet 
ter. The mare ſhould have a large body and 
good forehand, the reſt is not material. Theſe 
creatures will work the greateſt part of their 
time, with very little difference ft For others; 
and when there is plenty of paſt arge. the 
foals may run cheap till they are fixe or ſix years 
old, at Uhich time they will bring money. 
＋ hey may be ſold ſooner, but tis much bet- 
ter when they are at this age, and their work 
for the laſt year or two wil fully pay for their - 
n The farmer 8 ſaddle horſe will be no 


Bb 2 expencs 
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 Expence to him, for he need not uy one 1 4 
large price, and beſide carrying his maſter, he 
will do many little ſervices. ' There is always 
abundance of theſe odd articles which' belong 
to carriage, rather than draught of any kind; 
and whether the farmer wanted a horſe. for the 
ſaddle or not, he ſhould never be without one 
for theſe ſervices. This horſe ſhould not be ſo 
clumſey as the others, he ſhould be choſen with 
a thin head, full eyes, ſtrong joints, and ſound 
tough hoofs, with ſhort ſtrait poſterns, and a 
 rifing chine. He ſhould not be ſo del as BR. 
p labouring horſes, nor too ſpirited. x 
I he care of all theſe horſes” will be com -· 
: priſed in a few articles: they muſt have ſuf- 
Hcient meat, and be laid clean. Their ſhoes 
muſt be kept in order, and care taken that 1 no. 
part of the harneſs res: them! in their work, 
and then all will go eaſy. If they were in 
good health When be bt, they will be pre- 
ſerved ſo, many years by this Akin method; 
for the farmer's work, thou gk laborious, is 
not fuch as ſtrains and its th them. pad 


cn A. P. XXII. 
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HE farmer thould witch the firſt Rok of . 
a a diforder in his horſes, for their dif- 
cles are eaſily remedied, when ſeen in time. 


If any of _ ſeem more re lyggiſh than ordi. 
: | > mary, 
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ſalt, once in a week, and let him have twice 
the rubbing of the others. If this does not re- 
cover him, let him be blooded, and abate 
ſomewhat of his labour for a few days, but do 
not keep him altogether idle. This ſhort 
courſe, if uſed in time, will prevent half the 
omitted, and a diſeaſe ſhews itſelf, the remedy 
muſt be adapted to the fymptoms and appear- 
ances, as well as to the cauſe of the diſorder. 
When horſes are inclined to fall into diſorders, 
bleeding every ſpring and fall is a very proper 
method. If this does not anſwer, purging is 
the next expedient; and theſe together will 
often prevent or carry off the cauſes of diſor- 
ders. The day before a horſe is purged, he 
muſt be kept from labour, and have a good 
quantity of warm ſcalded bran with the water: 
then the next morning, before he has any thing 
to eat, he muſt have the doſe of phyſick; the 
beſt I know is this. Take powder of cream 5 
of tartar, and powder of jalap, of each three - 
quarters of an ounce ; of aloes, a quaiter of 
an ounce, and of powder of ginger, twWo 
ſcruples; mix theſe up with butter into a meſs, 
and break it into two balls; greaſe theſe with 
more butter on the outſide, and give them to 
the horſe, with a quart of warm weak ale. 
This is the proper quantity for a ſtrong horſe; 
the proportions muſt be obſerved in all caſes, 
” B b 4 „ 
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but for thoſe which s are of a weaker habit, les 
will do. When the horſe has taken the * 


{et up an hour and half before he has an 


ny thing 


to eat; then he ſhould have a little — | 
and after this ſome water milk warm. An 


hour after, give him a meſs of ſealded bran, 


and ſoon: after this rĩde him out again. This 


will ſet it very properly to working; and after 
this, give him at times more bran ſcalded, and 


ride 1 out a little. The more bran he takes, 


and the more exerciſe he has, the better * 


phyſick will work, and he ſhould be thus 
managed till it has done as much as is judged 


neceffary; for the ſame doſe may, by this 
More or leſs; by 8 


means, be made to operate, 
this method. The aloes ſhould be of the beſt 


kind: there is a coarſe ſort called h horſe aloes, ; 


but the difference in price, in-a few! doſes, is 


very trifling, and the other is too coarſe even ; 


for horſes. Bleeding and purging, in the p 
per manner, will prevent half the diſea 


horſes: but we ſhall not leave the Crater 4 ata 


loG in ſuch other of their diſeaſes, as he may 


cure without the farrier. When any operation 


is neceſſary, the proper perſon ſhould be called 


in, and care ſhould be taken, that he is ſkilful 
in his bufineſs; for too many undertake the 


cure of theſe creatures who are entirely igno- 
rant. In caſes where medicines may cure 
Rs ON Care * knife or Fang: we _ ven- 

1 bg ture 


de muſt be tid about for a quarter of an bour, 
a little more than a foot pace, and after that 
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The diſorders, to which horſes : are Principal y 
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| | hard, and then going 


: "6 377 * 
ture to to promiſe the farmer that he will be bet⸗ 


ter inſtructed here how to manage the matter 


himſelf than they would know how to do it. 
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ſubject, are the following. W 9 
TRE STAGGERs. This ders itſelf by the LO 


horſe tottering as he goes, ſtaggering, and liſt- 


ting up his limbs weakly and faintly.” When 


he is put up, he toſſes his head about ſtrangelyz; 


his eyes ſwell and run, and at laſt he beats His 
head againſt every thing that is near him. 


This is commonly brought on by violent cold, 


when the horſe is over-heated ſuch as riding 
into Water, putting him 
up without riding after it, or l him hot 

from hard labour into cold's 


As ſoon as the diſeaſe is perceived, eser | 


muſt be blooded largely. This often proves LY | 
cure when the diforder is taken in time. 

the bleeding does not take effect, he liſh! 
have a ſtrong glyſter : mix together three 


pints of hot emetic wine, and a quarter of 4 


pound of ointment of elder: the heat of the 


Vine will melt the ointment into an oil, and 
this is to be thrown up when it is a little cold. 


Let the horſe be at quiet with this courſe,” 
Two hours after the firit glyſter is come away, 
give another made of the ſcoriæ of liver of an- 
timony. Two ounces of this ſhould be boiled 
in two quarts of ale for fix or eight minutes: 
then it is to be taken off the fire, and a quarter 
of a ”_ of FRUNE oil G5 55 be mixed "Ih it, 

is 


A: 1 275 1 ; an 
| Th is to ho e up in the = way as ihe 
firſt ; and after this, the. horſe ſhould be led 
out and walked a little. When he is taken 1 in, 
give him ſome ſcalded bran with a little water 
1 Warm. If he be not recovered by this, one 
3 hour afterwards give him a doſe of Venice 
Eo. treacle ; z an ounce is the proper quantity, and 
* it is beſt to give it in a pint of very. good ſtrong 
beer. Wine is commonly recommended, 
but I have found the horſes commonly fick and 
unecaſy after it, when given this way, and not 
when given with the ale. All the time rub his 
legs frequently and hard, with whiſps of dry 
ſtraw, and from time to time let him be walked 
out. This generally compleats a cure, but if 
the diſeaſe had got too much head before they 
were applied, and he does not recover by them, 
he muſt be blooded in the noſtrils. Cut a thin 
piece of an oak twig, ſharpen it to a point, 
then ſplit it, and thruſt this up firſt one noftril,' 
and Kg the. a This a wil make him 
bleed freely enou and will do great ſervice. 
If he ſtill Beke head about, the following 
| poo muſt be put into his ears. Pound ſome 
s foot root, penny royal, rue, and ange- 
liůica; mix theſe up with a ſpoonful of pepper, 
and a little ſpirit of wine; fill both the cars 
wich this, and ſew them up to keep it in, only 
leaving a hole, by which to pour in a little freſh | 
N of wine from time to time, to moiſten 
ingredients. With theſe aſſiſtances, there 
is 6 line doubt of his petting well; and the fol= 
a 7 | lowing 
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lewing ſoftening gl vill 
Boil a double handful of mallow roots in two 


glyſtr will greatlyafhit int, = 


quarts of water, for a quarter, of an hour: 
ſtrain it off, and add two ounces of poly- 
creſtum ſalt, and an ounce and half of Venice + 
treacle, and half a pint of ſallad oil. Give this 
warm as a glyſter, the ſame way as the 
others: after this, though the horſe ſeem well, 
the glyſter with atitimony muſt be given every 
other day twice more, and care mult be taken 
that he gets no cold for ſeveral days after- . 
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| Tur Chorro, when in an extream degree, 
js as dangerous even as the ſtaggers, and care 
muſt be taken of the firſt apprbaches of this 
diſorder; for when it comes to that degree, 
| which the farriers call convulſions of the 
: bowels, and which is much the ſame with 


© 
35 
* 


5 what we call a twiſting of the guts, the caſe is 
8 neatly deſperate. In the firſt approaches of 
the cholick, the horſe's belly may be perceived  _. 
to be ſwelled; he looks uneaſy, lies down, 5 
rolls himſelf about, and gets up again; and 
his mouth is hot, and his eyes look red. Al. 
ter it is come to the more deſperate ſtate, he 
ſtamps furiouſly upon the ground, rubs his 
ſides hard againſt the walls, ſtretches out his . 
legs and neck, and gives all poſſible ſigns 0 , 
the greateſt uneaſineſs. This diſorder com- 
monly is occaſioned by the creatures eating too 
ravenouſly of coarſe green food; and ſome= = 
times by ſudden cold when he is very hot; 3 
| N ü 2 
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ſometimes alſo by the eating unwholeſome 


by 


Herbs, as theſe creatures will do when the 
come into freſh paſtures, though they Sf 
not touch the ſame plants in thoſe grounds 


# 


* 


often this ſimple medicine will cure at once; 
ſcald ſome bran and put to it a tea ſpoonful of 
oil of aniſeed, fiir it together and give it 
warm. If this does not anſyver, dilfolpe a 
quarter of an ounce of PRIL OU RoMAnum 
in a pint of pepper-mint water, and give this 
for a drench. This is a method Thave found ſuc- 


ceedin nine caſes in ten. Having ſeenwhat ami- oy 
raculous effect this Philonium takes upon ourowa 


— 


ſpecies in this diſorder, Iwas induced to try it on 
theſe brute creatures, and found the ſame good. 
When this does not anſwer, recourſe muſt be 
had to glyſters. Boil two handfuls of mallow 
leaves, and a quarter of a pound of cummin 
ſeed in three g | 


to this a quarter of a pound 


brown ſugar, then train it off; and put to 


this a quarter of a pint of ſallad oil, and two 
. ſpoonfuls of oil of pad. This muſt be 
given warm, and the horſe muſt be walked 
gently after it, After this, give him clean 
ny warm water, and bran; and if he does 
not grow. well directly upon this, repeat the 


doſe of Philonium Romanum once in eight 


hours, and put oil of aniſeed in all his bran, 
© When the caſe is come to the worſt before care 


oh 
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where they have been uſed to feed. Very 


e quarts of water, for a quarter of 
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and ride the horſe gently half an hour after it; 


of ſweet oil, and give him this as a drench. Once 


— 


as he ſeems violently in pain. He muſt'be 
rid ſoftly about at times; and by this means, 


mixed with the bran. 
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is taken, or if the worſt ſymptoms come on ia 
pite of ' theſe remedies, the horſe mult be 
blooded. Then inftead of the Philonium and -J 
pepper-mint water, give it to him thus: dif + * 
Wd a dram and half of the Philonium, ina 1 
pint of mountain wine; add to it a quarter of 
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ſpirit of ſal armoniac; give this as à drench, 


If this does not anſwer, mix a grated nutmeg 
and a quarter of an 'ounce of jalap, in 4 
quarter of a pint of gin; add half a quartern 


in three hours, let him have one or other of 
theſe drenches ; and repeat the glyſter as often 


the fit, if it be ever ſo bad, will be carried oft. 
But care muſt be taken that it does not return: 9 

and this will be chiefly prevented, by giving f 
him only very good dry food, ſcalded bran, © |! 
warm water, and now and then a little anifeed 


Cor ps affect horſes as frequently as our own. . 
ſpecies; and in the ſame manner if neglected 
in the beginning, they bring on the moſt 

dangerous conſequences. As ſoon as this di- 
order is perceived, give the OY medi- — 
cine: bruiſe three ounces of freſh liquorice 


root, and boil it well in three pints of new ' 
wort, or elſe of very mild ale. Strain off the 
liquor, and put to it a quarter of a pound of 


I 555 ' D 
honey, and two ounces of ſallad oil; give this 


| 3 . plant is thoroughly removed. This will at 
Þ time cure a cold, that is freſh caught, But 


3 en the diſorder is of longer ſtanding, the 
following Bars are the beſt remedy: weigh 


fix pounds of bean meal, and mix with it half 


5 2 
— * 
. . 


and half; bay and juniper berries, of each two 
ounces; and flower of benjamin half an ounce. 
Mix all theſe powders very well, by rubbing 


it is fit to roll, make it up into balls of the big- 


upon a dry fieve turned bottom upwards, in a, 
cool airy room to harden and dry. They will 
thus keep a year or two, and be always ready 
and convenient, one ball being the proper 
doſe... The farmer ſhould never be. ck 
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as a drench warm early in the morning, and 
repeat the ſame every morning till the com- 


a pound of powder of liquorice, a quarter of a 
of flower of brimſtone, three ounces. of 
inſeed powder'd, two ounces of aniſced, and 


common ſeed, and fznugreek of each an ounce 


them together in a large marble mortar; then 
beat up the yolks of ten eggs, with two bot- - 
tles of mountain wine; ſtir into this two 
unds of thin honey, and a pint of fallad oil. 
hen this is perfectly N our it all into 
the mortar, and beat it up with the powders 
into a ſtiff paſte that will eaſily roll up into 
balls. If it y too moiſt, add a little flower to. 
| Niſſen; it; and if too bard, a little wine. When 


neſs of a large waſh ball, rolling them up in 
the hands very even and round; then lay them ä 
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theſe i in his houſe, for horſes are too ſubject wp 
theſe diſorders ; and theſe are a certain cure, 
When they are to be given, the ball is to be 


melted in a ſufficient quan tity of warm water, 
and given morning and night for'a-fortnight 
or three weeks together ; within which 0 1 75 


| there is no great doubt of a. perfect cure. 


SURFEITS are often brought upon horſes by 
over-working and neglect, in which caſe the 
ſtomach will be ſo diſordered, that he cannot - 
cat his food: he will look tired, weak, and 
diſpirited, and will pine away to his deftruc=. f 


tion, if not relieved in time. The ſooner care 


is taken, the better; and the medicine muſt be 
of the cordial and refreſhing kind. Pour a 
quart of boiling water upon half an ounce oſ 


falep, it will grow to a jelly; then add to it 1 


half an ounce of Venice treacle: give this 
warm in the evening. The next morning diſ- 
ſolve half an ounce of mithridate in half a pint 
of good mountain wine, and give him that a8 a 
drench ; then walk him out a little. When he 
comes in, rub him well with dry ſtraw, and 


then offer him a little very fine hay. He will 


eat a little, and it will-do him good : during | 
the reſt of the day, give him at times a little | 
hay in the ſame manner ; and at night 7 80 3 
the mithridate and wine. This . be 


for four days; and all the time he muſt 00 ; 


good food, a little exerciſe, and frequent rub- 
2, This will e recover him ; and 
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n 
in a day or two more he will be fit for the com- 
mon cburſe of bulineſs. . 
_LETHARGIES are as common among horſes 
as our own ſpecies; this is what farriers cal! 
the ſleeping diſcaſe, or ſleepy evil. Bad food 
is the common cauſe; and ſometimes too much 
reſt when the creature has been uſed to labo- 
_ ripus ſervice, He will grow ſluggiſh, heayy, 
and ſleepy; and when waked by the whip, he 
Wo.ill preſently fall into the ſame droning way 
again: at length he will negle his food, and 
Gon be loſt. The care is very eaſy. Bruiſe 
in a marble mortar, a good handful of VL Low. 
STONECRoP, called WALL-PEPPER; put to it 
| 2 @ gill of white-wine, and when well worked 
S together, preſs out the juice. Set this by to 
18 be ready, rub together a quarter of a pound 
of elecampane and a dram of pellitory of Spain, 
both in powder. Slice very thin a quarter of 
a pound of caſtile ſoap, and put it to theſe 
powders; work theſe well together, and then 
= | put in the juice : when all is very well mixed, 
BK put in as much liquorice powder as will bring 
(| the whole to the conſiſtence of a paſte, Put 
1 this up in a ſtone jar, and keep it cloſe preſſed 
don. The doſe is a piece as big as a walnut. 
| IT his muſt be greaſed over and given him every 
3 night and morning till the ſtrength of the diſ- 
| temper is overcome, and after this every morn- 
iog to prevent a retum. 
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iT Tux GarGLE is an inflammation of the 
3 | head and throat, to which common and hard 
: kept 


1 
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wad * are very ſubject toward a fall of 
the leaf. The horſe at has this diſeaſe is 
reſtleſs and. hot, his head ſwells, and he lays it 
down, and he: rattles in the throat: his eyes 


run, and he rolls about the ground; rubbing 


his head and neck againſt it, and againſt the 
walls or trees. This diſeaſe is catching : there- 
fore the horſe that has it muſt be — 
ſeparated from all the others; and for fear of 
any infection before this was perceived; it will 


be very proper to bleed the whole ſtablee 


The cauſe of this diſeaſe is uſually unwwhole · 
ſome food and bad water; -and-it is malice 
mon after droughth in e ee yh 


ponds are almoſt dry! + oinilie ni Her bun 


The firſt thing toward a cure * 


bleeding the horſe; and as ſoon — is — 
he ſhould be put up in a dry warm ſtable, and 


the following drench- ſhould be prepared for 

him: diſſolve half an ounce of mithridate in 
two quarts of ale; then add one dram of pow 
der of ſaffron, and four ſpoonfuls of the ju juice 


of garlick; divide this into two parts, and 


give one at night and the other in the morn- 


ing. He muſt not eat any thing for four hours 
before, nor for one hour after theſe doſes ; 


and they muſt be repeated every morning and 
night for two days; And after this, every morn- 


ing only for two more. In all this time, his 


diet muſt be well regulated; he muſt have 


boiled oats and malt ground given him in a 


maſh os a yo muſt ben ern and 
KEE er hg carefully 
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ttzheſe regulations, uſually performs a cure; and 


all the care aſterwards is to keep him from 5 
coarſe food and bad water; particularly to let | 


| him run in a dry upland paſture. 


A ravenous appetite is a complaint not un- 


common among Horles, and the farmer ſhould 


look to it upon a double account ; becauſe 
they eat too much, and becauſe it does them 
little good. Horſes that have the diſorder, 


ſwallow their food without chewing; they 


ſnatch at their provender; and what they eat is 


ſieen in their dung undigeſted. They grow weak, 


and will in a little time be ſpoiled, if care be 
not taken to remedy this evil. Mix together a 
allon of milk and three pints of oil; and ſtir 

n by degrees ſome rye flour, till it is as thick 
as can well be ſwallowed. Give a large drench 


of this every morning; and always half an 


Hour after, give him by hand a little ſweet - 


hay: then ſet him up without any thing more, 
and let him be kept quiet. After this, let him 


be taken to his ufual labour, but worked only 
moderately ; and when be has been out three 


hours. bring him cool in, and give ſome more 
new and fine hay: but let it be only a ſmall 


2 quantity, and give even. this ſlowly. After * - 


work him again for ſome hours, and then feed 


him in the ſame manner, by a little at a time; 
but give him ſo much now, that he can eat 


no more: aſter this, ſet a large quantity before 
him; and he will not touch it. Thus the _= ; 


* 
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eaſe will be conquered; and a little care and ats 

tention will prevent his falling into it again. 85 
A FR VIII Hear is a complaint not un- 

common in horſes, and it is one that wears 


them down of itſelf, and frequently brings on 


with this, he appears weak and is reſtleſs; 


changing poſture continually, lying on the 


ground, ſtretching himſelf, gettting up again 


ſlowly, and then rolling about again, On put- 


ting a hand to his mouth, his breath is found 
hot, and his tongue and jaws are red and in- 
flamed. This is a ſtage of the diſeaſe in which 
it is eaſily perceived and eaſily cured; but it 


will not de ſo if left neglected but a little while 


longer. Beat to powder five and twenty grains 
of ſalt petre, and diſſolve it in a gill of ſoft 
water; add to this two ounces of thin honey, 


and three ounces of ſallad oil; then put to the 
Whole half a pint of new milk, and ſhaking 
it all up together, give it in the morning, keep- 


ing him an hour after it without any food. Af. 


ter this, let him be worked a little, brought 
in cool, well rubbed, and fed with freſſi 


thetches, or any other of the ſmall .pulſe new 


cut. Three days this is to be practiſed, and it 
will generally perfect a cure; preventing much 


worſe miſclyefs, .d 2 
Tun ANTICOR is a difeaſe affecting the 
breaſt. The creature is uneaſy and breaths hard; 


his neck grows ſtiff, and he walks ill, he ſhakes 
at times, and has little ſtomach to his meat. 


Ges - Om 
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The cauſe of this is eating too plenti- 
fully of ſome rich freſh food. Horſes, that 
are turned into clover without due care, very 
often fall into this. The, remedy is eaſy if the 
diſorder be taken in time, becauſe nothing more 
is required than to cool and open the body. 
Let the horſe be blooded immediately, and 
the next day give the following purge: mix 
together an ounce of powder of aloes, half an 
ounce of cream of tartar, and a quarter of an 
ounce of powder of anniſceds. Work them 
up with ſome freſh butter into a ſoft paſte, 
make it into a ball, and greaſe the outſide of 
this; and give it in the morning with a pint of 
warm ale after it. If he grows better upon 
this, nothing need be done but to repeat tbe 
purge for twice more in the morning. If his 
tremblings grow worſe, and he faulters in his 
gate, and grows ſtiff about the breaſt, the 
bleeding muſt be repeated; and if twice does 
not anſwer the purpoſe, he may be blooded as 
far as four times. There is no way to:get the 
better of the diſeaſe but this by bleeding and 
purging; and however the creature may be 
weakened. wn _ he m_ SON ſoon recover 
. n 

8 ur nn oO is e 
and dangerous complaint. It is occaſioned by 
an overload of ſome new food. When a horſe 
is turned into fine clover careleſsly, or when he 
eats largely of the freſh. pulfe kinds, often, his 
een Halls Into this * and he Uk TH 
caſt 


e 


. BS. 0 2 
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: caſt up every wing he ſwallows; water as well 
as food. The remedy is this. Diſſolve in a pint 
of boiling water half an ounce of mithridate, 
a quarter of an ounce of philonium romanum, 


and an ounce of honey ; ; add to this a dram of 


- 


powder of cinnamon, and a pint of red port 


wine: give it as a drench. Let him have no- 


thing for two hours after it, and then only a 
little ſweet hay. After this, feed him care- 


three days, and there will rarely be any occa- 


fully, and give moderate labour or exerciſe for 


fion | for repeating the drench. © If there __ | 


once more, will perfect the cure. 
Tux YELLows in a horſe is the ſame thing TY 


With the jaundice in our own ſpecies, and may 


be known by the ſame figns, and cured by the 


ſame'medicines. The horſe's eyes look yellow; 


then the ſkin within fide his lips; and after 


this, he grows faint, loaths his food and de- 
clines, ſweats profuſely, and will fall down as 


he goes or kunde, with real weakneſs. Bad 
food is generally the cauſe of this, and ſome- - 
times immoderate labour. As ſoon as it is per- 


ceived, give this drench. Beat together in a 


marble mortar half 4 pound of great celan- 
dine freſh gathered, a quarter of a pound of 
young nettles, and the fame quantity of worm- 


wood ; preſs out the Juice, and add to it a 


” 


quarter of an ounce of powder of turmerick, 


8 3 ſame 


\ * 


and half a pint of vinegar. Put half of this into 
a pint of warm ale and give it immediately; 
give the other half eight dn after, in the 


F „ 
fame manner. If the diſeaſe be taken as ſoun 
as the eyes are yellow, this will cure it. If it | 
js of longer ſtanding, bleed the horſe mode- 
rately ; then bruiſe a double handful of wood- 
lice in a mortar, put to them a half a pound 
3 of woody night ſhade, a er er of a pound of 
CE |: hemp ſeed, and a handful of celandine ; bruiſe 
all together, and pour in by a little at a time a 
- quart of hot ale; preſs out the ale and juice 
hard, and give it at two doſes, Repeat the 
bleeding the next day if it appear neceſſary, 
and give the ſame medicine every night and 
morning, till he is perfectly well, In all this 
time he muſt haye only dry. food, and that 
very ſweet and good in its kind; and now and 
then ſome hemp ſeed ſhould be given with it, 
He muſt have ſome exerciſe, but he will nat 
till he recovers be fit for hard labour. © 


% 
* 


Tux Vives is a ſwelling of the kernels of 
the neck, and is often ſoinflamed as to be dan- 
gerous, The horſe muſt be blooded largely; 
then bruiſe half a pound of rue, and a quarter 
of a paund of yellow ſtone- crap; put a little 
_- ale to that, and then preſs out the juice; add 
= to this half a ſpoonful of pepper, and put it 
into the ears, ſewing them up, to keep it from 
If he is not well by the 


Funning ont directly. If! 
N next day, repeat the ſame again. 
BLOOD Y URINE is 3 dangerous accident 
among horſes, and generally is occaſioned by 
_ "pyerſtraining them at their work, Bruiſe ina 
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mortar half a pound of the HRRB RoBERT 


CRANESBILL ; diſſolve in the juice preſſed out 


of this a dram of alum; add two drams of 


dragon's blood, and five grains of ſugar of 


lead; give this for a drench, and repeat it 
once in fix hours till the horſe is cured. Su gar 


of lead is commonly thought a dangerous me- 


dicine ; but in this ſmall doſe I have ſeen it 
often given with ſafety, and with great ſuc- 
es. im e Gabetiatrt 
WxAxxxss Axp Decay ſometimes appear 
in a horſe, without any viſible eauſe; but ge- 


nerally it is owing to the creature 's having been 
over-worked. In this caſe, nothing but reſt, 


good food, and nouriſhing medicines, can ſave 
Him. The farmer muſt be content 10 
nurſe him up for five or ſix weeks; and he 


may then have ſeveral years more profit from 


his labour. The reſtorative balls, wh ich-have 


done ſo much ſervice, are thus made. Mix 


together two ounces of cinnamon in powder, 
four ounces of elecampane, two ounces of 
aniſeſeeds, one dram of powder of ſaffron, and 
one ounce of red roſe buds dried and powdered. 

|  Grindall theſe well together, and mix them up 
with five pounds of the flour of thetch 
out the juice of mugwort to the quantity of two 
'pints ; add this to the powders and flour; then 
diſſolve a pound of honey in two quarts of 


white wine, and add this to the reſt; then put 
in a pint of ſallad oil, and beat all up into a 


paſte. Roll it into balls as big as a gooſe egg, 


s, ſqueeze 


* 
5 


I 


* 


— 


— 
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night. We Inq Dro rent we and de , 
be well rubbed frequently 55 and 
He will gt 


Hut there are ſome alſo which the farme — 
manage himſelf: theſe we ſhall mention and > 
1 per directions. 
* Br cen t except def eee hens am 
any thing himſtif in 2 
ec 1 have been | 


Qdiſorder was not | 
flammation of the ſkin; of the noſttills, and | 8 
lies in Wen 1 them: within the head 


* 


any o ther. ” #5 111 85 N 0 hab ite 
LLED' Heets attended dither 


| cbs 25 — and — ollowing powder ad a 
their food ——— a cure. 


ony, flower of brimſtone, and | 
poder of turmerick, of each equal quanti- 
* mix upa Jarge parcel of this, and ſprinkle 
ſome of it among all the meat that is given 
bim. 


2 8 o_ 


3 „ ** 
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Tun Fankckx is a creeping for 
I N ec 


= 


ch ſoon e bre 
Dpur, Of a 
12 55 [ — LR are. 
are broke, the ret 
cle twice at three 0 


he body, whi 
The CAL 
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this be continued till the cure is 
The horfe may do his uſual work all the time. 
If the cure proves tedious, the blood is bad; and 
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the back part of the fore legs, againſt 


of this diforder ; but there is no real oe- 


hair from the place, and waſh it very clean 
with ſoap- ſuds and a ſpunge. Boil a pound 
of foncegreek, ſeed, and two pound of marſh 


the ingredients are ſoft; then wall the part 


pee a and night” with the liquor warm, with . 
flannels dipped in it; and afterwards tie on a 


el of the ingredients wet with the liquor, 
leaving them” on till the next dreffing. "ot 


in that cafe; there muſt be ſome flour of brand 


tone e over Fail 22 food, till he is quite x 


well. 


SokR Hits" are very trotbleſome” tothe 
Eirnirer s horſes, hut he may cure them thus. 


Put into a quart of white wine a quarter of a 
pound of green copperas, and one ounce of | 
roman vitriol, Put in the gall of an or, aſter 


the ſalts are melted, and a quarter of an ounce 


of oil 'of vittiol.” Wich this rub mY: horle * 
* | | heels 


=” bd 
4 * 1 
„ 1 
7 


| | Tux Maran is a foabby Aae, he 


5 1 the knee. The ſcabs grow hard 
Uke warts, and have Riff hairs upon them. 
The vulgar think it dangerous to ſtop the pro- 


for that fear. Careleſsneſs in not clean- 


ing the horſe is the general cauſe; and a better 
management will help the cure. Clip off the 


mallow root, cut ſmall in a gallon and half of 
water, till the liquor is thick, like a jelly, and 


3 
- w : ; [| R . 
* 
$ . 


TT 


more obſtinate: They may be uſually cure 
thus. Boil fœnugreek ſeed, and marſh mal · 


„ 
heels eyery night and morning, and kee 


ly at all men, | 4 ſores” will 1 fon y EE 
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plaint of the ſame nature with the former, 


low root in water, till the water is as thick as 


a jelly, Then waſh and ſoak the cracks with 
this liquor warm; and tye ſome of the in 


dients that have been boiled ſoſt, —— 
whole part. After four or five times dreſſin 
the cracks in this manner, they will grow fot 
at the edges, and a good ointment then will 
take effect, Melt over the fire half a m_— 
yellow baſilicon, and ſtir in half an ounce of 

powdered verdigreaſe : mix it well and then 
ler it cool. Spread this thick upon ſome 


leather, and after the part is well waſhed and 


cleanſed, put this on; renew it _w_ tap; ill 
there is a perfect cure. Wy 
STRAINS are v 


n among ods 


that are worked hard, and if not taken care of 


TY time, they bring on fixed; co 


here a ſtrain is perceived in time, the 1. 
medy is this, Melt an ounce of alum in a 


quart of verjuice, and rub the place with this. 


a8 hot as the hand can bear it. Two or three 
times doing this will make a cure. If the 


complaint has been of longer ſtanding the 
. is to be wn, Slic three ounces.of 


"caſtle 


4 , ” 
7 ” 


4 


— 
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thrive on indifferent 


thus they 


laſt t de te 
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Giftle ſoap! very thin, and put it into a pint of 
- ſpirit of wine ; let it a ſtand in a warm place 
till it is Gelee, and then put in an ounce of 


camphire. Whey this is diſſolved alſo, it wilt 


be fit for uſe; warm a little of it, and rub the 


4 ot e and e e eee 
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| TN the "RP of d theſe | hits," 925 nie en 
have regard to the nature of his ground. If 
de hat rich pe ſtürage, he ſhould purchaſe the 
eeds: if poor, he muſt content him- 


: ſelf with ſmaller kinds. The Lancaſhire is 
the largeſt breed we have, and the Seotch and 


Welch are the ſmalleſt: but there are many | 


- forts between, The natural breed of York- 
ſhire are middle fized kind, moſtly red and 


hardy. They yield very good profit, * and will | 

„ | 

He muſt chuſe all his cattle of this End, of 

one ſort and colour, as well as one fize; and 1 

will always thrive; The brerd vil 
depend” ſo much upon the bull, that grea 


care ſhould be taken to chuſe one that is . — 


well made, and healthy. He ſhould have a 
body, ſtout legs, a thick neck, and a 


lar ge curl d forehead, and a good ſmooth coat 


upon the reſt of his body. A. much care = - 
taken in chuſing the cow for 


4 


9 (39) 1 
de breed will take partly after the. one and 5 
partly after the other. The cows will take 
after the cow, but the oxen will depend verx 
much upon the bull. The body of the cow 
ſhould be 2 and well ſhaped, the udder 
large, and with no more than four teats. The 
eyes large and the forchead broad, the horns - 
ſhort and bent, if it be of the Dutch or Al- 
derney breed; but if any other kind, the 
longer they are the better. The Dutch or Al- 
derney cos ſhould be preferred where he 
paſtures are rich; but they will ftarve, ar Fell 8 
into diſeaſes in any others. 
The huſbandman will do well to beds oxen 
- in the courſe of his employment; but he muſt 
purchaſe the firſt, and the ſame care ſhould be 
taken in chuſing them. The largeſt are th 
moſt advantageous if the ground be ric 
enough to maintain them; n not, ſuch as are 
ſuited to its quality will yield moſt profit: 
But in any caſe, they ſhould be choſen well 
ſhaped, the body ſhould be large, the legs 
long and ſtrong, the eyes full, and the —f 5 
very large; ; and the coat. ay, lie ſmooth and 
even. In thoſe counties where they uſe Ren 
for labour, the ſtrength muſt be more conſi- 
dered; and ſuch as are yoked together 1 

be of the ſame height and ſizae. 
The diſeaſes. of theſe creatures are ewer 5 
than thoſe to which the horſe is incident; 3 and 

in general they are more eaſily cured. The 
aa ſickneſs a the horned cattle has Dep - 


, 177 
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n; yet even this has owed much : 
" cautions. N 


o neglect of proper | 
In this Nlorabie caſe, the | firſt care muſt 
10 to ſeparate early the diſcaſed from the reſt t 
and thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be in danger 


upon, and the graſs wholeſome.” When any 


one is-found to be growing ill with it, he muſt : 


be blooded largely: oſten this alone will pre- 
vent the illneſs. If the diſeaſe does not go off 
with this, boil a head of 


ſtand to be cold. Waſh the mouths of the 
beaſts carefully and often with this. 


The medicine, which has been moſt ſucceliful 5 


In the confirmed ſtages, is this: diſſolve a quarter 


of an ounce of ſalt petre in a quart of ale; add to 
his a quarter of a pint of juice of rue, and give 
it at two doſes warm, one at night and the 


other in the morning. Nepeat this every day 


during the illneſs, and twice a day, at leaſt, 5 


waſh the lips, gums, and mouth, as before di- 
rected. Little good I am afraid has been 


done by any medicine in this diſeaſe; but, 


perhaps, more by this than any other. 

; NG Cora is a diſeaſe nearly allied to the 
former, but not altogether ſo terrible. It is 
an inflammation about the neck, be inning i in 
the outward part, and b y degrees a ecting in- 


wardly. The firſt "= of it is a hard hot 
_—y in the * ; and this — after 


wards 


muſt be put to feed in hilly paſtures, where 
' the air is ſweet, the earth dry for them to lie 


garlick for a few 
minutes in two quarts of vinegar ; then let it 


JJ. - 
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Wards to the breaſt and the throat. The fi 
thing muſt be to bleed the creature largely: _ 
| Then make an opening in the dewlap where == 
the ſwelling is, and put in as much of the 
leaves of bears-foot, pounded to a maſh, as 
the opening will hold. _ Sew this in with two 
or three ſtitches ; it will cauſe a running, and 
give a ſtop to the diſcaſe. When it has run 
three days, the threads muſt. be cut, and the 
| bears-foot taken out: then melt ſome black 
baſilicon, and dip in it a pledget of tow. Put 
this into the wound jo warm, and repeat the 
drefling every day till it is healed. If the diſ- 
eaſe be obſtinate, and the ſwelling encreaſe, 
bleed again the ſecond or third day. 
11 Tx GarcreT is a ſwelling and inflamma- 
r ion of the head, affecting in particular the 
0 eyes and lips; and in the end inflaming alſo 
e the gums and the tongue, but no more. When 
e the throat becomes inflamed, the diſeaſe is a 
y H Feal murrain, the ſame with that of our horned 
3 
1 


rr . oo 


cattle-at this time. The parget is of the ſame 
nature with the gargill, and muſt have the 
ſame kind of remedy. The creature muſt be 
5 blooded every day till the inflammation is con- 
gquered. Immediately after the firſt bleeding, 
"== give two ounces and a half of Epſom ſalt, diſ- 
g ſolved in a pint of warm ale. Aﬀeer this night 
1 and morning let the creature have the follow- 
ing drench: take half a pint of warm ale, a 
quarter of a pint of juice of plantain, two 
{cruples of ſalt prunella, and a quarter of an _ 
V 8 . ounce © 


G FF ce> 0 


dunce of Venice treacle. Mix 5 
Ber age gire it for one doſe, In both thels 
caſes, the beaſt muſt be kept clean, dry, and 

quiet; and theſe methods will ſeldom fail of 

4% 


ft: 
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e theia > 
| caſes, the 


SURFEITS in horned cattle are always at- 


Hurtful ſometimes, proceeding fo 
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tended with a fever, and this is often danger- 


ous. The creature firſt of all appears uneaſy, 
then hangs down his heat?” Fame" at the 
mouth, breaths hard, and trembles all over, 
In this caſe, the firſt ching is to bleed. If it 

be an ox, a quart of blood is a right quantity: 
jf a cow, a pint, or very little more is ſuf- 

"ficient, Boil. in two gallons of water, a pound 
of freſh leaves and roots of Hers BENNET, 
| and a quarter of a pound of agrimony: train 
off the liquor, and give it the creature warm 


for drink. An hour after the beaſt has had 
as much of this as it will drink, give a little 


freſh mown ſweet graſs from a dry paſture: 


and ſome hours after, give the drink again. At 
night give a quarter of an ounce of mithri- 
date, diffolved in half a pint of warm ale; | 


* 


; well. 3 z 13 5 | » 6.2 + Ws ES, 4 | 3 5 5 8 : DEER Jt 4 
 PvuRGiNGs, in theſe cattle, are generally oc- 
caſioned by bad food; but they will be very 
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4 
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bloody ſtools. In the firſt ſtage of the diſ- 


| eaſe, this will cure. Boil half a pound of 
biſtort, a quarter of a pound of tormentill, 
and two ounces of pomegranate, rin d, in three 
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6 medicine thr : 


quarts; of water, till __ is „lee let 
Dine iu this a quarter af, a pound; of diaf- 


port wine. Half x pint.of -this.is 40-be"givem. 4 
Warm night and morning. ith llt e d 

If this does not petform a cure, but bloody fo 
ſtools come on, add to the medicine, before 
directed two ounces of 4 japan earth, and er Ky 

drams of roch alum, Give it in the lax me way 

as the other; and chere is little doubt . 
in almoſt any of theſe Caſes. en Siebten i AK: 8 
IxWARD SICKNEsS is a term by Which 
farmers expreſs an obſtruction in the liver or 
ſpleen, which makes the beaſt heavy and flothr 
ful, and hot. It breathes, with difficult Ay: 7 0 


the lips and mouth axe dry. T Tue. a medy is 
this: : bruiſe a large quantity of WD * 


SHADE, called bittersweet; 3 moiſten it with - 
ſome white wine while. beating, and then 
ſqueeze out the juice hard. Give the co. e or 
ox a quarter of a pint of this warm with an 
ounce of honey melted in it; and tepeat [the 
doſe night and morning. Take care to have 


the right woody n nig e, for che others ate 
poiſonous. If the cure proceed {lowly,,. boil 


"xe 
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à great deal of fennell roots in water, and give 
it to the creature fer C mmon drink. „And if 


e ff opfals of the juice of wood- 4 
lice. 230 . "137 7 oy $7: r * "ft 7 23018 yoo $7; A + | 
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1 in the hed ges, which the cattle browze. 


The certain remedy for this I learned from 
Mr. James Gayler, farmer of Denham : it is 
this. Gather a quantity of that CRANEs-BILL, 
| which i is called HERB RoBERT, bruiſe it in a 


- mortar, . e it with red port wine; and 
when we 


maſhed, preſs out the juice. Give 
a quarter of a pint of this every night and 


morning. If three doſes do not perfectly ſtop 
the complaint, bleed the creature, and continue 


the . as defore, and dou not 15 its 
8 effect. 


Worts in the owl are a common dil 
Gade⸗ of cattle. It may be known by their 
growing reſtleſs, pining away, and being TE 
and feveriſh. They will never thrive till 


thoroughly cured. Cut to pieces half a pound 


of ſavin, and a quarter of a pound of bears 
foot: beat theſe in a mortar with a pound of 


coarſe lump ſugar, till they come to a ſoft 


paſte; then add an ounce of green copperas, 


and two ounces of powder of coralline. Make 
up the whole into balls; and give one 
morning: The Win ſhould be as big a as a a large i 
walnut. 10 

I this does not daſwer alone, give after 


every doſe a quarter of a pint of common 


ſallad oil. This has of late been found very 


ſerviceable alone; and with the aſſiſtance of 


the other remedy, mere will de. no 7 00mg of 


full ſucceſs, 
> dee the laſt number of the Philoſophical cahfaktidt 5 


F ALLING 


the remedy is very eaſy. Too much exerciſe 
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CELL * 
PA or Tur PATATER is a diſorder 
weben to cattle; but if taken in time, 


in driving, or at labour, is the common cauſe 
of it. The creature groans and is very un- 
eaſy, and cannot eat till it is ſet right. When 
neglect has occaſioned it to be difficultly got 
up, the creature ſhould be ſold for ſlaughter. 


Bt when taken in time, it will be cured thus. 
Mix together an ounce of honey, and a quarter 


» 


of an 'ounce of pepper. Throw the beaſt 


down, and getting à hand into its mouth, 


place the palate right, and rub it over with l 
ſome of the honey and pepper. Then let 
him get up, and a little after bleed him; Lot 
bet ly eld _ ee e TT 
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1 England, differing i and in the 
quantities and goodneſs For their Fol The 
er who bu rich paſturage, and all other 
advantages, ſhould never take any but the 
beſt; but in other caſes he muſt be content to 
ſuit the kind to the nature of this ground: for 
he will find more profit from an inferior breed 
well managed, than from the fineſt when it is 
ſtarved. hatever breed he chuſes, let him 
| D 03 take 


— 


— 
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4 care the ſheep are good in their kind. The 
wool muſt not be 3 but oily and ſoft; 
the ſheep muſt be well ſhaped, and large boned 
for the ſize. The rams muſt be choſe with a 
particular care, becauſe. the breed will: i in a 
great meaſure depend on them. They muſt 
have ſoft and well curl'd wool, with the ſkin 
white under it; the body ſhould be long, the 
fore head large and riſing; the eyes large and 
their look chearful. The ewes for breeding, 
- muſt be! large. bodied,, round upon the but- 
| their ie and; — Frente ; Fei neck Sk arch d, and 

eir le 1 57 1 82 


No ep ſhould be — ght that io naked.in 


any part: for che loſs of . is uſually the 


conſequenee of ſome inward or outward diſ- 
I The mouth muſt alſo be examined; 
for if the gums be not red and the teeth faſt 
in the head, the creatufe will, come to little 
good. When ſheep ate thus choſen in \ + 
health, the care muſt be to keep them ſo. As 
to the breeds, there is no certain direction for 
their choice, becauſe they are often mixed; 
but in general, the large Lincolnſhire ſhtze ep 
3c fitteſt for rich p paſtures, that lie upon the 
* of ſalt water rivers, * ſach ae Within 
the influence of the tide. D 2 
The beſt kind for rich paſinees; out of the 
reach of, falt water, is the large Leiceſterſhire 
And ſe whole graſs ground lies 
high, yer is. e rich, the Herefordſhite 
de 1s beſt, Ji aas han the laſt yn 


a 


— 74 


— 
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the meat is excellent, though there is little of 
it: and the wooll is alſo fine, though ſcan 


more at liberty —— to be, .imre | 
gard to his chaigeiof one or other breed: tb 


8 will des e in removing them to kh bets 
The rot is often „ only by the wet⸗ 


of nature's; remedies. for a worſe. In other 5 


a very profitable breed. Fe or Jar en paſturage 1 
the: Worceſterſhire ſheep. is beſt: it is a little 


and often they mw very 3 general, a | 


logwood in three quarts of water to two quartsʒ 


485 


t wool and a black face: Us' is | : 
fiteſt for gentlemen parks and wartens; for 


31 1 


The uſe of out turnep fields ſeis the farmer; 


time of buying them in Whes intended fer: 
breed, is two year old, and, they will _— | 
breed five years very:;well;// [1m watt 

Sheep have their diſeaſes: like r cattle | | | 


great deal depe | 2 the. paſture ; and 2 | 


neſs of the paſture ground, and damp —__ Co b 
occaſions what is attributed to bad food. 2 

A Pogo is a diſorder always dangerous 
to ſheep, becauſe their natural condition is to ; 
have the ſtools hard. Sometimes a feveriſh A 
heat is the cauſe of a purging; and then it is WP 
not to be conſidered as a diſeaſe, hut as one 1 


caſes, medieines muſt» be uſed, and the fol- 1 
lowing is uſually effectual. [Boil a pound % _ 1 


put to this an ounce of diaſcordium without 
honey, and give a quarter of a pint of it Warn 


n ee This will Ws the purging, 
as ee . and 


((e | 
7 and it ſhould be left off when the an 


Fxvans are common among e, ae 
not only fatal often in themſelves, but bring 
on other deſtructive diſorders. The eyes firſt 
ſhew this, being inflamed, and then the mouth: 
the feet grow hot at the ſame time, and tł 
grow uneaſy and reftlefs. Cold and wet feed- 5 
ing uſually are the cauſes of this; and when 
the whole flock i is diſtempered together, as is 
ſometimes the caſe, it is as fatal almoſt as the 
rot/ 'T muſt be removed to a piece of 
high and dry ground, and have ſhelter. Every 
one that is ill muſt be blooded, and then the 
following medicine is to be given; diſſolve 
half an ounce of mithridate in a pint of warm 
ale; divide this into two doſes, and give one at 

night and the other in the morning. If two 
. not produce a good effect, add ten 
grains of powder of contrayerva to each doſe 
lewing and generally two or three ny 
comp e, 
 Covens are common among ſhee 
they are not taken early care lungs will 
be inflamed, and the creature will die of an 
abſolute conſumption. No ſheep can be cured 
of this in the paſture, where the miſchief was 
got, for that 1s always a damp one: what is 
uired firſt, is removing them into one that 
is dry and healthy, where the air is clear and 
the graſs ſweet. © Preſs out the juice of 'colts 
foot leaves, freſh elecam . root, liquorice, 


and 


and ad ge ſtand} of * <qual quantities; wo 
beating them in a mortar and moiſtening them 
with Ce mild ale; to a quart of this: juice 
add five ounces of honey. Give a-quarter of a 
pint of this for a doſe, once in four and twenty 
hours. There will be nothing more required 
to prevent all bad ag n+ ; make * 
raked eure. 
 G1ppiNEss in che hand is a 1 e 
mon among ſheep that are fed too richly. Thi 
| farmers call this ſturdineſs, and the ſturdy = 
evil. The ſheep muſt be bled three q uarters 
of a pint. Then diſſolve an ounce of aſſa- 
fœtida in a quart of water, add four f oonfuls 
of juice of garlick, and two ounces of honey 
give a quarter of a pint at a time ones in three | 


hours, till half is taken; then —— at doſes 


night and morning. Put the ſheep! intd hilly 
paſture ground, and he will 2 return. 
The juice of wild valerian root ſometimes an- 
ſwers, but not always. TITEL n 
WHEAZING in the throat is a e 
mon to ſheep in low- grounds. Bleeding is 
the firſt thing to be done; about eight ounces 
is ſufficient. to take away; then bruiſe equal 
quantities of marſh.mallow- root and penny 
royal leaves, with one fourth part as much 
garlick; wet theſe as they are bruiſed with 
ſome warm water; then preſs out tf juice. 
In a quart of this, diſſolve a quarter of a 
pound of honey; give the ſheep a quarter of 
4 Mo for a. doſe. Theſe diſorders are often 
1 8 D d 4 | n 
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. Negieciea Land; the: ſheep. are loſt; they may 
f always de cured by theſe remedies when ta taken 
zin time, and driven to a dry paſturee 
K 2 RA in the! 8. frequently ſeizes L 
1 P. | IN; dially ſuch x ve lain 
4 — — of trees ; 100 — ſome 
call it the /) evil. Bleeding encreaſes this 
complaint. Turn the ſheep into an upland 
- paſture; keep them warm and dry, and give 
the following medicine: bruiſe a good quan- 
dt pf, black: :hoar hound, as much hedge | 
.multard,..and half as much freſh valerian root. 
Boll #hemuin- a ſmall quantity of water, and 
preis it out very hard; give a quarter of a pint 
for a doſe once in twelve hours. Rub the 
legs with bot vinegar;rand drive the a—_ 
gently about, for ſame 
Medicine in procuring redreſs. F ib is an ar- 
tic ys wg — a whole flock 


12 8 . 
I S 


— is tha a leſſer — b it. RO 
this caſe, the ſheep, trembles, and throws it- 
ſelf down, beats! its head about, and ſhews it- 
ſelf to be in the greateſt miſery. Bleed the 
ſheep three quarters of a pint: then bruiſe a 

quantity. of wood betony leaves, and half as 
much penny- royal; wet them with white 

wine, And preſs out the, de ex prom Aa 


| re hours, till the: e Hymptoms abate. If it 1 
5559190 „ does 


„ r 
— 


; nideicins before reg Cath this alternately; 


' bruiſe half a pound of linſeed, 


till the ereature is perfectly recovered. Oſten 


| two” or three doſes are fufficient, ſometimes 
one: and'the ſheep are 
ted 5s eee vor 


ad: 6} -38 © mini 2 
Sr. AnTronY's Free" ſométimes affs 
theſe" creatures farmers call it che WII p 
FiRE : it is eontagious, and the ſheep: that has 
it muſt be, therefore; immediately ſeparate 
from the reſt of the flock: Bleed him à little, 
then uſe the following medieine "outwardly: 

nd as much 
marſhmallow root; boil them up in water till 
it is as thick as a jelly; 1 read this upon the in- 
flamed part, and repeat it as often as it dries. 


The next day diſſolve an dunce of glauber's 


falt in a quarter of a pint of water, and give it 
the ſheep: then waſh the part with wen lims 
water, and the diſeaſe will be preſently e 'Tuted, 
without danger of return, i 
Tun RED WATER is an qnfleinnagion that 
* into bliſters, whereas the former is | 
This appears upon the breaſt and belly, and is 
very a. peg The bliſters contain a thin 
bloody water. The diſorder is catching. Se- 
parate thoſe which have it from the fe and 


then give them the following medicine: mix 
half an ounce of 'crade antimony powdered, 


and two ounces of flour of brimſtone, with as 
much honey aswill keep them together ina paſte; 
this is bor leur doſes. Bruiſe ſome freſh water 

FF 4 5 dock 


tony 


dorłk root and ti 


jo a quarter-of a-pint of this juice, and give it 
every morning. Let the ſheep. have ſweet 
graſs, a dry paſture, and good water. 


the places with ointment of elder flowers. 
Txt RoT, the moſt terrible of all the dit. 
orders of ſheep, is produced by wet ground, 


coarſe food, and want of ſhelter. There are 
5 poiſonous plants in theſe wet lands, which 
Fs «ein the diſeaſe to be more fatal. Theſe 


alſo 


are roſa ſolis, pennywort, and red rattle, all 

common in wet grounds. Therefore the ſhe 

| ſhould be removed from ſuch places at the firſt 
appearance of the diſorder z and the fick ſepa- 

rated from the ſound, becauſe the diſeaſe is 

ſpreading. The figns of the rot are feeble- 


nels, foulneſs of the ſkin, and particularly a 
dull and heavy look about the eyes. Then the 


gums grow white, the teeth foul, and the 
creature will be weak and ſcarce able to ſtir: 
the wool will come off the ſkin with a touch, 


and the creature. will groan piteouſly. Good 


air and ſhelter, and wholeſome food and 


Water, are the great requiſites for recovery: for 


the rot is rather a general decay than any par- 


ticular diſeaſe. Bleeding is always deſtructive 
in this diſeaſe. Beat to pieces a quarter of a 
2005 of juniper berries, and one ounce of 


berries, two drams of grains of para- 
2 ae and add to theſe a pound and half of bay 
SY, "Gal, 


the ae en + fourth — paſts 


the bliſters as faſt as they appear, and dreſs | 


60 411 * 
ſalt, and half a pound of loa "ſugar 
well together: then keep it 3 
ſheep dry ſweet 0 in troughs, and 
it with this powder. Boil a f maſter - 
wort root in two gallons of water, b * gire 
this to them mixed with the water they drink. 
Jo ſuch as are ſtill worſe, give alſo three drams 
of mithridate diſſolved in a little warm ale 
every 
Lambs, which are * ſuffer a cat OY 
by ill management, and are often loſt ; but 
there needs only care, and the: doing it a pro- 
per time to prevent all damage. The ſtories 
are endleſs among the country people on this 
occaſion, and the - imaginations idle in the 
higheſt degree which they adopt upon the ſub- 
ject. It is an intereſting concern that the 
lambs ſhould do well, they ſee them often 
fail, and they don't know why; and being 
blind to the real cauſe, they lay it upon many 
that are altogether imaginary: The Scotch 
ſhepherds, who are all aſtronomers, attribute 
the miſchief to the time of the moon. They 
never will cut any. when it is in the encreaſe, 
and they fancy they ſucceed better than their 
neighbours. The Iriſh, on the contrary, at- 
tribute it to the quarter of the wind, and 
fancy, that it is certain death to cut them when 
it is in the North. In the Southern parts of 
England, they attribute a 4 eat deal of their 
ill ſucceſs to the method o drawing the teſ- 
ticles, inſtead of cutting ; ; and in other Fey 
, they 


even! 


5 ( 412 ) | 
ther fancy dhe ſearing, the wound, which. is 
| R Y on — is the occaſion. of all the 

5 tage of {the fpilebe 


and others 1 1 — when dead. and wy 
ing ſuch ſpots, fancy they ſee a comfirmation 5 
of that opinion. Mr. Liſle has collected all 

theſe opinions, but the farmer need regard 
none of them; plain reaſon will be a better di- 
rector for him than all theſe. The fact is 
ſimply this; the younger lambs are cut, the 
better they bear it; and the quieter and 
cleaner they ate kept afterwards, the better 
chance there is for their coming to good. 
There is no way ſo well as cutting and ſearing 
with a hot iron; but let neither the wound nor 
the burning be larger than is neceſſary. 434 

If the lambs be cut when they are ad- 

vanced in growth, the wound will not heal. ſo 
well; and as the ſummer is alſo naturally ad- 


vanced at that growth of them, there will be 


flies ready to blow them. The pain and trou- 
ble of this leads the creatures — into the 
water, and after wetting the ſore parts, they 
drag them upon the ground: all this tends to 
bring on e and the loſs of, _ 
creatures follows. 145 
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5 little danger of the lambs coming to any harm 


% 


5 413). „ 

Theſe are the cauſes of the miſchlgg and 
theſe being known, it is eafily. prevented, | The 
wound will heal after ſearing, if the creature 
be kept quiet, but if it be agued with flies, 
or ſuffered to run about and heat itſelf, it will 
1 come to ſome miſchief; for the 
wound will have all the conſequences of other 
wounds; and if the creature get a fever, it 
will doubtleſs inflame and feſter. ..; 

The ſeaſon is a great article in ls rel ect. 
Extreme cold, extreme heat, or very wet 
weather are all equally bad. In cold weather, 
it ſhould not be done at all, except to lambs 
kept entirely under ſhelter ; in hot ſeaſons. they 
. muſt. not be ſuffered to: run about; and when 
it happens that much rain follows ſoon af- 
ter the operation, the ſhepherd muſt take care 
to keep them gently in motion, and gk let 
them lie upon the ground. 

Of the three ways of gelding lambs, that by 
cutting and ſearing is the beſt, except for very 
young ones indeed; for in that caſe, it is beſt 
done by the teeth. Thoſe; who are accuſtomed 
to do this, are very ready and expeditious at it; 


and no harm follows: the way by tying is not 


ſo ſucceſsful, and one ere is, 1 it is 
ſeldom well done. 14 i} | 924 
With due care in bes way, thaw: is ve 


but belide, || hat neglect often brings on mil. 
Salt. The load. which take off lambs 
attributed very 


— 


idly 


! 


5 414 * 1 
1 ich to che gelding 1 have kn 
UF” - of his lend & ying of it, a month after the 


operation, when the Ane has been perfeR! 
"recovered in a week. If a Kee pe, 


it is while the wound is healing. If the crea- 
ture eſcapes a fever during that period, and Wo 
wound be found, in a reaſonable time, pe 


that may happen afterwards to the lamb to the 
0 cutting. 


In the houſe lambs, cleanlineſs 3 is an article 
of little leſs i importance than food: they ſhould 
have clean ſtraw twice a day, and it muſt be 


ſuch as is dry; and if a chalk ſtone be hung 
up for them, as is done for calves, they will 


lick it, and their fleſh will be much me 


+ "whiter. | 


+$: 
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ires ſome ſkill in chuſing them; and they 

5 will ſucceed the better for careful management. 
The common hog, which is large bodied and 
long legged, is the moſt profitable kind to the 
farmer, who has good convenience for feed- 


own a farmer 


& . ; ; ; ” 


fectly well cicatrized, the farmer may be fared 
that he has no right to attribute any diſorder 


HE Ekop 988 the bardieſt of the Hate | 
| ſtock, and always under his ye, is leſs 
7 buche to diſorders than the reſt: but there 


| ing him: but this kind * the moſt th 
5 


ſmall low bellied d hog is hardier, and ed 2 


ä one farther advantage alſo 1 
miſchievous like the other. 


an thing ; it produces a great many voung. 

A is oe the! in Tay 2 4 
rable to the other. Where the farmer has con- 
venience and abundance of food, he 
| ſhould, therefore, chuſe the 3 but in all 
other caſes the other kind is rng it has 
that, 1 1 is not 
Whatever kind is 
to be kept, the creatures muſt be choſe with 
care ; they muſt have thick thighs and a ſhort 
neck, che? body muſt be long and the belly and 


 ides deep. It is a neceſſary caution not to 


take too many; for the more there are, the 
more ravenous they grow; and if at any time 
they are ſtinted for food, they will eat one 


3 anothers pigs ; or a ſow will even eat her own, - 


Hogs arenotexemptfrom diſeaſes; tho' being 
hardy they have fewer than moſt other kinds. 
MrasLinxss is the moſt common, and 7 
ſpoils more hogs than all the others. The 
eyes look red and inflamed in this caſe, and the 
{kin grows foul, riſing in pimples, and running 
into ſcabs. Put into a a warm meſs. of 
victuals half a table ful of ſpitit of 
hartſhorn, and two ounces 2 bole armenick. 
$ him faſting from five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon till the next morning, and then g oh 
him this. He will eat it eagerly. The fame | 

doſe muſt be repeated every "it he is cara 
which will be in four or fre * and for 
two 


he likes, take it it away; 


| fuls 


7 "4 41 16 3 
two days after, he ſhould/ baye þ 


Fe event returns. bd 


Lad 92 3 


Taz MURRAIN "Teizes hogs. a8 ; well 45 0 other | 
creatures, and kills many. It riſes from bad 


food and want of water. The firſt, ſign of it 


is a running of the eyes, then the 81 ſwells, 
and the hog carries it on one ſide: after this he 
grows hot and weak, refuſes his victuals, and 
pines away till he dies, if not cured. Diſſolve 
Venice treacle, 

an ounce of bole armenick, and half a dram of 

ſalt petre: add to this four ounces of powder of 

geey ground Hver wort. Mix all this with.a 
_ good: ot. meſs of victuals, and give, it early in 
ben the hog has eat as much as 
en + two or three 


in a pint of ale half an ounce of 


the morning. 


hours afterwards, ſet it before him again, and 


"21 give him no other food, This will bring him 


be much better in a few. da days; and after 


that, a ſmaller quantity of medicine muſt be 
mixed With his Victuals, but he muſt have 
ſome of it in all he cats till perfectly recovered. 


© *SLEEPINESS in hogs is a kind 5 lethargy; 


they will doze all day, and neglect their food; 
and by that means pine away to death. The 


beſt remedy is a ſtrong vomit; and the ak 
lowin * always : anſwers: preſs ous four 


pint of the a5 of the wall pepper — yellow 


ſtone crop. Mix this with a meſs of warm 
; victuals in the morning. He will vomit, 


e be cats but little of it; and he will 


afterwards 


uf. the doſe. to - 


the juice, of aſarabacca leaves; gp 
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Aue 15 Th 45 ette 4 . T 25 = 8 b : 5; "ng 
doſe may be repeated at times till he is Welle 
or if it do not operate ſufficiently, it may de 
Ain ee of White vitrio} $5 Es Mw 
Tux Pox is a name idly given to a diſorder. © 
in hops, which is really no other than a mere 15 
violent degree of the meaſlineſs before: men 
tioned. The ſkin is covered not with piniples, | 8 
but large blotches, and they break and become + Þ} 
running fores, which are afterwards- covered : /* 
with dry hard ſcabs. Give the, hog three qua. 
ters of an ounce of mithridate in a warm meſs _ 
at night, and repeat this three times. Set - 
over the fire in a pipkin, a pound of hogs lard, 
and three quarters of a pound of tar. When 
they are melted and well mixed, take them 
from the fire, and ſtir in half a pound of the 
powder of roll brimſtone. Waſh the hog M 
clean with ſtrong ſoap ſuds, and when he is 8 — 
dry, rub this ointment over all the places 
where the ſores are, then clean out the ſtye, 
and keep him dry and clean. Repeat this 
once in two days till he is well, which will 
probably be in three or four dreſſings. V 
SWELLING oF THE MELT is a diſeaſe com- * 
mon among hogs, and often fatal. The Crea!!! 
ture appears giddy, and runs always on one 
ſide, lying alſo on that fide, and rubbing it 
againſt walls. He pines away ſoon after, neg- _ 
lecting his food, and ſhewing the greateſt u- 
eafineſs. Bruiſe ſome woody night ſhade, . 
preſs 6 out the) Fn to 1 pint of this, Pa malt.” 
Be hoe de 
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